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men, elected at large and serving without 
compensation, one of whom acts as Mayor. 
Each department is administered by a compe- 
tent staff quickly responsive to the needs of 
citizens, property owners and the public. 


Beverly Hills, wisely planned as an ideal 
residential community, has from its inception 
attracted discriminating people who appreciate 
its scenic charm and climatic advantages. 
Sloping upward from the coastal plain into 
the rugged foothills of the Santa Monica 
Mountains, it is but a short drive eastward over 
wide boulevards to the heart of Los Angeles 
and westward to the palisades and beach play- 
grounds of Southern California. 


The city, which has an estimated popu- 
lation of 25,000, is governed by five council- 


Beverly Hills is furnished with an abundant 
supply of pure water obtained direct from wells, 
and as in thousands of other municipalities, 
you will find Pittsburgh Water Meters doing 
their part towards providing a just and equita- 
ble revenue for the water department. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CoO. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE Co. 


ATLANTA 


MAIN OFTICES PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Court Setback-— Legislative Forward Step 


Resettlement Administra- 
tion Only Partially 
Unsettled 


The leading article in this magazine 
last month having been devoted to “The 
Greenbelt Towns,” the following analysis 
of the subsequent court decision affecting 
one of these projects has especial interest 
and timeliness. For this excellent state- 
ment of the scope and implications of the 
decision, THE AMERICAN City is indebted 
to Ira S. Robbins, Counsel of the New 
York State Board of Housing. 


RESETTLEMENT “GREENBELT” PROJECT 
HELD INVALID 

HE Resettlement Administration was 

enjoined from proceeding with its 
Bound Brook, N. J., Greenbelt project, 
by a three to two decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, rendered on May 18, 1936. 
The action was brought by the township 
ef Franklin, the Board of Education of 
the township, and several individual 
property owners, against Rexford G. Tug- 
well, Administrator of the Resettlement 
Administration, and other Federal off- 
cials. The decision was rendered upon 
an appeal from a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
which had granted, without opinion, the 
motion of the defendants to dismiss the 
bill of complaint. 

In a long opinion the Court held that 
the provisions of the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935, pursuant to 
which the Resettlement Administration 
was created, constituted an invalid dele- 
gation to the President of the Congres- 
sional power to legislate. Ordinarily, 
Congress may lay down policies and es- 
tablish standards, leaving it to the ap- 
propriate government agencies to make 
subordinate rules within prescribed limits, 
to fill up details and to determine the 
facts to which the policies as declared by 
the legislature apply, but, said the 
Court, under this Act no policies or 
standards were laid down, and the Presi- 
dent is free to decide when, where and 
how some kind of a “housing” project 
can be established. 

This objection to the legislation could 
be cured by amendment to the original 
Act or by new legislation. However, the 
Court went further and held that the 
Federal Government has no power to en- 
gage directly in housing activities, for two 
reasons: first, that such activities are not 
within the scope of the powers granted to 
Congress, because housing projects “have 
no connection with the general welfare”; 
and, second, that such activities are re- 
served for action by the states alone. 


“Hence legislation by Congress for that 
purpose is forbidden.” 

This is the first time that any court 
has specifically passed upon the fore- 
going points. The questions were dis- 
cussed but not decided by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the case of United 
States v. Louisville, et al, which involved 
the right of the Federal Government to 
condemn for housing purposes. They 
were also discussed at length in the briefs 
filed in the Supreme Court in that case, 
but it will be recalled that the Govern- 
ment withdrew its appeal in the Su- 
preme Court. 

The majority of the Court held that the 
questions of constitutionality could be 
determined from the face of the Act, 
while the minority were in favor of grant- 
ing a temporary injunction and sending 
the case back to the lower court for trial 
on the various issues of fact and in order 
to enable the parties to develop facts and 
circumstances which might bear upon 
the constitutionality of the Act. 

The Court also, by majority and 
minority opinions, disposed of various 
preliminary technical objections upon 
which counsel for the Government had 
relied greatly. The defendants had urged 
that the action was not maintainable be- 
cause it was in effect a suit against the 
United States, which had not consented 
to be sued. The Court held that the 
action was not against the United States 
itself, but one to restrain agents of the 
United States from performing allegedly 
illegal acts. It further found that the 
property owners who had given options 
on their property were not indispensable 
parties to the suit, that the township and 
the individual plaintiffs, but not the 
Board of Education, had capacity to main- 
tain the suit, because of the effect of the 
project upon local taxes. Several of these 
questions had never been directly de- 
cided by the courts. 

The advisability of appealing from the 
decision to the United States Supreme 
Court is under consideration. Federal of- 
ficials have announced that in their opin- 
ion the decision of the Court affects only 
the Bound Brook project and does not 
affect other agencies of the Government 
or other activities of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. However, the decision opens 
the way for similar injunctions against 
the three other suburban housing projects. 

The Court, which by some of its pre- 
vious decisions has indicated a lack of 
sympathy with policies of the present ad- 
ministration, obviously went far beyond 
the precise issue before it and expressed 
far-reaching opinions on the constitution- 
ality of any housing activities by the Fed- 
eral Government. A number of weighty 
reasons which might have led the Court 


to different conclusions after the facts 
had been developed upon a trial of the 
action were not presented to the Court 
and apparently were not considered by it. 
The pending Wagner-Ellenbogen bill 
for the establishment of a United States 
Housing Authority is drawn so as to 
eliminate any objection on the ground of 
invalid delegation of legislative power 
Should that bill become law, the decision 
in the Bound Brook case, if upheld on 
appeal, would not affect the powers of the 
\uthority to make loans and grants to 
local agencies, but might well affect its 
right to erect “demonstration” projects. 


STATEMENT BY DR. TUGWELI 

R. G. Tugwell, Administrator of the 
Resettlement Administration, issued on 
May 19 the following statement: 

“As the Attorney General announced yesterday 
the decision of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia in connection with the 
Bound Brook project is limited to that particular 
undertaking 

“Until there is a final judicial determination by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the Re 
settlement Administration will proceed with its 
other suburban resettlement projects 

The Attorney General has announced that con 
sideration is being given for an immediate appli 
ition for certiorari. 
The various other activities of the Resettlement 
Administration are not affected by the decision.” 
IRA S. Roppins 


New York Act Authorizes 
Partial Exemption of 
!mprovements lrom Taxes 
( NE of the last acts of the New York 


Legislature prior to its adjournment 


nh 


last month was to adopt the following 
Act—which has since been signed by 
Governor Lehman ——to amend the tax law, 
in relation to exemption from local taxa- 
tion of alterations and improvements to 
existent buildings in cities of one million 
inhabitants or over: 

The People of the State of New York, repre 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol 
lows: 

Section 1. Chapter 62 of the laws of 1909, en 
titled “An Act in relation to taxation, constituting 
chapter 60 of the consolidated laws,” is hereby 
amended by inserting therein a new section, to be 
section 5-a, to read as follows: 

Section 5-a. Exemption from local taxation of 
alterations and improvements to existent buil: 
ings, except those increasing the gross cubic area 
thereof. Any city of the state, having a population 
of one million inhabitants or more, acting through 
its local legislative body, is hereby authorized and 
empowered until July 1, 1937,% adopt and amend 
local laws providing that alterations and improv 
ments to existengdpuildings, except in so far 
the gross cubie.rba of the building ix inet 
thereby, shall be exempt from taxation for local 
purposes’ during construction and upon comple 
tien for a period not to exeeed five years after 
completion, provided that construction was started 
after the effective date of this Act and completed 


before October 1, 1938, and further provided that 
in no case shall such alterations and improvements 
be exempted to an extent greater in valuation 


than the valuation of the previously existent build 
ing appearing on the assessment rolls on the first 
day of October next preceding the commencement 
of said improvement. 

Section 2. This Act shall take effect imme 
diately 
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Another Worthington Installation 


maintains its 


Two Worthington 24-inch Type LCS 
Centrifugal Pumps in series...capacity 
30 m.g.d., 240 t.d.h....driven by 
1600-hp. Electric Machinery Company 
Synchronous Motors 


WORTHINGTON 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
WATER SUPPLY 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
STEAM AND POWER PUMPS 
DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMPS 

SUMP AND DRAINAGE PUMPS 
DIESEL ENGINES 
GAS ENGINES 
STEAM CONDENSERS 
CONDENSER AUXILIARIES 
STATIONARY FEEDWATER HEATERS 
STEAM-JET EJECTORS 
STATIONARY AIR COMPRESSORS 
PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSORS 
ROCK DRILLING EQUIPMENT 
CONSTRUCTION AIR TOOLS 
V-BELT DRIVES 
AIR LIFT SYSTEMS 
WATER METERS 


} original bonus 


T the Fridley Pumping Station of the 
City of Minneapolis, this two-stage 
Worthington unit exceeded its guaran- 
tees and earned a substantial bonus on 
field test. 


The subsequent sustained high -effi- 
ciency performance is more than justify- 
ing all original expectations...and adds 
to a long list of installations in which 
\Worthington equipment is more than 
meeting the exacting demands of water 
works service. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY - 


WORTHINGTON 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities throughout the World 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


That Parking Problem 


“INCE the availability of parking 

meters, the parking problem has as- 
sumed an entirely different aspect. There 
is now a choice between the “honor 
system” of parking, so to speak, and the 
pay-if-you-park-in-congested-areas system. 
Which is the better method? 

Suffice it that those cities that have 
pioneered in the use of parking meters 
not only express satisfaction with the 
results,—meaning that the meters solve 
the problem,—but also point to the sys- 
tem as their brightest achievement of the 
year. 

Suffice it, that practically everywhere 
else the parking problem is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. 

The fact is, the use of motor cars has 
outrun practically all except service 
facilities for taking care of them. The 
Regional Plan Association of New York 
City states this situation in the first 
paragraph of its current survey of 54 
communities: “Many millions of dollars 
have been spent in the New York Region 
in the past decade for the provision of 
highways, parkways, and widened streets 
to facilitate the movement of motor ve- 
hicles. Comparatively little has been 
done to provide a place for these vehicles 
to park when they have reached their 
destination.” 

The parking problem exists, of course, 
only in congested areas, which is usually 
synonymous with the business district. 
The problem has several equations. The 
public coming into the business district 
wants to find a place to park. Because 
it often cannot, it frequently double-parks. 
The merchants recognize that “good park- 
ing is the prime requisite for a successful 
shopping center,” in the words of Charles 
V. Dolan, Secretary of the Quincy Mer- 
chants Association. The municipal au- 
thorities are involved in the entire matter, 
including the over-use of the streets. 

Why not municipal parking spaces? 
Many cities do provide such space, but 
only by chance are these spaces scien- 
tifically located. The chambers of com- 
merce of 48 New England cities have 
reported free municipal parking spaces 
in exactly half of these cities. 

Bar Harbor, Maine, provides space for 
150 to 200 cars, at a cost to the city 
of $15,000. Woonsocket, R. L, has two 
spaces (one of which cost $75,000) and 
is planning another space for 500 cars. 
Brattleboro, Vt., parks 100 cars at a cost 
of $20,000. Waltham and Quincy are 
considering spaces that will cost them 
$125,000 or more to accommodate 1,200 
and 2,000 cars respectively. 

This method can therefore be expensive. 


Furthermore, while it does provide a place 
to park in the business district, the place 
may be blocks from where the car 
occupants desire to transact business. 

Under the parking meter system, the 
natural tendency is to get through and 
away within the metered time. There is 
no reason, of course, why there should 
not be both parking spaces for free and 
long-time parking, and parking meters 
for shopping and other short calls. 


N. J. on Business Machines 


HEN India rules England it may 
W then be that an inefficient munic- 
ipality with old-fashioned accounting 
methods can tax and otherwise regulate 
satisfactorily the live-wire commercial 
houses that transact business in it. Here 
is what New Jersey Municipalities says 
about it: 

“Machine accounting and modernized 
methods, as used in commercial account- 
ing, have taken over the public office, and 
the taxpayer is the beneficiary. What has 
happened in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, is 
happening in a varying degree all over 
the country. No longer can costly anti- 
cuated hand-written records satisfy the 
needs of governmental office either from 
the standpoint of economy or required 
speed. The same degree of efficiency 
which has been a requisite in the com- 
mercial firm is now demanded in the con- 
duct of the public’s business, and public 
officials everywhere are revising their 
offices accordingly.” 


Pumping Engines Sent 
to the Flood Areas 


ROM time to time THe AMERICAN 

City is asked to cite examples of co- 
operation among municipalities. The re- 
cent floods offered outstanding opportuni- 
ties for displaying that form of coopera- 
tion that expects nothing in return. To 
cite only one example, during the disas- 
trous flood in Wilkes-Barre and Wyoming 
Valley, the New York City Fire Depart- 
ment sent three reserve pumping engines 
‘ully manned and in charge of a deputy 
chief. C. A. Leighton, Chairman of the 
Disaster Relief Committee of The Ameri- 
can Red Cross in this area, writes: 

“The arrival of equipment and compe- 
tent men at a time when disaster was at 
its peak did much to keep up the morale 
of our people, and it made us who were 
handling their disastrous problem 
stronger in spirit with the knowledge that 
the resources of our great neighboring 
communities were behind us. 

“The New York Fire Department 
equipment’s pumping of the basement of 
the Bell Telephone Co. Building made 
possible the continuance of our only 
means of communication in our rescue 


work, and when you realize that we res- 
cued 10,000 people without the loss of a 
life in strong currents, the importance of 
every element of help is apparent. 

“To further indicate what the display 
of neighborly consideration of our cities 
meant, I send herewith copy of a letter 
sent to Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, even at 
the time when strain and stress were ter 
rifiic : 

dear Mayor 


“*This is to advise you of the sincere and 
heartfelt appreciation of the people of Wilkes 
Barre and Wyoming Valley in your kindly con 


sideration of them in their hour of distress 

““The coming of your Fire Department equip 
ment and its competent men has meant much to 
us. Particularly, at a time when our 
were nearly exhausted, the taking over of the 
pumping of water out of the Bell Telephone 
Building and thereby making it 
maintain the only means of communication in our 
rescue work is, in itself, a great emphasis of our 
need for them.’ ” 


resources 


possible to 


More Facts on Local 
Transportation 


“THERE is so much interest in city 
| transit at this time that John Bauer, 
economist and head of the American Pub- 
lic Utilities Bureau, proposes a clearing 
house of transportation information for 
municipalities. 
vice to transportation and is likely to 
keep interest stirred up in the subject. 
Certainly the best way to improve a situa- 
tion is By this 
the entire problem is tackled on a broader 
basis. The transit problem has of course 
been discussed ad infinitum, but to quote 
Dr. Bauer's proposal: 


This is one type ot ser- 


to discuss it. process, 


“Public officials and others interested 
in progressive mass transportation have 
had great difficulty in getting basic facts 
for establishing sound municipal policy. 

“Municipal officials can get little help 
in these questions from most existing 
agencies of fact collecting. 

“No busy municipal official can pos- 
sibly, through his own direct efforts, keep 
contact with the tremendous changes tak- 
ing place all over the country. Never- 
theless, if he is to serve his community, 
he must maintain such contact.” 

And the municipal official, not only 
through the franchise power, but also 
through the avenues of public appeal, is 
perhaps the determining factor, as indi- 
cated by this from a city manager: 

“Investigations were made by city of- 
ficials and by utility officials as to the 
best transportation system as it affected 
an industrial city of 50,000. After a pro- 
longed study of the problem, the city of 
——— requested that a trackless trolley 
system be installed. This was agreed 
to by the utility company, and the neces- 
sary legislation was enacted.” 
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STORAGE GROWS WITH 


x 


ie 


... ATOWN GROUS. 


NE of the best things about a grav- 

ity water system is its ability to 

stay modern and “grow” as the needs 
of a town increase. An _ interesting 
example of this is offered by the town 
of Alva, Oklahoma, which has installed 
the 500,000-gal. Radial-Cone elevated 
tank pictured above. Located on the 
Salt Fork branch of the Arkansas River 
near the panhandle section of the state, 
Alva has more than doubled its popula- 
tion since the first Horton tank of 300, 
000-gal. capacity was installed in 1912. 
As a result of foresightedness on the 
part of Alva officials, the first tank was 
of sufficient capacity to meet public 
needs for many years. It was only 
recently that the demand became press- 
ing for additional capacity. Meeting 
this demand involved little difficulty 
and was accomplished with minimum 


Alva, Okla., Enlarges System 
Installed Twenty-Four Years Ago 


expense. Without rendering the exist- 
ing system obsolete, the new tank was 
merely added to supplement the 
capacity of the older tank. Both have 
the same high water elevation although 
some distance apart. The wells supply- 
ing the system are on the opposite side 
of the town so that the center of popu- 
lation is served from two directions 
during peak-load periods. 

And now Alva is well prepared for 
another span of years in which the 
water supply service will continue to 
be modern and efficient—yet always 
in a position to “grow” some more if 
the need arises. 


Let us give you the facts about the improve- 
ments in service and reductions in pumping 
costs that can be secured with properly de- 
signed elevated storage. Write our nearest 
office for estimating data. 


& [RON tome 
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W ater Rates—W ater ‘| reatment 


Seattle, Wash., Water 
Rates Changed 


THE city of Seattle, in Ordinance 65877 
effective January 1, 1936, has made 
several changes in the water rates as 
recorded on pages 85 and 87 of the 
August, 1935, issue of THE AMERICAN 
City, in installment XVI of the series, 
“Water Rates and Service Charges.” 

All water used for domestic or com- 
mercial purposes must be metered. The 
rates for metered water supplied within 
the city of Seattle in one month or a 
fractional part of a month are as follows: 


Minimum 
Size of Service Quantity Allowed Charge 
34° or less 500 cu. ft. or less........ $0.45 
1%° — 1.00 
6° orlarger8,100“ “ 5.00 


Each 100 cubic feet in excess of the 
quantities allowed under the minimum 
charges above is furnished at 6 cents per 
hundred cubic feet. For each separate 
building or premises in addition to the 
first or principal building or premises 
supplied through the same service con- 
nection, the charge for 500 cubic feet or 
less of water is 45 cents. 


Water used exclusively for manufactur- 
ing purposes, laundries, privately and 
publicly owned golf courses and the 
operation of elevators, is billed at 4 cents 
per 100 cubic feet in excess of the first 
30,000 cubic feet. A similar rate applies 
to water supplied to School District No. 
1, University of Washington, Port of 
Seattle, Fort Lawton Military Reserva- 
tion, and Sand Point Naval Station, and 
to other governmental units, as directed 
by the City Council. Water supplied to 
the City Lighting Department and to the 
Municipal Railway Division is billed at 
4 cents per 100 cubic feet in excess of 
the amount allowed in the minimum 
charges. 

The rates for metered water supplied 
to premises outside the limits of the city 
of Seattle per month or fractional part 
thereof is billed as follows: 

700 cu. ft. or less... .. 
Each separate building or premises in addition 


to the first or principal building or premises 
supplied through the same service connection, 


$1.00 


700 cu. ft. or less 
Each 100 cu. ft. in excess of the first 700 cu. ft., 
except as hereinafter provided. . 10 


Each 100 cu. ft., where 200,000 cu. ft. or more 
is used in one month, except as hereinafter 


where 80 per cent of the water is used for 
manufacturing and industrial purposes, golf 
coursts and 07 


A study of these rates will show that 
the minimum rate for a °4-inch service or 
less is 45 cents per month for 500 cubic 
feet, without any additional service 
charge. It is believed that this is the 


lowest water rate in the United States 
for any city of comparable size. 


H. D. Fow er, 


Superintendent, Water Department. 


A Superlative Water Tank 


HE Intake, the delightful monthly 

publication issued by the Depart- 
ment of Water and Power of Los Angeles, 
Calif., for its employees, in December 
published the story of a water tank 
which, to paraphrase Ben Bernie, is “the 
estest of the esta.” Situated in the roll- 
ing hills of Hollywoodland, Calif., over 
1,300 feet above sea level, is this unique 
tank in the Los Angeles water system. 
The Tyrolean Drive tank may well be 
termed a superlative tank—smallest, re- 
motest, and oddest. 

The tank is nothing more than several 
sections of 54-inch diameter salvaged 
pipe welded together to a length of 88 
feet. It lies in a horizontal position on 
the ground, both ends having been welded 
tight. 

Its capacity of 9,800 gallons, while 
small in comparison with the average 
water-storage tank capacity, is adequate 
for the few scattered homes which can- 
not be reached by the Innsdale tank, 65 
feet lower in elevation. A small auto- 
matic pump at the Innsdale site pumps 
water from that tank to the Tyrolean 
Drive tank. 


Water Rates for 
Burlington, Wis. 


T= Common Council of Burlington, 

Wis., has requested the Public Ser- 
vice Commission of the state of Wiscon- 
sin to approve the following schedule of 
rates for water furnished to consumers 
within the city: 


First 1,200 cu. ft. per 6 months Min. charge, $2.50 

per 100 cu, ft 


This ordinance, adopted October 7, 
1935, makes these rates retroactive to 
July 1, 1935. 


Glenfield, Pa., to Purchase 
Water from Neville 
Township 

T= Borough Council of Glenfield, Pa., 


has passed an ordinance contracting 
to purchase water from the Neville, Pa.. 
Township Commissioners at a cost of 20 
cents per 1,000 gallons, which is the same 
price charged the Neville Township Com- 
missioners by the Pittsburgh Suburban 
Water Company. Glenfield will install 
and maintain a meter, valve, the necessary 
mains and a shelter over the connection, 
meter and valve. 

The contract provides that the quarterly 
bill will be due on the 15th of the month, 
and a 5 per cent penalty will be added 
after the 15th. The borough is to con- 
struct and maintain the mains, patrol and 
control the system, find and repair leaks, 


and be responsible for damages and costs 
of laying the line. The Neville Town- 
ship Commissioners will supply 1,200,000 
gallons of water a year as a minimum, and 
the borough is to pay ordinance costs, 
costs of a hearing before the Public 
Service Commission, and costs of the 
state and national permits, and safeguard 
the Commissioners from suits due to lack 
of water. The term of the contract was 
set at 25 years but may be terminated or 
renewed with two year’s notice. 


Steam Pumping Engines 
in Philadelphia 


HERE was a water pumping system 

in Philadelphia by 1800. Two en- 
gines were supplied by Nicholas Roose- 
velt, an ancestor of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The engines and boilers 
were made largely of wood. One engine 
of 32-inch bore by 6-foot stroke drove an 
18-inch pump. The other had a 40-inch 
bore and a 6-foot stroke and drove a 
1714-inch pump. The boilers were rect- 
angular chests of 5-inch white pine, mea- 
suring 9 feet by 15 feet. The firebox, of 
wrought iron, was 3 feet square, with 
cast iron flues. The maximum steam 
pressure was 4 pounds. After seven 
years of service, cast iron boilers re- 
placed the wooden ones. 


Courtesy of Esso Oil-Ways 


Removing Lead from 
Drinking Water 


XPERIMENTS conducted in England 
— have shown that base-exchange mate- 
rials can remove all traces of metals such 
as lead, copper, zinc and tin from water. 
The subject is of importance, since con- 
siderable quantities of these metals can 
be present in drinking water under cer- 
tain conditions. An application of the 
results of the experiments has been the 
development of a method for determining 
the true average concentration of lead in 
drinking water drawn from a household 
service over a period of weeks. In the 
past it has been usual only to determine 
probable extreme concentrations of lead 
in the water by the examination of small 
samples collected after the water had 
remained stagnant in the pipes over night, 
and after the water had heen allowed to 
flow for some time. By the new method, 
the drinking water withdrawn during sev- 
eral weeks is measured by means of a 
meter and is passed through base- 
exchange material contained in a small 
filter, which can conveniently be attached 
to the water tap. At the end of the 
period, the material in the filter, which 
removes the whole of the lead from the 
water, is examined by chemical analy-is. 

From the Report of the Water Pollution Re 


search Board, London, England, for the year ended 
June 30, 1935. 
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TOUGH MORE MILE 
CITY HAULING JOBS 


IMPROVED HIGH PROFILE 
GOODYEARS GIVE EVEN 
LONGER TIRE LIFE 


Tough rubber? Yes! Improved High 
Profile Goodyear Truck Tires are built 
with chemically-toughened rubber in 
both body and tread. That means 
strength, durability—longer, more de- 
pendable, more economical tire service 
on your city owned trucks and buses. 


But that’s only one reason why these 
Improved High Profile Goodyears will 
bring better tire performance to your 
job. Look at these features: Wider, flatter 
All-Weather tread with deeper non-skid 
design—more rubber on ground, better 
grip, better pull. Higher sidewalls—longer 
flexing zone generates less heat and pro- 
vides greater area for more rapid diffusion 
of heat that is generated. Greater cubic 
volume—more rubber, more air space, more 
miles of wear. 


You. have to see these Improved High 


THE AMERICAN 


Profile Goodyear Truck Tires to appre- 
ciate them. Once you put them on your 
city owned trucks and buses you’ll know 
what we mean when we say— They’re 
MONEY SAVERS. 


GOODYEAR K-RIMS make tire 
changing easy—give added strength 
and safety — save time and money. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., AKRON, OHIO 


*TOUGHENED 


RUBBER 
Rubber in both body and 


+ tread of Improved High Profile 


Goodyear Truck Tires is chem- 
ically-toughened to resist 
heat, for longer wear, for 
greater blow-out protection. 

And because the inner plies 
of Goodyears are built with 
Supertwist Cord, Goodyear 
engineers are able to put into 
them a greater amount of 
chemical toughening. 

In Goodyears there’s blow- 
out protection in EVERY ply. 


Wy! 


TRUCK 


NN 
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Utilization of Sewage Gas 


THE GAS ENGINE OPERATED BY 
SEWAGE SLUDGE GAS AT GREEN- 
CASTLE, IND. 


Sewage Gas lor Power at 
Greencastle, Ind. 
(pease on sewage gas derived 


from digesting activated sludge, a 
Ford V-8 motor in Greencastle, Ind., has 
been in operation for over a year with 
only minor repairs. The V-8 engine 
serves two functions in the plant. Power 
from the engine drives the air blower sup- 
plying oxygen to the aeration basin, and 
further heat from the engine cooling sys- 
tem is used to keep the sludge digestion 
tank at a temperature favorable to the 
production of gas through optimum di- 
gestion. The gas is piped to the air in- 
take of the engine, where, mixed with 
the proper amount of air, it enters the 
motor. 

The engine has been in  successfui 
operation since March 1, 1935, using 
sewage gas exclusively as fuel. It runs 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, at a speed 
of 1,500 rpm. Two regular Ford water 
pumps are used to pump the cooling 
water nearly a quarter of a mile to the 
digester tank through the coils, and back 
to the engine. According to the engineer 
in charge, only minor repairs have been 
necessary during a year’s operation and 
the engine is performing as well as when 
first installed. 


Operating a 200-hp Engine 
with Sludge Gas 


QO May 4, 1935, a 200-hp Clark gas 
engine was placed in service at the 
treatment plant of the Los Angeles 
County Sanitation Districts, to supply 
power for pumping the effluent through 
4 miles of 36-inch concrete line at from 
15 to 25 pounds pressure. The engine is 
of the vertical 6-in-line type, and conven- 
tional 4-cycle L head design, both valves 


being on one side and operated by a com- 
mon cam-shaft. The cylinders are 9- 
inch bore and extend low enough so that 
the skirt of the piston is never exposed. 
The pistons are of aluminum, have an 11- 
inch stroke and are each provided with 
five compression rings, two oil rings and 
one wiper ring. The compression ratio is 
5.85 to 1, giving a compression pressure 
of 135 pounds per square inch. Oil is 
pumped through the rifle drilled crank- 
shaft and connecting rods to all working 
parts of the engine at 30 pounds pressure 
after being filtered and cooled. An in- 
dependent auxiliary oil system supplies 
oil under pressure to the high-pressure 
side of the cylinders. The ignition sys- 
tem consists of a single unit high-tension 
magneto and airplane self-cleaning spark 
plugs set in the center of the head. The 
cooling water is pumped through 200 feet 
of 2-inch steel water pipe submerged in 
the effluent wet well. The average operat- 
ing temperature of the cooling water is 
about 130 degrees F. The unit is housed 
in a low metal building, and the summer 
sun exercises a strong influence upon the 
operating temperature. Operating speeds 
range from 370 to 550 rpm, developing 
from 70 to 200 hp. The total daily power 
output is about 4,000 hp-hours. 

The engine is started with air com- 
pressed to 185 pounds pressure by a small 
electrically driven unit. Starting is about 
as simple as starting a motor car, once 
the peculiarities of the gas and of the en- 
gine have been discovered. Sludge gas 
has a narrow firing range, and the gas-air 
ratio must be nearly correct before com- 
bustion will occur; therefore, it is essen- 
tial that the starting unit have sufficient 
capacity to keep the engine in motion 
long enough for the operator to discover 
the firing range of the gas available at 
the time of starting. 

The engine is directly connected by a 
flexible coupling to a 22 x 18-inch Fair- 
hanks-Morse horizontal centrifugal pump. 
No clutch or other means of disengaging 
the pump and engine are provided. This 
arrangement works very well, since the 
pump has very little drag until the en- 
gine gains momentum. The pump is of 
the bottom suction, split case type and 
when operated at top speed of 550 rpm 
will celiver 12,500 gallons per minute at 
25 pounds line pressure. 

The fuel for this engine is the usual 
type digester gas, having a calorific value 
of about 650 B.t.u. per cubic foot. The 
gas consumption of the engine is 24 cu- 
bic feet per horsepower hour when the 
engine is operating at 550 rpm under full 
load and best efficiency. After the engine 
had been in continuous service for 575 
hours the cylinder heads were removed 
and the valves were examined. There 
was no corrosion of the valves and no 
carbon deposits in the cylinder heads or 
upon the pistons. 

—From a paper presented before the California 
Sewage Works Assn. by C. F. Tennant, Chief Op 
erator, Los Angeles County Sanitation District« 


Sludge Digester Gas 
Utilization at Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


N March, 1935, a gas engine and gen- 
erator were installed at the Palo Alto, 
Calif., plant to use the sludge digester 
gas as a source of power for generating 
electricity to run the plant. The gas is 
also used for heating the laboratory and 
office and for the laboratory burners. A 
gas line was run from the plant to the 
Palo Alto airport, which is near the plant. 
The gas is used there for heating. It is 
intended to make some experiments soon 
on the use of digester gas in gas beacons 
for lighting the airport and landing field. 
The use of digester gas for these pur- 
poses has been most satisfactory. No 
corrosive or deleterious effects have been 
noted. The only trouble has been that 
not enough water traps were installed, 
and the meters sometimes fill up with 
water and must be emptied. Blow-offs 
have been put on the gas lines. 
From a paper on the Palo Alto sewage treat 
ment plant presented before the California Sewage 


Works Association by Harvey O. Banks, for 
merly Chief Plant Operator. 


Sludge Gas for Power on 
PWA Installation 


NOTHER example of 
4% sludge helping to dispose of them- 
selves is found in the Madison Metro 
politan Sewerage District plant at Madi- 
son, Wis. A vertical gas engine, rated at 
222 hp at 514 rpm, will soon be operating 
on sludge digester gas. This Cooper- 
Bessemer Type EN-8 engine is directed- 
connected to a Roots-Connersville blower 
to furnish air for the activated sludge 
treatment. 


sewage and 


The sludge gas will be collected by a 
hood over the digesters, stored in gas- 
holders, then drawn off and burned in 
the engine. Completing the cycle of effi- 
ciency, the exhaust gases from the engine 
go into a heat exchanger where water will 
be heated and are used for heating the di- 
gestion tanks. 


H. O. Lorp, 
Engineer, Metropolitan Sewerage District 
Madison, 


Wis 


THE ENGINE RUN BY DIGESTER 


GAS AT MADISON, WIS. 
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@ Its “spot pressure” center roll creates unequalled pavement stability — straight-edg 
smoothness in one-third less time. 


These are the major reasons for the swing towards the Austin- Western Roll- 
A-Plane. As more and more contractors and engineers see it and learn its value in 
operation, the significance of its simple yet revolutionary principle with its possi 
bilities for extra profit becomes obvious. 


Uneven pavement is brought to grade in a fraction of the time formerly re- 
quired since the center roll, acting as a moving straight-edge, finds and reduces the 
high spots. 

Not only that—the kneading action of the small diameter center roll causes 
the aggregate to key more closely than is possible with large diameter conven: 
tional rollers, giving the finished highway a resistance to trafhe action which will 
add years to normal life while reducing the cost of maintenance. 


Austin-Western conceived the idea of the Roll-A-Plane, tested and perfected 
it for every kind of road rolling. Such developments are to be expected from the 
company that makes the world’s most complete line of road building machinery. 


Write today for complete details on this, or any other machine hsted below. 
Or use the coupon. 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 
Home Office: Aurora, Ill. Cable Address: AWCO, Auroro. I!!. 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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ROAD GRADERS - MOTOR GRADERS - ELEVATING GRADERS - DRAGS eo 
ROAD ROLLERS - DUMP WAGONS - DUMP CARS 
SCARIFIERS - BULLDOZERS - TRAILERS SCRAPERS - PLOWS 
BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS - ROAD-MIX MACHINES - cutverts 
i CRUSHING AND WASHING PLANTS - SWEEPERS AND SPRINKLERS - SHOVELS - CRANES - ETC - SNOW PLOWS 
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Refuse Collection and Disposal 


Who Collects the Refuse? 


[= are few municipalities in New 
York State having a separate de- 
partment responsible for collection and 
disposal of ashes, garbage, and rubbish. 
In most instances this work is admin- 
istered under the Department of Public 
Works or the Street Department, where 
it may be carried on as incidental to other 
activities or as a special division. 

A recent report published by the New 
York State Conference of Mayors and 
other Municipal Officials states that ten 
villages have separate Sanitation Depart- 
ments and, of these, eight are concerned 
only with ashes, garbage and rubbish. 
Of the eight, however, most are really 
divisions of other departments, rather 
than separate units. 

In the remaining villages having munic- 
ipal collection, the work is administered 
2s follows: 


Department of Public Works .... 10 
Street Department .............. 7 


Highway Department .. 
Of villages having contract collection, 
the contracts are under: 
Board of Trustees 
Engineering Department 
Eight cities have separate Sanitation 
Departments, and four of these are con- 
cerned only with ashes, garbage and rub- 
bish. Thirty-four cities have no separate 
department. Where no separate depart- 
ment exists and the collection is con- 
ducted by the municipality, the work is 
administered under: 
Department of Public Works .... 11 
Street Department 
Maintenance and Operation 
Department of Public Service ... 1 
Public Safety 
Of cities having contract collection, the 
contracts are under: 
Health Department 
Department of Public Works .... 4 
Mayor or Council 
All municipally operated systems are 
administered by engineering departments, 
that is, Departments of Public Works, 
Street Departments, etc. Where the work 
is done by contract, the contracts are 
frequently under the jurisdiction of the 
Health Department. 


Refuse Collection Costs 
Nominal for Complete 
Service 


HE collection of garbage, ashes, and 

rubbish in the city of Hackensack. 
N. J., is exceptionally well done. In very 
few cities in the country is equally com- 
plete service rendered. The service in- 
cludes going into basements and remov- 
ing ashes and garbage, which is indeed 
exceptional service in that most cities 
demand that all refuse be placed at the 
curbs. The people of Hackensack wish 


to have this service and apparently are 


When the cost is 
nominal for the 


willing to pay for it. 
analyzed, it is rather 
service performed. 

For example, the population of Hack- 
ensack for 1934 was 26,800. The average 
family in Hackensack is 4.1 persons. 
This would mean that there were 6,537 
families in the city. The cost of garbage 
and ash collection in 1934, plus the cost 
of incineration and the operation of the 
refuse grounds, was $32,917.92, or a cost 
of $5.04 per family for the entire year. 
This nominal cost includes not only col- 
lecting garbage, ashes and rubbish, but 
also disposing of it. All garbage and 
refuse that will burn is disposed of at the 
incinerator, and the remainder is dis- 
posed of at various dumps throughout the 
city where the fill can be used to advan- 
tage on waste land. 

—From the General Report of the city of 


Hackensack, N. J., for two years ending July 17, 
1935. 


Glendale, Calif., Business 
Pays for Collection 


N ordinance was passed October 3, 

1935, by the City Council of Glen- 
dale, Calif., requiring a fee for the col- 
lection and removal of rubbish from 
boarding houses, hotels. offices, shops, 
stores or places of business. Domestic 
garbage and refuse will still be collected 
as part of the city service without extra 
charge. 

Each establishment pays $3 a quarter 
in advance on January 1, April 1, July 
1 and October 1 for each 25-gallon re- 
ceptacle to be emptied at one collection, 
and $6 per quarter for a 50-gallon re- 
ceptacle. The sum of $3 per quarter is 
charged for each additional 50-gallon 
receptacle or smaller to be emptied at 
one collection. 

When the establishment pays its quar- 
terly fee, a tag or ticket is issued speci- 
fying the quarter for which the payment 
is made, and the size of receptacle. This 
tag must be attached to the receptacle on 
each collection day. The ordinance re- 
quires that every person, firm or corpcra- 
tion shall secure an individual tag, and no 
two or more persons or firms may deposit 
their rubbish or garbage in the same re- 
ceptacle. 

L. E. Orson, 
Mayor. 


Garbage Collection and 


Disposal in Houston 
URING 1935, according to the An- 


nual Report of the Garbage and 
Scavenger Departments of Houston, 


Texas, twenty-four trucks, thirteen wagons 


and four ash carts were operated. Col- 
lections were made with contract equip- 
ment starting every morning at 7 o'clock 
and supervised by city inspectors. 
During the year the Department col- 
lected rubbish of every description, in- 


cluding shrubbery that was placed at 
street curbs or in alleys where trucks 
and wagons could collect it without going 
onto private property. The contractor 
was required to carry liability and per 
sonal insurance and was responsible for 
all damages and accidents, thereby re- 
lieving the city of any responsibility. 
He was also held responsible for damage 
to such household property as garbage 
cans, and was required to replace them 
when broken or taken away. 

During the year 198,138 tons of gar- 
bage, rubbish and ashes was collected 
at a cost of 51.22 cents per ton, the total 
cost of collection for the year being 
$101,500. This tonnage was destroyed 
in the six municipal incinerators at 4 
cost of $39,500, or 19.95 cents per ton. 
The Department removed 21,625 dead 
dogs and cats and 299 dead horses and 
cows from the streets and destroyed them 
by burning. 

Lost motion has been practically elim 
inated in the Department. The trucks 
are each assigned to one of the six in- 
cinerators, preventing congestion at any 
plant. All trucks and are of 
the dump type, speeding up the unloading 
at the plants. 

All garbage and trash from hotels, res 
taurants and hospitals was removed by 
private hog raisers. This work was done 
at night between 6 P.M. and 7 A.M.. sav- 
ing the city about $25,000 per year. The 
work was supervised by city in- 
spector. 

The Houston Paper Stock Co. collects 
all paper from business houses in the 
downtown section, saving the Department 
the cost of one truck, or about $3,500 per 
year, collecting 1,824 tons. 


wagons 


one 


The Inspection Division consists of a 
Chief Inspector, and 21 sanitary inspec- 
tors, each assigned to a fleet of trucks 
or wagons and to a certain district, for 
which he is held responsible. All gar 
bage is collected in each district on its 
collection day, regardless of the number 
of hours required, the equipment being 
held in service until work is completed. 
The Department is now collecting garbage 
on all boulevards and main thorough- 
fares daily. The Commission Row is 
swept daily and the refuse hauled away, 
and it is flushed twice each week. 

Collections in the business district are 
made twice daily, there being day and 
night service, including Sundays. The 
Garbage Department operates every day 
regardless of rain, extreme cold weather 
or holidays. 

As result of the 1935 flood, the Gar 
bage Department collected approximately 
600 tons of refuse in the emergency. 
During this time 40 per cent of all city 
Garbage and Scavenger Department em- 
ployees, including the office force, worked 
day and night. 

W. S. Wese. 
Superintendent, Garbage and Scavenger 


Departments 
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Begin Now to Build Up Your 
Fire Alarm Box Distribution 


Every city should follow a planned annual program for 
maintaining adequate fire alarm box distribution by pur- 
chasing a definite number of fire alarm boxes each year. 


To accomplish this, every fire chief should first make a 
survey of his existing system by plotting out the locations of 
his present boxes on a map of his city and also marking those 
locations where additional boxes are urgently needed. A 
check up on all obsolete boxes should also be made. Then 
a definite plan should be established to replace a certain 
number of obsolete boxes and add a few new ones each year 
so that at the end of a ten-year period, the entire system will 
contain an adequate number of boxes on the streets—all of 


a modern type. 


After your needs have been determined in this manner, 
you should put in your next budget, a figure large enough 
to take care of the purchase and installation of these boxes. 
Many cities have suffered during the past few years because 
of reduced appropriations; but now with business and tax 
collections greatly improved, you should lay definite plans 
to start building up your fire alarm box distribution again 
ona planned basis, so that the efficiency of your fire depart- 
ment will not become too seriously impaired. 


We have an interesting booklet “Planning Fire Alarm 
Box Distribution for Fifty Years,” that should be a real aid 
to you in planning your fire alarm requirements. A copy 
will be sent to you on request. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City 
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Topeka’s Enclosed Fire Truck Saves 


Farm Home on First Run 


T= new enclosed fire truck 
was placed in service just in time to 
save a farm home three miles south of 
town from complete destruction. — Fire- 
men from a nearer fire station had ex 
hausted their small chemicai supply 
when the enclosed truck, making its 
initial run, arrived with its 525 gallons 
of water. The entire roof was in flames, 
but the firemen soon brought the fire un- 
der control and saved the home. 

The new truck was designed by Wil- 
liam Cauker, Fire Chief, and Charles 
Lynn, the Department’s master mechanic, 
especially to answer alarms in the rural 
districts and in the residential section 
of Topeka. Need for the truck arose 
when the city of Topeka entered into 
contracts with several townships to pro- 
vide rural fire protection. Apparatus al- 
ready in service in the city was unsatis- 
factory and ineffective in rural alarms. 

The truck has a specially designed 
body to provide shelter for firemen an- 
swering alarms in cold weather, and will 
keep the hose dry while answering alarms 
in the rain. Fire alarms during a rain 
are never welcome, since it is frequently 
necessary to unload the entire supply of 
hose and dry it. The enclosed body 
solves this problem. The body even has 
a sliding door at the back, and firemen 
can ride in comfort and safety. There 
are folding seats in the back of the 
truck, and the front seat is wide enough 
for three firemen. 

Fire department officials declare that 
the new truck is one of the most efficient 
fire-extinguishing pieces of equipment yet 
built. With its equipment, a fair-sized 
residence fire may be extinguished with- 
out help from other companies. It car- 
ries a tank, 12 feet long, 39 inches wide. 
and 22 inches high. Four lines of hose 
may be run from the pump, two 1'4- 
inch lines, and two 34-inch lines. Enough 
pressure is generated to throw water 90 
to 100 feet into the air. The large water 
tank makes the truck especially efficient 
in suburban areas beyond water-main 
service. 

FAST WORK 

Firemen on this trick can go into action 
within 30 seconds after they stop at the 
fire. In a preliminary test, the operator 
had water coming from the hose in 16 
seconds. The tank has an automatic valve 
invented by the master mechanic to speed 
up the evolution. As long as the water 
is running, the valve is open and water is 
circulating in the pump. The instant the 
water is cut off, the valve, operated by a 
vacuum from the motor, automatically 
closes. 

The truck carries 600 feet of 14-inch 
hose, 500 feet of 34-inch hose, 100 feet of 


21-inch hose, 52 feet of ladders, a dozen 
buckets, a first-aid kit, and other para- 
phernalia. It has 30 feet of suction hose, 
and the pump may draft from a well, 
cistern, tank or stream. The truck fully 
loaded weighs 8 tons. 

The body was built by a commercial 
body works, but all other work on the 
equipment was done in the Fire Depart- 
ment shop. An International truck chassis 
was purchased, and the Department made 
several mechanical changes in it to adapt 
it to fire department service. For exam- 
ple, the radiator was equipped with a 
by-pass to circulate water through the 
motor and radiator when the pump is 
being used. A heater directs heat to the 
windshield to keep ice and snow from 
obstructing the driver's vision. 

A special school of instruction was 
held, and all firemen were shown how to 
use the equipment on the truck most effi- 
ciently. 

It is estimated that the truck will be 
capable of extinguishing 90 per cent of 
the fires in the residential district, and, in 
addition to making all rural runs, it will 
respond to all residential fires in the west 
half of the city. 

O. J. Swanper, 

Engineer, Kansas Inspection Bureau, Topeka, 


Kans, 


Motives for Man- 


slaughter 
| Syl year in New York City there were 


370 murder cases, compared with 
359 in 1934. Although Police Commis- 
sioner Lewis J. Valentine reported prac- 
tical elimination of commercial prostitu- 
tion and gambling, analysis of motives 
shows that 17 cases had to de with gam- 
bling and two with vice disputes. These 
were the reported motives: 


1935 1934 

Criminal dispute or revenge. — 22 
Gambling dispute ....... ere 13 
Prostitution dispute .. 
Marital and passion.... 7 88 
Dispute—debt or business........... 19 41 
Dispute—drunken .............. 6 
Altercation—various causes ......... 93 83 
Commission of a felony, robbery. . 38 
To defraud insurance company l 


“Intersection Ratings’ 


AN index or rating that can be used as 
a basis of comparing a group of in- 
tersections for the purpose of signaliza- 
tion has been developed mathematically 
by John T. Gibala, Assistant Engineer in 
the office of the Chief Engineer of the 


Police Department, New York City. The 
calculations give consideration to vehicle 
vs. vehicle, left turns, vehicular speed, 
pedestrians vs. vehicles. The final re 
sult is a rather long equation, but one 
that is simple to use if the data are 
available. Mr. Gibala has worked out all 
the intermediate steps and will send a 
copy of the problem to those who re- 
quest it. “This manner of rating,” he 
says, “has already served a useful pur- 
pose in the preparation of a priority list 
comprising over 700 intersections.” 


Over 200 Ultra-High 
Police-Radio Stations 


NM ORE than 200 municipalities are now 
operating ultra-high-frequency po- 
lice-radio stations, on 30,100, 33,100, 
37,100 and 40,100 kilocyeles. All stations 
operating at these frequencies are classed 
by the Communications Commission as 
experimental stations, since adjustments 
may have to be made later to suit the 
degree of crowding and interference that 
may occur on this band. This frequency 
corresponds to about 9.5 meters, as com- 
pared with 120 meters for conventional 
police-radio operation and 200 meters for 
the regular broadcast band. Of the 218 
or so ultra-high stations, 84 are two-way. 
The following is quoted from a letter 
received from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission dated March 16: 
“Municipalities interested in either re- 
placing existing equipment or installing 
new stations should purchase only equip- 
ment constructed in accordance with the 
most modern engineering standards. Con- 
sideration should be given to selectivity 
of receivers, frequency stability of both 
the receivers and transmitters, and rug- 
gedness of apparatus, rather than costs. 
Many municipalities have found that the 
high obsolescence introduced by the pur- 
chase of cheaper equipment more than 
balances the difference in the initial cost.” 


Two Way Radio on 
Ambulance 


CITY ambulance in Evanston, IIl., 

will be equipped with two-way radio 
at the same time that ten prowl cars are 
being equipped by General Electric en- 
gineers. With its 15-watt transmitter, 
the ambulance can thus send word ahead 
of the nature of the patient’s needs. 


Tra ff ic Death Rate 


RAFFIC death rate per 100,000 popu- 

lation has been about 22.5 this year 
against an earlier rate of 24.3—a drop of 
7 per cent and in the direction of the 
objective of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s vigorous effort. Lowest and highest 
rates are 5.4 in San Francisco and 65.6 
in Camden, says the Bureau of the 
Census. 
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HARD FACTS 
ON THE SHOW-DOWN: 


‘On only 2 gallons of cheap fuel per hour,’’ 
reports oneowner, ‘‘my ‘Caterpillar’ Twenty- 
Two does heavy-duty work, lugging a heavy 
load on grades measuring 55 to 80%.”’ 

The ‘‘Caterpillar’’ SHOW-DOWN brings 
you the correct tractor for your work—4 
sizes of Diesel and 5 of Spark-Ignition Trac- 


tors are available. 


The driver of this ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Twenty-Two Tractor says it is the 


outfit he has used in his 23 years’ experience. It handles easily, It cong 


steep hills, soft ground, heavy loads—thanks to its non-skid ‘traction 
sure control. It’s versatile—does roadwork, dirt-moving, hauling, ref 
handling, and other jobs equally well. And it is first choice for its ow 
because of the low operating costs that are teamed with i depends 
performance—fuel costs at a new low, maintenance costs d@wn to 
bottom—the same qualities that make it the best buy for tax dollars. 
the whole ‘‘Caterpillar’’ SHOW-DOWN from a dealer. Caterpillar Tra: 
Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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Streets: Maintenance and Accounting 


Major Engineering Projects 
in Cumberland, Md., 
in 1935 


Parapet 1935, the city of Cumberland, 
Md., spent over $600,000 on improve- 
ments alone, including: 


9.400 ft. of sanitary sewers ranging 


2.535 ft. of storm sewers ranging 

from S4 im. to 94 im......cccccccs 42,414.46 
2.709 ft. of cast iron water mains 

ranging from 6 in. to 16 in....... 12,107.00 
Street resurfacing with black top ma- 

39,457.25 
Municipal airport grading.......... 418,000.00 
Municipal playground grading...... 24,398.00 
Brick stack at incinerator.......... 870.91 


$600,016.37 


The city still has four major projects 
to be completed, which include the sewer- 
ing of the Lindnerville and Bedford Road 
sections recently annexed to the city of 
Cumberland, an outfall sewer 3 miles 
long leading from Lindnerville to the 
Potomac River, ranging in size from 18- 
to 27-inch, and a 16-inch water line 2,500 
feet long connecting the present Bedford 
Street line to the main line of the city 
reservoir. 

When the sewer projects are com- 
pleted, the city of Cumberland will be 
100 per cent sewered and all the streams 
running through the city will have been 
cleared up and all sewage removed. Sew- 
age is now deposited at one central point 
three miles below the city, where the con- 
struction of a sewage-treatment plant is 
anticipated. 

All the work has been done by the city 
except one job which was let out by con- 
tract and is now finished. The remainder 
of the work is being carried out by the 
city under the direction of the Street 
Commissioner and the City Engineer. As 
soon as the weather permits, the city will 
complete the grading at the municipal 
airport and the municipal playground, 
and will also resurface several streets 
which were started before bad weather 
set in. 

Henry W. 
City Engineer. 


Portland Cement Mixed 
with Clay to Stabilize 
Soil Bases 


ESEARCH in the use of portland 

cement for stabilizing soil bases has 
recently been performed in South Caro- 
lina. During 1933 and 1934 seven sec- 
tions of road, varying in length from 500 
to 1,000 feet. were constructed in soil 
whose natural clay content ranged be- 
tween 21 and 54 per cent. All were cov- 
ered with bituminous wearing surfaces. 
The smallest amount of cement used was 
1% sacks per cubic yard of treated ma- 
terial. There was no indication, how- 
ever, that this was the minimum amount 


which could be used. The quantities 
were estimated for a compacted thickness 
of 6 inches of base course, although 
cores drilled from the experimental sec- 
tions did not show that stabilization ex- 
tended to this depth. 

Experimental work in the treatment 
of soils with bituminous materials has 
been conducted recently in various parts 
of the country. During the past five 
years, plant-mix and road-mix jobs have 
been constructed utilizing the different 
grades of tars, road oils, and bituminous 
emulsions. In addition to the highways 
which have been so treated, airplane 
landing fields also have been stabilized 
with bituminous material. 

To keep stabilized soil roads in the 
low-cost field, special attention must be 
directed toward simple operations and 
toward conditions and materials. 

—From a paper on “Stabilized Soil Roads” by 
C. A. Hocentocier, and E. A. Wittis, Senior 
Highway Engineer and Associate Highway Engi- 
neer, respectively, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 


published in Civil Engineering for December, 1935, 
page 759. 


Engineering Cost Account- 
ing and Budget Publicity 
(yan a large municipal de- 


partment on a reduced budget is not 
an easy matter. Unless careful checks 
are made at regular intervals, the budget 
can easily be exceeded, making it neces- 
sary to secure supplementary funds or to 
lay off employees. In order to secure the 
best results, it is advisable for engineer- 
officials to have a knowledge of account- 
ing as well as engineering. 

In St. Louis, reports are submitted to 
the Director of Streets and Sewers about 
the fifth of each month covering all sec- 
tional activities of the previous month. 
These reports show monthly expenditures 
for labor and material. Whenever a 
quota is being exceeded, the condition 
can be corrected by putting on the brakes 
before things become serious. 

A decided improvement has been made 
in compiling departmental records, and 
the various clerks deserve commendation 
for their cooperation along these lines. 
There is room for further improvement. 
which will no doubt be brought about in 
the near future. 

It required the combined efforts of the 
cost accountant, the efficiency engineer, 
two assistants and numerous clerks to 
prepare the first departmental inventory. 
This work took nearly two months and, 
as regular routine duties had to suffer, 
it is doubtful whether the work can be 
undertaken again without additional 
forces. 

That the Department of Streets and 
Sewers has functioned efficiently during 
the past two years speaks well for the 
careful check made on _ expenditures. 
Notwithstanding a _ greatly reduced 
budget, there has been no need to lay 
off any employees. Funds had to be 


used with the utmost care, and 
possible advantage taken of economies. 
It was largely through the hearty co 
operation of all employees that full activi 
ties were carried on. This was accom 
plished without any need for supple 
mentary funds, and at the end of the 
fiscal year a substantial sum was turned 
back to General Revenue. 

The Director must be intimately ac 
quainted with the details of all de 
partmental activities in order to aid in the 
preparation of the budget. A_ prelimi 
nary set-up is made and submitted, about 
the end of each calendar year, to the 
Budget Director, who, after estimating 
the receipts of the coming fiscal year, 
cuts the various departmental budgets to 
suit the city purse. Later on, confer 
ences are held between the Budget Dire« 
tor and various departmental heads. At 
these conferences certain essential items 
may be reinstated in the budget and 
others dropped. About this time news 
paper publicity starts and articles appear 
indicating that drastic cuts may be neces- 
sary in order to avoid a deficit. While 
the taxpayer is entitled to know what is 
going on, how about the large number 
of city employees earning a meager wage 
on which they have to support a large 
family? This publicity causes no end 
of worry as to whether or not a reduc 
tion in forces will take place, and the 
worry in turn impairs the character of 
the men’s work. Still later, when budget 
discussions take place before the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment and the 
Ways and Means Committee of the Board 
of Aldermen, the worry on the part of 


every 


city employees becomes more acute. Thus 
a further reduction in efficiency. This 
situation continues until the budget is 


finally approved by the Board of Alde1 
men, and each year—but more particular 
ly during periods of business depression 

the city loses money for several months 
through impaired efficiency. The em 
ployees are not to blame for this condi- 
tion. They can’t help worrying about 
being unable to support their families. 
Possibly the solution lies in tempering 
the publicity given out during this period 

Frank J. McDevirr, 


Director of Streets and Sewers 


Street Maintenance in 
San Mateo. Calif. 


( UR streets are in fair condition, but 

some maintenance work is needed 
at present. Owing to the lack of funds 
for the last three years, our only main- 
tenance has been low-cost repairs with 
asphalt surfacing or emulsified asphalt. 
No relief labor has been used in this 
work. We plan on spending about twice 
as much money in 1936 as in the past. 
We also have an additional 14-cent of 
gas tax funds from the state to be used 
on our major streets. 

E. P. Wirsey, 


City Engineer 
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me L..... put your water problem squarely up to the “world’s 


| PP [ER largest water developers.” Let's hear what their world-wide 

experienced hydrological engineers have to say. No matter 

WATER FOR what your problems are: complete new installation, modern- 
MUNICIPALITIES 


ization, or increasing capacity, Layne can give you depend- 

ayne hydrological engineers under- : 

Municipal. able, basically sound and practical guidance. For more than 
ities. Without obligation an analyzation 50 years—in all parts of the world, Layne has met and solved 
of your water supply needs will be made. 


Recommendations for increasing efficiency the most difficult water production problems. The coupon 
- and lowering cost will be provided. Mail below will bring you interesting and fully illustrated literature 
i the coupon below—or address your letter ‘ 

to our General Offices. about Layne water development service. 


LAYNE PUMPS 
and WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES LAYNE & BOWLER. INC., Dept. B. 
. LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO., Stuttgart, Ark. : LAYNE-ATLANTIC General Office, Memphis, Tenn., U. S. A. 
Sas CO., Norfolk, Va. : LAYNE-CENTRAL CO., Memphis, Tenn Please send illustrated literature on Layne Pumps, Wells. 
oe LAYNE-NORTHERN CO., Inc., Mishawaka, Ind. : LAYNE- Well Water Systems and information on how Layne solves 
LOUISIANA CO., Inc., Lake Charles, La. : LAYNE-NEW YORK Water Problems. 


CO., INC., New York City, N. Y. : LAYNE-NORTH CENTRAL 
CO., Chicago, Ill. : LAYNE-NORTHWEST CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE LAYNE-OHIO CO., Columbus, O. : LAYNE-BOWLER Name_——____ — 
pie NEW ENGLAND CO., Boston, Mass. : LAYNE-TEXAS CO., 
Houston, Tex. : LAYNE-WESTERN CO., Kansas City, Mo City 


Do you mention Taz Amenican City? Please do. 
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alitornia Municipal W ater Supplies 


By CHARLES GILMAN HYDE 


Professor of Sanitary Engineering, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


ALIFORNIA is a state of many anomalies, climatic, 
ethnic, and others. In comparison with other por- 
tions of the United States, we find here the highest 

and the lowest spots; areas which are assuredly among 
the hottest, and others which are among the coldest; dis- 
tricts which are rarely visited by frosts, and others which 
are so uniformly cold and with such short seasons that 
only the hardier grains can be grown; portions so dry 
that rain is an extraordinary event, and others with an 
annual rainfall perhaps the greatest in continental United 
States, or closely such. In general, the climate is marked 
by a wet season occurring normally between October and 
March, and a dry season extending from April to Septem- 
ber. Over most of the state the bulk of the rainfall occurs 
during the months of November to February, inclusive. 
Marked variations in the depth of precipitation obtain with 
changes in altitude and geo- 

Precipitation in the higher 
portions of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains occurs large- 
ly in the form of snow. The 
snow blanket, serving as a 
reservoir, ordinarily main- 
tains stream flow until well 
into the summer. It is ob- 
vious that under such cli- 
matic conditions stream flow 
must be subject to great fluc- 
tuations, and that impound- 
ing reservoir storage must be 
essential to any considerable 
degree of development and 
utilization of surface water 
resources, whether for pur- 
poses of public water supply, 


of irrigation, or of water 


power. 

The great valleys and 
coastal plains of California 
are in general composed of 
deep alluvial deposits. Un- 
der natural conditions these 
were filled, sometimes to the 
point of overflowing, with 
ground water. Municipal 


CALIF., 


the filtered waters from 


and irrigation water sup- 


THE WELL-KNOWN WATER TEMPLE AT SUNOL, 


BUILT BY THE SPRING VALLEY WATER 
COMPANY SOME 2 
In a tiled basin far beneath the surface of the ground 
the Sunol 
artesian well waters from Livermore Valley. This is 
one of the early attempts to beautify water-works struc 
tures in the West 


plies have been taken from these underground reservoirs 
to such an extent that in many, if not most, of the highly 
developed areas the demand has become greater than the 
long-term supply or rate of replenishment. In conse- 
quence, water levels in wells have been continuously drop- 
ping until, in certain districts, critical conditions are being 
reached. The deeper waters are apt to be more heavily 
mineralized and are of course more costly to develop and 
pump. 

With extremes in precipitation and in temperature, such 
as have been noted, and in general with long dry seasons 
obtaining throughout the more densely inhabited sections of 
the state, it is natural to find wide variations in water 
« mands as between the rainy and the dry seasons. Irriga- 
tion of lawns, gardens and parks is therefore a more im- 
portant item in municipal water service in arid and semi- 
arid regions than it is in 
areas with a larger and 
more uniformly distributed 
precipitation. 
of California 
are not as yet heavily indus- 
trialized, and the demand for 
water in that field is rela- 
tively small. The canning 
industry does, however, make 
significant 
the water 


The cities 


demands upon 
supply in some 
communities. 

Despite the planned brev 
ity of this discussion, certain 
controlling conditions have 
thus been described and cer- 
tain statistical data are here- 
in later presented with a 
view to furnishing somewhat 
of a background for a more 
competent interpretation of 
the problems, methods, and 
specific facts concerning the 
municipal water supplies of 
California. 

For the most part the 
statistical data presented 
herein apply to the years 
1930-32. They have been 
compiled from a photostati 


25 YEARS AGO 


gravels meet the 
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SOUTH END OF THE 7,096-FOOT JAWBONE 
INVERTED SIPHON OF THE LOS ANGELES AQUE 
DUCT DURING ITS CONSTRUCTION IN) 1912-13 


It varies in diameter from 10 feet at its upper end to 
7 feet 6 inches at its lowest point 


edition of a report of the Bureau of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, California State Department of Public Health, C. G. 
Gillespie, Director and Chief Engineer, entitled “Water 
Works Statistics—Cities, Towns and Sanitary Districts in 
California, as Surveyed in 1930, 1931 and 1932.” 

Because of conditions already described, it is a relatively 
difficult and expensive matter, in many parts of the state, 
to secure a domestic water supply as an individual under- 
taking. Thus it would appear that in contrast with some 
other states an unusually large percentage of communities 
in California, including the very smallest, are provided 
with a public water supply. 

The available information indicates that 311 places or 
districts are publicly supplied with water. Of that num- 
her, 274 are cities or other incorporated places, and 37 
are sanitary districts. The population resident in 1930 
in these 311 places was 4,327,000, or somewhat over 76 
per cent of the entire population of the state and somewhat 
more than the population resident in all incorporated 


places. 


Number of Water-Supply Systems 


In a considerable number of cases a group of communi- 
ties is supplied by a single system of water works. A not- 
able example is the group of ten cities and sanitary dis- 
tricts on the east side of San Francisco Bay supplied by 
the East Bay Municipal Utility District. Similarly, the 
Marin Municipal Water District supplies at least ten inde- 
pendent communities from its system of works. There are 
a few cases where from two to four independent systems 
supply a single community. An unusual example is May- 


wood, a place of about 6,800 inhabitants, supplied by th: ce 
mutual water companies. The city of Los Angeles is sup. 
plied by a number of independent water systems. It ap. 
pears that the 311 incorporated places and districts p 
vided with public water supplies, as noted above, are s\\)- 
plied by 282 systems of works. 


Ownership and Development 


Of the 311 places and districts in question, 190, or (| 
per cent, are supplied from works publicly owned; and 
113, or 36 per cent, from works under private ownershi). 
Of the last number, 107 are owned by companies or co: 
porations and 6 by individuals. Eight places or districts 
are supplied by two or more systems of works, one or more 
in each instance being publicly owned and one or more pri 
vately owned. 

There is a large number of small communities in Cali- 
fornia located in the great valleys and coastal plains at 
considerable distances from perennial streams of suitable 
character for water-supply purposes. For such places a 
ground water rather than a surface water is the more avail- 
able and logical source of supply. 

Of the 311 places or districts having public water sup- 
plies, 167, or 54 per cent, are supplied by wells. In addi- 
tion, 10 are supplied by springs and 4 by combinations of 
wells, springs and tunnels. Fifty-six places or districts (18 
per cent), including a majority of the largest cities, are 
supplied by both surface and ground water. Seventy-four 
communities, or nearly 24 per cent, are supplied exclusive- 
ly by surface waters. 


Water Consumption 


As already noted, a relatively wide seasonal range in 
water consumption is to be expected in regions which are 
semi-arid in character and where there are well-defined wet 
and dry periods. Figures of average use of water in the 
communities of the state in recent years are not immediately 
available, but statistics showing the reported range in con- 
sumption have been gathered by the State Bureau of Sani- 
tary Engineering. These have been studied by the author 
in connection with the use of meters. The results are pre- 
sented in the following table: 


Water ConsuMPTION IN CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES AND Districts wItH 
Various STATED PERCENTAGES OF METERED SERVICES 


Range in Daily Consumption 


Per Cent No. 1930 Average Gals. per Ratio 
Services of Popula- Population Total—MGD Inhabitant Max. to 
Metered Places tion per Place Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. 
95-100 188 3,815,100 20,300 325.2 629.7 85. 165. 1.9 
75- 94 32 117,000 3,700 14.7 36.8 125. 315 2.5 
5O- 74 14 34,500 2,500 7.0 149 205. 430. 2.1 
25- 49 7 44,000 6,300 7.4 24.7 165. 560 3.4 
Few-24 22 247,600 11,300 39.8 130.4 160. 525. 3.3 
None 22 26,100 1,200 8.4 20.9 3.0. 800 2.5 
No infor- 

mation 26 42,600 1,600 


Totals and 
Averages 311 4,326,900 13,900 402.5 8574 95* 200* 21 

Notk:—Average percentage of services metered in 285 places for which infor- 
mation was available = 91.3. 

“Weighted averages, 

It is interesting to observe that the range in water con- 
sumption per inhabitant for communities whose services 
were practically all metered was smaller, and the actual 
demand per inhabitant was very much less, than in the 
other groups of places. The actual consumption per in- 
habitant was far higher in places with no meters than in 
those which had some meters, even though few. 

Studies of water consumption in the year 1914 in 108 
California communities were made by the author to deter- 
mine the average daily per inhabitant demand for the entire: 
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up and according to the percentages of services metered. 

ie daily per inhabitant consumption for the whole group, 
»cured as a direct average, was 155 gallons and, calculated 

a weighted mean, was 112 gallons. 
entages of services metered was 63. 


Use and Effect of Meters 


Information with respect to meters on services is avail- 
able for 308 of the 311 places and districts in California 
provided with public water supplies. The total numbet 
of taps in these 308 communities, for the period surveyed, 
was 1,159,000, and the total number of meters in service 
was approximately 1,058,000. 


The average per- 


In other words, 91.3 per 
cent of all water services in the state were found to be pro- 
vided with meters. 
about 93 per cent of the population actually supplied with 
public water. 


It is estimated that meters were sery ing 


The general effect of meters upon the demand for water 
has been referred to and exhibited by the figures in the 
table. The most striking facts brought out by the present 
study are that nearly 90 per cent of the population living 
in communities having public water supplies is resident 
in places wherein from 95 to 100 per cent of all services 
are metered, and that 91.3 per cent of all services in the 
state are provided with meters. 


Water Treatment in California 


There are 35 filtration plants in California having an 
aggregate rated capacity of about 200 million gallons per 
24 hours. There are three slow sand plants. The remainder 
are rapid sand. Of the latter, 19 are of the gravity type 
and 13 of the pressure type. These plants supply all or 
a portion of the water consumed in 40 communities. The 
majority of these plants, namely 26, have been installed as 
a measure of hygienic safety. Twenty-three plants func- 
tion to remove turbidity, 23 to remove algae, 4 to remove 
fungus growths from well water supplies, 4 to remove or 


reduce color, and 2 to remove iron. Four plants involve 


LA CIENEGA WATER 
SOFTENING, IRON 
AND HYDROGEN SULPHIDE 
REMOVAL PLANT OF 
BEVERLY HILLS, 
CALIF. 
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aeration to remove hydrogen sulphide from well waters. 
Coagulated subsidence, without subsequent filtration, is 
employed for the clarification of the entire supply of five 
towns, and in addition a portion of the supply furnished to 
ten communities and sanitary districts by the Marin Munic- 
ipal Water District is so treated. 
The supplies furnished to 132 communities and sanitary 


districts are chlorinated in whole or in part. Chlorination 


is applied in 72 cases to surface waters only, in 20 cases to 
ground waters only, and in 40 cases to mixed surface and 
ground water supplies. In a number of instances ammonia 
is also applied to produce chloramine. Six well water 
supplies are being super-chlorinated and later dechlorinated 


with sulphur dioxide. 


Some Notable Existing Water Works 


Many of the water works in California have features of 
ereat interest whose recital would be well worth while. 
Such features represent real contributions to the science 
and art of water-supply engineering. 

Among the projects and works which ought to be men- 
tioned in this connection are at least the following: the 
dams and storage reservoir system of San Diego; the great 
Los Angeles aqueduct; the ground water development in 
lower San Fernando Valley and elsewhere; and the Mono 
Basin resources now undergoing development for the city 
cf Los Angeles; the Pasadena well and reservoir systems: 
the reservoir and conduit in tunnel for the supply of Santa 
Barbara; the Peninsular works developed in the earlier 
years for the supply of San Francisco and the later devel- 
opments of the Pleasanton well system; the Sunol filter 
beds and Calaveras reservoir in Alameda County; and still 
more recently the Hetch Hetchy and Lake Eleanor supply 
and aqueduct works; the local storage reservoirs and not- 
able filtration plants of the East Bay (Bay of San Fran- 
cisco) cities and the more recent Mokelumne River storage 
works and aqueduct system of the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District; the reservoir system and works of the 
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Marin Municipal Water District; the coagulation and filtra- 
tion works of Sacramento; the extensive ground water sup- 
plies of Bakersfield, Fresno, Modesto, Stockton and other 


places. 


The N letropolitan District Supply 
of Southern California 


The proposed Colorado aqueduct works for the supply 
of thirteen cities now comprising the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California is the most gigantic domes- 
tic water-supply undertaking, in scale, capacity and cost, 
that has ever been attempted at one time by man. The 
District embraces portions of Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties. In 1930 the population of the member cities 
was 1,666,000. 

The ground water resources of the region have been 
drawn upon beyond their utmost safe yield, and for years 
the levels have been receding, until over large areas salt 
water encroachment has ruined the supply. The ultimate 
capacity of the Owens River and Mono Basin works, 450 
million gallons daily through the Los Angeles aqueduct, 
is inadequate to meet the future needs of Los Angeles City. 
Similarly, all other surface sources, utilized or available in 
the region, are wholly incapable of meeting future de- 
mands. For these reasons the development and use of 
Colorado River water became the logical next steps in the 
solution of the water-supply problem of this region. In- 
deed, Colorado River is the only source of adequate supply 
available. 

The construction of Boulder Canyon dam has made the 
regulation of Colorado River possible and insures the 
sufliciency of both water and power for the Colorado 
aqueduct project. This magnificent concrete structure has 
been built to the unprecedented height of 727 feet from 
foundation to crest and is creating a reservoir to hold, 
when full, the stupendous volume of 10,000 billion gallons. 
It offers the opportunity to develop hydroelectric power 
to the extent of from 4 to 6 billion kilowatt-hours per year. 

The Colorado aqueduct project, whose construction was 
begun in 1932, contemplates the erection of a large dam 
across Colorado River just below the mouth of Bill Wil- 
‘liams River, 16 miles north of Parker, Ariz.; the building 
of 242.3 miles of aqueduct works (tunnels, cut-and-cover 
aqueduct, open canals, inverted siphons, force mains, etc.) ; 
and the construction of Cajalco reservoir, a terminal storage 
basin, located ten miles south of Riverside, whence distribu- 
tion pipe lines will lead to various parts of the water 
district. 

The ultimate daily capacity of these projected works 
will be about 1,600 second-feet, or 1,030 million gallons. 
major items, such as the Parker dam, the intakes, 
tunnels, main canal and cut-and-cover aqueduct sec- 
tions, and the pumping-plant structures, will be built to 
full capacity at the outset. Pumping equipment, pipe 
lines and similar features, which readily can be duplicated 
or enlarged in the future, will be constructed to have an 
initial capacity of 600 second-feet, or 390 million gallons 
per day. The initial cost of the enterprise is estimated to 
be $219,000,000, and the ultimate cost $284,000,000. 

Parker dam will raise the water in Colorado River 72 
feet or to El. 450. Cajalco reservoir, at the terminus of 


Certain 


the aqueduct, may have an ultimate elevation of 1,405 
feet, making a net static pumping lift of 955 feet. There 
will be five pumping lifts of unexampled heights, con- 


sidering the volume to be raised. These will aggreg.ie 
1,617 feet, the smallest lift being 147 feet and the larg: st 
440 feet. The hydraulic grade line of the 242.3 miles of 
conduits will have a fall of 662 feet, or approximately 2.7 
feet per mile as an average value. The highest elevation 
attained on route will be 1,807 feet. The estimated annual 
pumping costs range from $1,800,000 for the first year of 
operation to about $4,000,000 for the fiftieth year, with 
power costs figured respectively at 1.67 and 1.69 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. To raise 1,600 second-feet of water through 
a static plus dynamic head of, say, 1,800 feet will require 
some 385,000 horsepower on the shafts of centrifugal 
pumps having a working efficiency of 85 per cent. 

The aqueduct will embrace approximately 92 miles o/ 
tunnels, 55 miles of cut-and-cover section, 62 miles of 
open lined canal, 29 miles of inverted siphons, 2 miles of 
force mains and ditches, and 2 miles of passage through 
reservoirs. 

Cajalco reservoir will be created by a rolled fill earth 
dam initially 170 feet in height and perhaps ultimately 
245 feet high. The initial capacity will be about 20 bil- 
lion gallons. The ultimate capacity can be 73 billion 
gallons. 

The aqueduct traverses forbidding deserts and rugged 
mountainous areas. Before the actual work of construc- 
tion of the aqueduct proper could be begun, it was neces- 
sary to build 147 miles of surfaced highway, 448 miles of 
high-voltage electrical power lines, 1,060 circuit miles of 
telephone line, and 180 miles of water-supply pipe lines 
with the essential wells as sources of supply and pumping 
equipment to deliver the water to points of use. Despite 
all handicaps, the work of construction has made marvelous 
progress. The driving of the tunnels has set new stand- 
ards of speed. 


California's Contributions to Water- 
Supply Engineering 


California has made her own particular and significant 
contributions to water-supply engineering through her 
truly great engineers, through brilliantly conceived and 
executed projects, and through many new and original de- 
vices and methods. Such men as Hermann Schussler, A. 
Chabot, F. E. Brown, J. M. Howells, James D. Schuyler, 
William Mulholland, H. N. Savage, Arthur L. Adams, 
C. E. Grunsky, M. M. O’Shaughnessy, G. A. Elliott, and 
others will long be remembered because of the new or 
better things that they have conceived and accomplished in 
the field of public water supplies. 

California has contributed the stove-pipe casing and the 
so-called California method of sinking wells. Here the 
first rock-fill and hydraulic-fill dams were constructed, 
and the first gam of the strictly pure arch type. Early, if 
not the first, multiple arch dams were built in California. 
On the Los Angeles aqueduct Mulholland constructed in- 
verted siphons larger by far and under very much higher 
heads than had ever before been attempted on water-sup- 
ply projects anywhere. 

Other contributions have been made in the fields of 
deep-well pumping by air lifts, multiple-stage centrifugal 
pumps and reciprocating plunger pumps; to the treatment 
of water by aeration, coagulation, floc conditioning and 
sedimentation; to the hydraulics and design of slow sand 
and rapid sand filter underdrains; to the architecture and 
landscaping of water-works structures. 
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Sources of Water Supply 
for the City of Los Angeles 


OS ANGELES, CALIF., is to be the host to the American Water Works 
Association at its 56th Annual Convention, June 8-12. That those who 
attend the convention as well as those at home may see something of the 
beauties of the various sources of water supply for the city of Los Angeles. 
we are publishing at the right, and below, a group of photographs supplied 


through the courtesy of H. A. Van Norman, Chief Engineer and General Man- 


ager of Water Works, Bureau of Water Works and Supply of Los Angeles. 


MULHOLLAND DAM BEFORE BEAUTIFICATION 


\ 


PARKER CREEK 


SILVER LAKE RESERVOIR 


71 
> 
MULHOLLAND DAM AFTER LANDSCAPING 
ENTRANCE TO ROWENA RESERVOIR 
LAKE GEORGE SAWTELLE PRESSURE BREAK 


andling Q,QOO Water Accounts 


Monthly Billing Done Rapidly by Machine in City of 45,000 


By N. V. MOSS 
Chief Clerk, Waters Department, Amarillo, Texas 


i. HE city of Amarillo began the operation of the local with the meter readings. The readings are taken one 
water works in 1927 and now handles approximately each month on a meter reading sheet. The sheets hav: 
9.000 accounts each month, mailing the bills and space for the continuous recording of readings for a period 


14 collecting and posting the credits with addressing, billing of 24 months. At the top of the sheet is the customer’s 
name, street address and folio number. The sheets are 
arranged in the meter book numerically by folio number. 
The folio number is one given to each lot within the city 
limits, the lots being so numbered as to run consecutively 


and posting mat hines. 


Meter Reading 


P Ihe routine of mailing and collecting water bills starts as to meter location. These books, after having been read, 
» 
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A CORNER OF 

WATER-WORKS 

SHOWING THE BILLING 

MACHINES AND CUSTOMERS’ 
LEDGERS 


THE 


OFFICE, 


are turned in to the billing clerk. The billing clerk extends 


the amount of consumption for the current month by sub- 
tracting the previous from the current meter reading, and 


also puts down the amount of the bill. The book is now 
ready for the billing machine operator. 

We are using individual customers ledger sheets, which 
are filed in loose-leaf form in a ledger tray. The bills are 
mailed on postal cards, printed to specifications in our 
own printing shop. These cards have space for the previ- 
ous month’s and the current month’s meter reading, and 
the date of each. They also show the consumption in 
thousands of gallons and the amount of the gross and net 
bill. 

The mailing list is kept on Addressograph plates filed 
numerically by folio number, the same as the meter sheets 
and individual consumers’ ledger sheets. These plates show 
the customer’s name, address and folio number. The cards 
are addressed by running the plates through the addressing 
machine. and are delivered to the billing machine operator 
in the same order as his meter reading sheets and cus- 
tomers” ledger sheets. 


Billing by Machines 


The billing machine operator now has his meter sheets, 
printed bills and customers’ ledger sheets, and is ready to 
start billing. The data are taken from the meter sheet and 
posted to the customer’s ledger sheet, the customer’s bill, 
bearing his name and address, and a sales audit sheet, all 
in one operation by a Burroughs billing machine. The 
sales audit sheet is just a blank strip of paper which by 
use of a carbon records a duplicate of the information 
placed on the bill and the ledger. It is later used as a 
basis for the journal entry to the Consumers’ Accounts 
receivable. 

The information placed on the bill includes the date and 
meter reading of the previous month, the date and meter 
reading of the current month, the consumption in thou- 
sands of gallons, and the gross and net amounts of the 
bill. The machine carries the totals of all this informa- 
tion, so that when a group has been completed, proof of 
the work is available. In other words, the total of all the 


previous meter readings plus the total of consumption 
should equal the total of all the present readings. The 
billings are now complete, 
placed in the mail. 


and the postal card bills are 


When the bills are presented for payment, they are re- 
ceipted, the stub end being retained, from which the credits 


\ Burroughs posting machine is used to post 
It posts the 


are posted. 
the payments to the consumers’ ledger sheets. 
date and amount of payment. 

One man operates both the billing and the posting 
This means that he makes approximately 18,000 
In addition 


machine. 
entries to the customers’ ledgers each month. 
to the machine work, he routes his own stubs before posting 
the cash payments and puts on by hand any arrears which 
may be unpaid at the time of the billing. 

The city is divided into districts, each district having a 
different meter-reading date. By this arrangement bills 
are going out almost every day, and either the billing 
machine or the posting machine is in use almost constantly. 


PWA Has Buitr 2,000 Water Works 
AND Retatep Prosecrs 
HE Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 
has announced that approximately 2,000 water works and 
related projects have been made possible in towns and cities 


of 48 states through PWA financing. Of these 1,696 were 
water works and immediately related projects, for which 


$169,631.820 in loans and grants was allotted. There is no 
easy method of determining the total amount of construction 
thus made possible, although the Engineering Division esti- 
mates it at $247,000,000. 

In devoting 25 per cent of its non-Federal program to this 
phase of public improvements, PWA made it possible for com- 
munities to construct complete water-works systems, plants 
for the treatment and distribution of water, supplies from 
wells, springs, rivers and lakes, filtration plants, softening 
plants, aeration, chlorination, 
dams, intakes, reservoirs, distribution piping systems, fire pro- 
tection, meters, elevated tower storage tanks, industrial water 
supply, revamping present treatment plants, extension to dis 


general chemical treatment, 


tribution systems, sewage systems and disposal plants, power 
plants, and so on. 

This construction program has been of great advantage be- 
cause it made possible work for contractors and their super- 
visory staffs when communities were prevented by lack of 
funds from continuing their civic improvements. It permitted 
the utilization of construction equipment which would other- 
wise have continued idle with due to 
depreciation and carrying charges. It also furnished work 
for manufacturers of equipment and supplies, and it bolstered 
activity in the engineering and architectural professions. 


losses to the owners 
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Repaving a P ittsburgh Bridge 


By HENRY D. JOHNSON, JR. 
Chiel Engineer, Department of Public Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE necessity for keeping the Manchester Bridge in 

the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., open to traffic largely 

dictated the choice of vitrified vertical fiber brick as 
a paving surface. This bridge connects the lower end of 
the business district of Pittsburgh with the light manufac- 
turing and residential North Side district, which was for- 
merly the city of Allegheny. It has a normal traffic volume 
of 13,322 vehicles per day and one street-car line. In 
addition to connecting the business district with the North 
Side district, it serves as an important connection to those 
areas lying to the south side of the Ohio and Monongahela 


Rivers which are served by the Point Bridge. 


Earlier Paving Surfaces 


Ihe Manchester Bridge was erected in 1912 but, owing 
to financial difficulties, was not opened to traffic until 
1914. It had originally been paved with wooden blocks 
on a concrete base. The original concrete mix was 1:3:6, 
and, as was customary at that time, was mixed with a large 
quantity of mixing water, from 7 to 9 gallons per sack. 
This weak concrete base began to show failure as early as 
1927, at which time the maintenance forces of the city 
removed the wood block paving from the two flanks and 
replaced it with sheet asphalt. This sheet asphalt surfac- 
ing, as well as the wood block remaining in the street-car 
area, was highly unsatisfactory from the standpoint of skid- 
ding. and innumerable accidents occurred on this bridge 
during wet or icy weather. 


Choice of New Pavement 


In choosing a new pavement serious consideration had 
to be given to the non-skid qualities of the wearing sur- 
face. The Department of Public Works felt that the only 
choice lay between a concrete pavement and a modern 
brick pavement. Because of the existence of the street-car 
tracks and the necessity for paving to the level of the top 
of the rails, a one-course concrete pavement was definitely 
ruled out, for any failure of the wearing surface would 
mean the complete replacement of all the concrete. This is 
unduly expensive, since the contour of the roadway varies 
from 4!% inches as a minimum thickness at the curbs to 11 
inches as a maximum depth at the crown, the average depth 
at the crown being practically 10 inches. 

The selection of a two-course concrete pavement seemed 
inadvisable because, on account of the necessity of keep- 
ing the bridge open to traffic, it was felt the constant vibra- 
tion occasioned by trafic might prevent a proper bond be- 
tween the top and bottom courses. The possibility of the 
use of plain wire-cut vertical fiber brick was then investi- 
gated. 

\ study was made of the brick of this type, especially 
the de-aired brick which was used on the repaving of Chest- 
nut Street between Sth and 13th streets in Philadelphia. 
The excellent results obtained in Philadelphia commended 
the brick to the engineers of this department, and further 
studies were made. It was finally decided to select a 3-inch 


vitrified vertical fiber paving brick with standard lugs, and 
to use a %4-inch bituminous mastic cushion. The brick 
used conformed substantially to the recommended stand- 
ard specifications for vitrified brick pavement of the Ameri- 
can Society of Municipal Engineers. They were 4 inches 
in width, 8! inches in length, and 3 inches in depth, havy- 
ing two lugs on one side which would project not less 
than !,-inch nor more than 14-inch from the body of the 
brick. The brick also had non-continuous vertical bar lugs 
on each end which were non-meshing. 

Permission was granted for the testing of this brick at 
the factory, and most of the brick used on the Manchester 
Bridge were so tested. Some difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining brick for this job, since the city of Pittsburgh 
specifications require that the abrasion loss shall not ex- 
ceed an average of 22 per cent. nor shall any one of three 
samples show a loss in excess of 24 per cent, also be- 
cause the city of Pittsburgh requires the contractor to fur- 
nish a bond to agree to maintain the pavement for five 
years—an unusual requirement, which is quoted: 

“The contractor shall replace any and all defective brick surfacing not 
caused by ordinary wear and tear, that is due to defective workmanship or 
material, and specifically he shal] take up and replace any and all brick 
that may be broken, raveled or spalled. after written notice from the direc- 
tor so te do. Such replacement shall be made by the contractor as often 
as ordered by the director. All materials and workmanship employed in 
making repairs shall conform in all respects to the requirements herein- 
before specified, and shall at all times be subject to the approval of the 
director. If, prior to the expiration of the guarantee period, wherever the 
concrete foundation is found to be defective, the entire pavement, in 
cluding the concrete foundation, shall be taken up and relaid. Any brick 
which becomes soft, unsound, broken, or distintegrated, shall be replaced 
with new brick. Wherever the surface of the pavement becomes uneven 
on account of defective material, or by wear of the brick, or by settlement 
of the pavement, or any other causes, and shows a variation of %-inch or 
more, from the general surface of the pavement as determined by a 4foot 
straightedge placed in any position on the surface of the pavement, the 


contractor shall remove the brick and re-lay the same with sound materials 
to the proper crown and grade.” 


Specifications for bituminous material for mastic bed 
conformed to the American Society of Municipal Engi- 
neers’ specifications previously mentioned. 


New Base and Surface Laid 


After the contract was let and upon notification by the 
director, the contractor removed the old paving materials 
from the west flank of the bridge, that is, between the west 
rail of the west track and the curb, and poured a portland 
cement concrete base with high early strength cement and 
proportioned in a ratio of 94 pounds of cement to 540 
pounds of surface dry aggregate, the aggregate being pro- 
portioned between fine and coarse so as to secure, in the 
opinion of the Department, that combination which would 
be most dense, strong and serviceable. Although the 
specifications permitted the use of as much as 6 gallons of 
water per sack of cement, including water in the aggre- 
gates, the average total water used was only 514 gallons. 
The concrete base was screeded and floated so that there 
would be a reasonably smooth surface, although no belt- 
ing nor brooming was required. 

As soon as this base was poured, and at the end of 
approximately 48 hours, paving started by spreading the 
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istic cushion to a depth slightly more than *4-inch and 
. reeding it to a smooth and uniform contour. The brick 
were then laid, culled, rolled, reculled and relaid. After 
ihe brick were laid down, properly rolled and accepted by 
the inspector, the surface was given a spray coat of white- 
wash, and joint filler which conformed to the specifications 
of the American Society of Municipal Engineers was 
poured on the surface and into the joints. As soon as this 
paving was completed and the joints poured, it was opened 
to trafic and the above procedure was repeated for the east 
or up-stream flank and later for the street-car area. 


Non-Skid Surface 


The paving is exceptionally pleasing to the eye, has a 


good contour, is smooth-riding and generally satisfactory. 
Experiments in wet and icy weather have shown it to be 
less slippery than asphalt pavements and probably as skid 
proof as any high-grade pavement. This work was carried 
out for the Department of Public Works, Leslie M. John- 
ston, Director, and the writer, Chief Engineer. by the M. 
O’Herron Company, of Pittsburgh. 

The bridge is 1,091 feet long, and has a roadway width 
of 36 feet. The contract was completed at a cost of 
$22,360.05. The unit price for the brick paving was $2.55 
per square yard, and for the concrete base $11.00 per cubic 
yard. 


AcCKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented before the 193¢ 


meeting of the Nationa] Paving Brick Asso 
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Unusual Design for Elevated Storage Tank 
By FRANK H. CLOUGH 


City Engineer, South Pasadena, Calif, 


HE problem of adequate storage capacity at a neces- 
T sary elevation in a high-value residential area was 
solved in a recent water-supply development in the 
city of South Pasadena, Calif. The city realized that the 
standard commercial elevated tank would detract a great 
deal from the attractiveness of a large, highly landscaped 
tract of land about to be subdivided, on which it was neces- 
sary to erect the tank; therefore, considerable time was 
spent to get a design that would combine a structure pleas- 
ing to the eye and yet fulfilling the requirements of utility. 
Herbert Powell, of the architectural firm of Marsh, 
Smith and Powell, worked with the city department in 
making the final accepted design. 

Somewhat overshadowing architectural design in im- 
portance was the problem of structural stability. Thus the 
city had two primary objectives in the construction—sta- 
bility and beauty. The earthquake hazard for this par- 
ticular point was considered sufficient to design for rather 
heavy lateral loads, this lateral load being 20 per cent 
of the vertical live and dead load. 

Several departures were made in the outward appearance 
ef the tank, which was of 150,000-gallon capacity and an 
over-all height of 75 feet. The top and bottom of the tank 
were made symmetrical, being semi-parabolic in contour. 
Eight vertical legs were used, and their width was accentu- 
ated by adding false plates on the sides of the built-up 
columns. The unsightly balcony at the junction of column 
and tank was left off. 

Owing to the heavy lateral loads, it was found neces- 
sary to go to structural diagonal members rather than the 
customary rods and turnbuckles. Another feature of the 
structure was the placing of the ring girder on the inside of 
the tank at the junction of column and tank. The connec- 
tion of structural members and the tank to the column 
proved to be a troublesome and interesting phase of the 
work. Eccentric loads were eliminated wherever possi- 
ble. Heavy wing and stiffener plates were used, especially 
at the junction of the column and ring girder. The foot- 
ings also came in for special attention. They were sunk 
into a hard sandstone formation. A special fin was welded 
to the bottom of the column shoe. During erection the fin 
fitted in a recess in the concrete footing and allowed for 


some movement. Later it was grouted in place. This fin 

was in addition to two large anchor bolts and served to 

efficiently transmit any lateral loads that might occur. 
The tank was furnished and erected by the Pittsburgh- 


Des Moines Steel Co. 


DESIGNED 
SOUTH 


THE NEW 150,000-GALLON SPECIALLY 
ELEVATED WATER STORAGE TANK AT 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
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Representative Charges by Private Water Companies 
Reported by Pennsylvania Economic Council 


VALUABLE study of fire-hydrant rentals paid by 

nunicipalities to private water companies has been 

made by the Pennsylvania Economie Council. The 
table accompanying this article contains reports from 15 
cities, 68 boroughs, and 17 first-class townships. It shows 
the total number of hydrants, the number of hydrants per 
thousand people, the annual hydrant charges, and the cost 
per capita. 

Municipal water departments less frequently charge for 
the service to fire hydrants, and where hydrant rentals are 
charged by water departments the rates are usually only 
nominal. The accompanying tabulation, therefore, in- 
cludes only the data for municipalities served by privately 
operated companies. 

Considerable variation in rental charges is revealed by 
this tabulation. In making comparisons of fire-hydrant 
rentals, however, it should be kept in mind that certain 
water companies make an additional annual charge based 
on the total mileage of water main of and above a certain 
pipe diameter where such large pipe sizes are required for 
fire service. Where data regarding such charges have been 
furnished, they are covered in the explanatory notes at the 
end of the table. 

\s it is not ordinarily practicable to measure the water 
used by municipalities through its fire hydrants for fire 
fighting and other purposes, it has become customary for 
privately operated water companies to make a flat charge for 
hre-hydrant service. Such charges represent an estimate, 
necessarily a somewhat arbitrary one, of the cost of the 
water actually to be supplied during the average year, the 
cost of installing and maintaining the hydrants and distribu- 
tion system necessary to serve them, and the cost of main- 
taining the entire system ready to serve these hydrants with 
the water and pressure necessary for adequate fire-fighting 
service. 

In general, the probable water consumption per fire 
hydrant should depend on the number of hydrants to the 
It appears impracticable to work out such 
densities on the basis of the total areas of municipalities, 


square mile. 


largely because of the large variations in the percentage 
of the total municipal area which is built-up territory. 

As an indication of hydrant density, however, a column 
has been inserted in the tabulation to show the number of 
fire hydrants to each 1,000 persons in each municipality. 
Only 14 of the 97 municipalities for which the total num- 
ber of hydrants is listed in the tabulation have values which 
do not fall within the range of from 5 to 15 hydrants per 
1,000 persons. The group average for the 14 cities in- 
cluded amounts to 7.3 hydrants per 1,000; for the 67 
boroughs, it amounts to 9.2 hydrants; and for the 16 first- 
class townships, it amounts to 11.1 hydrants per 1,000 per- 
sons. This group trend seems to reflect a decreasing popu- 
lation density as one goes from cities to townships. 


FIRE-HYDRANT 


Unit 
Cities) 
“eranton.... 
Wilkes-Barre 
Johnstown 
(hester 
Hazelton... 


Easton 
Sharon 
Pottsville 
Butler 
Monessen 


Sunbury 
Clairton. . 
Farrell. . 
Connellsville. . . 
Monongahela. . 
Boroughs) 
Norristown. ... 
Wilkinsburg 
Dunmore 
Pottstown. . . 
North Braddock 


Plymouth 
Jeannette 
Donora 
Lewistown 


Munhall 


Berwick. . 
(‘anonsburg 
Carnegie 
Conshohocken 


Latrobe. . . 


Darby 
Punxsutawney..... 
Greenville. ........ 


Milton. . 


Gilassport ......... 


Brownsville. ..... 


Kittanning 

tochester 
St. Marys. ... 
Crafton. ..... 


Scottdale 
Lehighton 
Pitcairn, . . 
West View 
Oakmont 


Exeter.... 


Gettysburg. . . 


Nazareth. 
Yeadon 
Brentwood 


Clifton Heights 
(Quakertown 


Marcus Hook. . Soca 


Edgewood, . . 


Jenkintown. 
State College 
Palmyra 
Towanda 


Elizabethtown... . 


Bridgeville 
Norwood. . .. 
Ingram 
Royersford 
Wellsboro. .... 


Irwin 
Swarthmore 


Coplay 


South Fork. . 
East Lansdowne 


Burnham. 


North Belle Vernon. 


Williamstown... .... 


Myerstown. . . 


1930 


143,433 


86,626 
66,993 
59,164 


36,765 


34,468 
25,908 
24,300 
23,568 
20,268 


15,626 
15,291 
14,359 
13,290 

8,675 


35,853 
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Fire -Hydrant Rentals in 


Pennsylvania Municipalities 


RENTALS IN 


1,018 


485 
392 
417 
166 


294 
328 
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wen 


PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPALITIES 

(Data for 15 cities, 68 boroughs, and 17 first-class townships) 
Population Total No. 

Hydrants Per 1,000 Per Hydrant 


Annual Charges 


Total 


40.00 16,680 
25.00 4,150 
57.38 19,265 


9.00 
57.85 t 
44.00 3,87 
47.50 3,230 


400022 
00 
40.00 1 
60.00 5. 


50.00 


75.00 
35.00 

42.00 2,8 
40.00 2 
20.00 740 
25.00 1,475 
25.00 1,050 
45.00 2,340°* 
50.00 

60.00 2, 
40.00 1, 
26.51* 1 
40.00 1, 

8.00 3,5 
40.00 2,4 
20.00 7 
40.00 1 
47.97 3,3 
26. 93° 14 


22.50 
17.77* 1,510 
9.00 2,507 
-00 2,080 
48.62* 1,443 
22.50* 1,671 
40.00 5 
44.00 1,100 
72.00° 1,944 
33.52 1,440 
10.00 1,000 
21.38° 
20.00 740 
42.85 200 


> 76 
$30.00 $30,540 $0.21 
5.6 35.00 16,975 .20 
| 5.8 R2 RR 49 
7.0 .28 
8 56 
12. 10.00 14,437 .56 
213 8. 38.00 8,094 
: 260 il 51.92% 13,500 .57 
123 6. 15.00 8,321 
102 6 10.00 12,376 .79 
131 8. 50.00 6,550°* .43 
143 10 ‘ 
156 11. 32.92 5,136.39 
55.00 3,960 .46 
: — 241 6.7 0 0 .00 
29,639 298 10.1 8.00 2,384 
. 22,627 30.00 3,788 
19,430 145 7.5 10.00 1,450 07 
. 16,782 ay 5.9 8.00 6,740 .40 
16,543 77 4.7 20.00 1,540 
13,905 S4 6.0 
13,357 SS 6.6 .29 
12,995 68 5.2 
12,660 7.1 20.00 1,800 14 
12,558 100 8.0 40.00 4,000** 
12,497 97 7 608** .37 
10,815 70 | 800.26 
10,644 114 10. 560.43 
9,899 45 800 18 
a3 9,266 95 1 700.62 
8,628 101 12.00 1,212 14 
$8,552 137 1 5,000 .59 
8,390 62 50.00 3,100.37 
8183 57 30.88° 1,760 .22 , 
95 1 7.00 5,105 
71 45.00 3,195** .43 
84 1 47.50 3,990 .57 
. 77 11. 
uname 67 10. .36 
6,317 47 7; 
69 11. 48 
74 12 44 
44 8.0 19 
5,331 38 42 
. 5,057 31 6 .25 
4,883 75 15 41 
4,867 47 9 .39 
...... 61 12 .73 
62 12 .52 
4,450 71 16 
swe 46 10 42 
47.50 2,233** .57 
34 8 45.00 1,530.39 
43 11 47.50 2,043°* .53 
85 23 42 
; 52 
29 
21 .52 le 
25 36 
Myersdale......... 34 
Mt, Peon ........ 43 33 
Spring City........ 27 .19 3 
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IRE-HYDRANT RENTALS IN PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPALITIES 


Data for 15 cities, 68 boroughs, and 17 first-class townships) 


Population Total No. Hydrants Annual Charges Cost per 
it 1930 Hydrants Per 1,000 Per Hydrant Botal Capita 
ities 
burg 2,909 84 28.9 9.00 756 26 
Charle 2,879 18 6.3 73.60 1,325 46 

797 131 46.8 25.00 1313.47 
2,783 21 7.5 9.00 189 07 
2 604 26 10.0 30.00 780 30 
and 2,500 18 7.2 40.00 720 29 
*Hydrant rate computed from total. **Total annual service charge computed. 


ital exceeds hydrant rental by $2,396. 
tal exceeds hydrant rental by $11,157. 
rvice charge of $300 per mile of pipe line. 
charge of $420 per mile of pipe line. 
charge of $270 per mile of pipe line. 
harge of $350 per mile of pipe line. 
Service charge of $431 per mile of pipe line. 
$5,000 for system; $10 for each additional hydrant, and $200 per mile 
$35 per hydrant for first 10; $30 for each additional hydrant. 
Service charge of $400 per mile of pipe line 
Service charge of $350 per mile of pipe line. 
$50 per hydrant for first 65; $15 for each additional hydrant. 
Service charge of $431 per mile of pipe line. 
‘ $50 per hydrant for first 28; $10 for each additional hydrant; $33 for pipe line 
’ Service charge of $425 per mile of pips > 
6 $80 per hydrant for first 24; $8 for ea litional hydrant 
$37 per hydrant for 90; $42 for each additional hydrant 
$42 per hydrant for 54; $37 for each additional hydrant 
7 hydrants are rent free. 


of pipe line. 
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Removing Sewer Stoppages 


FIRE-HYDRANT RENTALS IN PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPALITIES 


Data for 15 cities, 68 boroughs, and 17 first-class townships 
Population Total No. Hydrants Annual Charges Cost per 

Unit 1930 Hydrants Per 1,000 Per H ant Total Capita 

Cities) 

First-Class 

Townships 
Lower Merion 35,166 431 12.2 40.00 17,240 49 
\ 18,648 236 12.6 40.00 440 
15,731 227 144 +0 00 
Mt. Lebanon 13,403 47.50 1,390 0 

we 13,36 7 

Harrison 12,387 125 10.1 50.00 0 71] 
Radnor 12,26 5 40.00 10 
Ross 8,581 2 41.36 2.564 ‘ 
Miffi 8,16 1.1 50.00 4,550 56 
Baldwin 6,371 105 16.5 47.50 4 O87 7 
Springfield (Mont’y 541 13.5 40 00 000 
Springfield (Del 4,589 4 18 40.00 1,800 ) 
Plymouth 4,369 7 40 00 1.000 ’ 
Upper Moreland. 3.989 ; 0 10 00 1.440 
linicum 3.630 4). 00 1.560 
Low ‘7 


Methods and Equipment Used in Hanover, Pennsylvania 
By C. A. ECKBERT 


WANOVER BOROUGH has a modern sanitary sewer 
system with 1814 miles of 8-, 10-, 15- and 22-inch 
terra cotta pipe main-line sewers. Connected to the 

main line are 2,987 sewer services averaging 60 feet in 
length from the main sewer in the center of the highway to 
the inside wall of the house, making a total of 33 miles of 
sewer service laterals. The system handles 95 per cent 
domestic sewage and 5 per cent industrial sewage. No 
storm water is allowed to enter the system. All sewage 
is treated at a modern sewage-treatment plant consisting of 
screens. Imhoff tanks, sprinkling filters, chlorination and 


final settling tanks. 


The Sewer-Cleaning Unit 


In order to keep this system of main sewers and laterals 
in proper working order, it is necessary to maintain a 
sewer-cleaning unit consisting of two laborers with a 1-ton 
dump-truck equipped with 300 lineal feet of Wolverine 
4-inch galvanized steel rods in 50-foot lengths, single and 
double rotary heads with shank, different sizes of revolving 
spiral drain cleaners, one wiggly auger, a 4-inch diameter 
red rubber pump, 500 feet of Pollard 4-foot coupling rods 
equipped with wire brushes, scoop, screw, gouge, scrapers 
and root cutters, electric hand lamps, wrenches, picks, and 
shovels. 


Attacking a Clogged Line 


When a main-line sewer is clogged and the obstruction 
cannot be removed at once, a Barnes 150-gallon non-clog- 
ging sewer pump is placed at the nearest manhole above 
the obstruction, and a 2'-inch fire hose is stretched on 
top of the ground and run to the nearest open manhole 
beyond the obstruction. While work is carried on, this 
pump handles all of the sewage. The obstruction is re- 


Borough Manager 


moved either by dislodging it with rods or by digging up 
the line. 

The average main-line stop-up is caused by tree roots. 
The common North Carolina poplar is the worst offender. 
With our modern equipment consisting of steel and wooden 
rods, the average obstruction is usually removed within one 
or two hours, and often in less time. The average daily 
sewer stop-up on our system is two a day on laterals, with 
an average of one a week on main-line sewers. Fire hose 
attached to a fire-plug is used in some cases to help open 
clogged sewers, for it has been found that this works out 
very well. 

The two men comprising the sewer-cleaning unit are on 
regular duty ten hours a day. 
24 hours a day and in case of 
cleaning unit is called on any 
and on holidays and Sundays. 
when it is not working on sewer 


The Department operates 
an emergency, the sewer- 
time during the 24 hours 

The unit’s other duties, 
stoppages, consist of look- 
ing after the five sewage ejector stations and general perti- 
nent duties in all parts of the sewer system. The men are 
paid 35 cents an hour. 

A 4-inch clean-out opening is required on the inside of 
the cellar wall of each building, so that when a sewer 
lateral is clogged, the sewer men can run the 50-foot steel 
rods in and open the obstruction. We find that 
heavy grease, and tops of milk bottles and other household 
wastes generally cause sewer lateral obstructions. 


Costs 


The sewer system is operated through money derived 
from sewer rentals, which amount to $24,616.80 per year. 
It costs approximately $5,000 to operate the sewage- 
treatment plant, $5,000 for $5.000 


rags, 


administration, for 


maintenance and such lateral construction as is paid for 
by the Borough. 
debt service. 


The remainder of the income goes for 
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Rehuse Disposal 


V 


e/ 


Separation 


an d Incineration 


J. C. Dawes, F. R. San L., Inspector of Public Cleansing, 
Ministry of Health, Describes a Common Method 
of Disposal Used in England 


! sometimes happens that suitable land is not locally 
available for controlled tipping, which is used exten- 
sively in England, replacing the old unsanitary dumps, 
except by introducing another and usually costly factor, 
that of secondary transport to carry the refuse a consid- 
This led to the introduction of a mechani- 
In these circumstances the sepa- 


erable distance. 
cal process of treatment. 
ration and incineration method is one of the first to re- 
ceive technical consideration in the light of analyses of the 
local refuse, the site selected for the plant, and general 
local conditions. 

Ihe separation and incineration process means, broadly, 
ihe preliminary separation of the fine dust by means of ro- 
tary screens of suitable mesh, and the subsequent incinera- 
tion of the dustless surplus or “tailings,” but the plants 
can be and are designed to make possible the further ex- 
traction of any materials useful to industry. 


Composition of Refuse 


The average composition of London refuse in 1927, 
used as an example, is given in the next column. 


Material Per Cent 


Fine dust, less than 5/16-inch ‘ 
Fuel, small cinder, etc., above 5/16-inch but smaller than %-inch.. 
Fuel, large cinder, above %-inch, but smaller than 14-inch 
Putrescible matter 

Paper 

Metal, containers and other scrap 

Rags, including baggings, etc 

Bone 

Combustible débris, unclassified... .. 

Incombustible débris, unclassified 

Not accounted for.............- 


It will be noted from this table that the “dust” content, 
that is, the material smaller than 5/16-inch, may be as 
high as 28 per cent by weight in the winter, and in many 
places the figure is even higher than this. This dust is 
very troublesome. In the first place, it often carries a 
moisture content of 25 per cent or more, and from an in- 
cineration standpoint this is a disadvantage; secondly, 
while it sometimes has a colorific value of about 3,000 
B.t.u. per pound, it is largely made up of inert matter. 
Its effect in a furnace is to keep down the temperature, 
and some of it adheres to the walls, particularly where 


STAGE | 


Cauot aeruse into 
A ROTARY SCREEN 
Tues TRACTS oust 
FALLS WTO 
STORAGE HOPPER 


STAGE 2 


CimOERS REMOVED 
SCREEN STOREO BELOW. 
SEPARATED 
FROM THE CINDERS 
SPECIAL APPARATUS WHICH 
PASSES CLEAN CINCERS To 
HOPPER AND GARBAGE TO 
INCINERATOR 


STAGE 3. 


TinS AMO METALS 
REMOVED BY ELECTRO 
MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 
WHICH PASSES THEM 
COWN A CHUTE TO 
THE GALING PRESS 
BELOW. 


STAGE 4. 


Screenso aeruse 
PASSES TO SLOw- 
MOVING PICKING BELT 
AND ANY SALVABLE 
ARTICLES REMAINING 
in THE REFUSE 
REMOVED 


STAGE 5 


Remaining REFUSE FROM 

WHICH ALL MATERIAL OF 

VALUE MAS BEEN TAKEN 
BESTROVED INCINERATOR 

( THE CLINKER UTILISED 
FOR SLAB AND ROAD 
MAKING ETC.) 


STAGE 6 


Tue GASES ARE 
vSEO TO 
STEAM FOR POWER, 
FOR HEATING Of 
FLOW OMECT TO 
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Tim BALING PRESS 


INCIWERATOR 


Dust vo tp ANO CINDERS 


2 MEN 


PickING & BALING 


AT JRiIPPER 


AY cecis 


"HEENAN” REFUSE DISPOSAL PLANT 


Capacity 60 tons in 8 hours. 


THE SEVERAL PROCESSES | 


SED IN A SEPARATION AND INCINERATION PLANT IN ENGLAND 
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ese are of brick; and where water-tube boilers are con- 
‘cted, it often causes a heavy deposit of “moss” on the 
ibes. Lastly, and most important, some of it usually finds 
s way in a finely divided state into the chimney, to be 
jinally broadcast and by no means always within the im- 
mediate surroundings of the plant. 

Particular attention is called to the organic or “putres- 
cible” content. The present tendency in England is for this 
content to increase and for the fuel content to decrease. For 
this reason it is necessary, when the putrescible content has 
to be incinerated, to use the highest possible temperature 
available in order to oxidize the gases as completely as pos- 
sible and avoid one of the worst faults a disposal plant 
can have, namely, the emission of unsavory odors from the 
chimney. 


Separation—The First Step 


By the preliminary separation of the inert matter, the 
best use is made of the ordinary fuel content, the risk of 
dust distribution from the chimney is reduced, and the risk 
of burning odors is lessened. It follows also that the 
higher the temperature, the harder the clinker; and this, by 
the way, is produced by this method at the rate of 22 to 25 
per cent of the tonnage incinerated instead of the usual 
33 to 40 per cent by direct incineration. The disposal of 
this material is now a problem in many districts in Eng- 
land. 

The extracted dust is separately disposed of in several 
ways. Sometimes it is sold for use on heavy land, where it 
has a useful physical effect; in many places it is used for 
grading recreation grounds, and in others it is merely 
dumped. There is, of course, some biological action fol- 
lowing deposition on land in thick layers, and usually it is 
found desirable not to disturb the dust, except when re- 
quired for agricultural or other special purposes, for sev- 
eral months, or until it is “dead,” when it can be used to 
cover new refuse when required. Large quantities of this 
dust are used in the manufacture of a certain class of hard 
building brick known as London stock brick, and it is in- 
teresting to observe that the claim has been made that after 
prolonged exposure this dust will produce good grass 
without the addition of soil. 

Sometimes not only dust but cinder, which is half-burned 
coal, is taken out mechanically and sold in a clean condi- 
tion to manufacturers and others for direct steam-raising 
purposes; this, of course, happens only where steam is not 
required at the disposal plant. Arrangements also are 
made to permit the recovery of paper, metals, etc., from the 
dust-free refuse when the market prices are profitable 
and the demand good. The ferrous metals are recovered 
magnetically. 

The mechanical plant required for this process is more 
extensive and complicated than that for direct incineration, 
because the whole of the operation, from the unloading of 
the refuse to the feeding of the furnaces, is mechanical; but 
the furnace requirement is practically halved, and a really 
good separation plant, intensively managed, is usually 
cheaper in operation than a direct incineration plant. The 
present costs, including everything, range from 78 cents to 
$1.32 per ton,* the average being about $1.02, and the 
quantities disposed of by this method in the larger urban 


* Nore.—The English ton is 2,240 pounds avoirdupois, or the equivalent of 
the United States long ton. 
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districts in 1927-28 were 636,756 tons, whereas now the 
figure is about 1,250,000 tons annually. 

The great importance of securing a clean, smokeless or 
comparatively dust-free chimney, particularly when the 
chimney is owned by the local sanitary authority, is ob- 
vious. It is the duty of such an autnority to see that all 
plant chimneys within its area are as “clean” as possible, 
since atmospheric pollution is as great a problem as refuse 
disposal or many another public health problem, and op- 
erators of incinerators should therefore reduce this form 


of pollution to the practical minimum at their own works. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented before the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Public Cleansing, in Frankfort, Germany, August, 1935. 
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Wisconsin s Well- Drilling Code 


By FRANK R. KING 


State Domestic Sanitary Engineer, Wisconsin State Board of Health 


S far as is known, Wisconsin was the first among the 

states to enact a comprehensive law providing for 

the registration and regulation of well drilling to 
furnish domestic water supplies. The law became effective 
January |, 1936, after some six years of unceasing effort. 
(he law is Chapter 434, Laws of 1935, now known as Chap- 
ter LOL of the Wisconsin Statutes. 

Unwise location and faulty construction of wells has 
cost Wisconsin dearly in the past, and the same is prob- 
ably true in many other states. Under the new procedure, 
the chief aim of the state of Wisconsin will be to insure 
proper location, construction and finishing of wells, and 


proper installation of pumping equipment. Because Wis 


consin’s geological picture is so varied, many local prob- 
lems enter into the proper location and construction of 
wells. For this reason the Legislature included in the law 
® provision that educational work be conducted in con- 
junction with the administration of the law. 

The code of rules to be adopted by the Board will be 
supplemented with illustrated helpful information, so that 
the duties imposed by the Act can be more readily enforced. 
In the formulation of this code, a comprehensive study of 
existing conditions in Wisconsin is being made now, and 
conferences are being held with well drillers, manufactur- 
ers of well-drilling and water-supply equipment, and others 
interested, all of which is provided for in the law. Every 
effort will be made to make this code of minimum require- 
ments readily comprehensible, and consistent with economy 
in installation, proper service and sanitation. 


Requirements of the Law 


The Wisconsin Legislature has given the State Board of 
Health discretionary powers as to methods, procedure to 
be followed in the location, construction and safeguarding 
of wells the water from which is to be used for human 
consumption. To this end, the Board is authorized to pre- 
scribe minimum, uniform standards and regulations fo: 
well drilling and pump equipment, state-wide in applica- 
tion. So that the general public may be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, the Act provides for a public hearing. 
ten days’ notice of which must be given in the official state 
paper before the regulations may be adopted by the State 
Board of Health and published so as to have the force and 
effect of law. 

To carry out the purpose of the law, the State Board of 
Health may conduct experiments, make investigations, and 
inspect the water supply on private and public premises, 
require analyses of water, order the discontinuance of any 
supply found contaminated, and disseminate information 
in the interest of public health. 

All drinking-water well drillers must file application 
and register annually before March 1 with the State Board 
of Health on blanks furnished by the Board, and mus! 


secure a permit before engaging in well drilling. This 
part of the law went into effect on January 1, 1936. A fe 
of $10 must be paid when filing an application. All per- 
mits expire on December 31 of each year and are renew. 
able without filing a new registration application, but th: 
holder must file a permit-renewal application before March 
|. The registration and permit feature of the law doe: 
not apply to the construction of wells where the water is 
used for stock watering or other than for human consump- 
tion. Permits may be suspended or revoked by the Board 
for certain causes stated in the law, but in all cases the 
well driller is to get a copy of the complaint made agains! 
him, and is to have an opportunity on at least ten days 
notice to answer the charges. No permit can be revoked 
without a public hearing. One year after revocation, appli- 
cation may be made for a new permit. 

Any person who engages in the business of well drilling 
without securing a permit, or who otherwise violates any 
provision of the law or any ruie or regulation prescribed 
by the State Board of Health, is subject to a fine of from 
$10 to $100 or imprisonment for at least 30 days, or both, 
and each day during which a violation continues consti- 
tutes a separate offense. 

In the administration of the law, the State Well Drilling 
Supervisor will make an inspection of private and public 
water supplies, wells and systems as time will permit, and 
upon request or discretion of the Board as may seem neces- 
sary. In case of any dispute or difference arising between 
the Supervisor and the well driller in charge, the facts are 
to be submitted to the State Health Officer for consider- 
ation. If the State Health Officer deems a hearing neces 
sary, it will be granted, as will be directed by him. 


Discretionary Powers 


In a law or act, and a sanitary code so far-reaching in 
scope, certain discretionary powers on the part of the Well 
Drilling Supervisor seem imperative for reasonable en- 
forcement of the regulations governing the industry. There- 
fore, when for specific reason, it may be impractical to 
construct a well and install pumping equipment, whether 
pew or existing installation, so as to strictly comply with 
the provisions of the code, reasonable compliance may be 
accepted as it pertains to design, materials, construction 
and appliances. The Supervisor employed by the State 
Board of Health will therefore be given discretionary 
power to permit such modifications as are not inconsistent 
with the spirit and substance of the law and regulations 
governing, providing that in doing so he will not unneces- 
sarily endanger the safety of the drinking water. All such 
modifications must be reported in writing in such a man- 
ner as the Board prescribes, and must be filed as an offi- 
cial record. 


—From a paper presented before the National Convention of the Amcri- 
ean Association of Water Well Drillers at St. Louis, Mo. 
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Absurd Land-Overcrowding Allowe 
by Many Ordinances 


V his capacity as Chairman of the American City Plan- 

ning Institute’s Committee on Research in Urban Land 

Policies, the Editor of THE AMERICAN City submitted 
to that organization at its meeting in Richmond, Va., last 
month the following report: 

Believing that the zoning ordinances of most of our 
cities need early and drastic revision, your committee has 
heen gathering information as to the degree of land-over- 
crowding now permitted in residential buildings in the 
congested sections of large cities. This survey has been 
made by means of a questionnaire addressed on April 14 
to the American Planning and Civic Association’s list of 
66 planning commissions in cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion. 


The following questions were asked: 


1. What is the maximum bulk in cubical contents (or 
square feet of floor area) which would be legal for a new mullti- 
family building on a one-acre lot, if built to the greatest height 
and lot coverage permitted under your zoning ordinance? 

2. If your ordinance has a density limit, what is the maxi- 
muna number of persons (or families) which may be housed in 
a new building on a one-acre lot? 

3. Has your zoning ordinance been amended recently, to 
reduce future land-overcrowding? If not, is such an amend- 
ment now under consideration? 


Replies have been received (up to May 4) from 42 
cities. Of these, 28 of the answers to Question 1 were 
sufficiently definite for tabulation: 


Bulk Restrictions 


City Maximum Bulk 


Maximum Floor Area 
247,800 sq. ft. (total) 


Chicago, 5,227,200 39.204 “ (per floor) 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 2,401,600 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... 4,250,000 
Dayton, Ohio* ......... 2,756,600 “ 34,514 “ (per floor) 


3,404,660 


Duluth, Minn.* ........ 2.900,0007 ** 258,800* “* (total) 

4,650,000 26,136 “ (per floor) 
Fort Wayne, Ind........ 1.306.800 “ “ 

Hartford, Conn.* ....... 2,250,000 “ * 30,000 (per floor) 
Kansas City, Mo.*...... 260330 “ “ 293,580 (total) 
Louisville, Ky.* ........ 4,356,000 “ “ 

Les Angeles, Calif...... 3,920,400 “ 

Memphis, Tenn.” ....... 4,774,800 “ 

Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 5,445,000 “ 

Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 4,237,000 

Nashville, Tenn. ....... 6,519,000 “ 

New Bedford, Mass...... 1,557,720 “ “ 25,962 (per floor) 
New Orleans, La.*...... 2,209,950 “ “* 176,797 (total) 

Providence, R. I........ 4,664,000 “ “ 

San Diego, Calif......... 26,136 “ “ (total) 
1,437,480 23,958 “ (per floor) 
Spokane, Wash. ........ 277,4507 “ “ (total) 
Washington, D. C....... 4,261,000 390,680 “ “ (total) 


2,273,400 “ “ 


Yonkers, N. 

Nores to the foregoing table: 

*See also density restrictions in the table in the next column. 

+ From the Duluth figures the areas of “necessary interior courts” should 
be deducted. For Spokane the total fioor area indicated is “absolute maxi- 
mum permitted by the zoning ordinance under the city’s 8-story height limit, 
and this total would actually be greatly reduced by required light courts 
and the necessity of providing windows for all rooms.” 


As will be seen, half of the replies listed above gave no 
answer to the question as to maximum permissible floor 
area. Where such figures were given, as above indicated, 
some replies showed the maximum floor area for the entire 
building, and others the maximum area per floor. 

It will be observed from the foregoing tabulation that the 
city of New York, though high in the hierarchy of sinners, 
is not the only or indeed the worst offender as to permis: 
sible land-overcrowding with residential buildings. — In 
several cities, including New York, it is legally possible in 
this year of enlightenment, 1936, for a developer to erect 
on a one-acre plot a residential building having a bulk of 
more than 4,000,000 cubic feet. 

Assumir 


Let us see what this means. 
no serious overcrowding within the building 
240 square 


Ig 

allowing, say, 10 vertical feet per floor, anc 
feet (of the gross floor area) per room—this would mean 
an occupancy of one person for each 2,400 cubic feet of 
the bulk of the building. Hence a multi-family building 
with a bulk of 4,000,000 cubic feet on a one-acre lot, would 
house, on a plot less than 210 feet square, more than 1,600 
persons. In other words, 100,000 persons could thus be 
housed on about 60 acres—-less than one-tenth of a square 
mile—an obviously needless and absurd degree of conges- 
tion. 

In few cities are there bulk or density restrictions as 
such. In general, therefore, the figures in the foregoing list 
are not to be found in the respective zoning ordinances, but 
represent computations of zoning or planning officials as 
to maximum bulk for which a permit would be granted 
under existing restrictions as to height, lot coverage, and 
requirements as to courts, yards, setbacks, etc. 


Density Restrictions 


Families-per-acre restrictions were reported by the fol- 
lowing cities, the figures given in each case being pre- 
sumably those for the apartment house district of highest 
density. The figures are based in most cases on restric- 
tions as to minimum lot area required per family. The 
Louisville minimum, for example, is 250 square feet of lot 
area per family: New Orleans, 400 square feet: and Mem- 
phis, 625 square feet. 


Maximum Families per 


City Net Ac * 
Atlania, Ga 70 
Dayton, Ohio ; 174 
Duluth, Minn. ... ad 216 
Hartford, Conn 140 
Kansas City, Mo... 116 
Louisville, Ky. . 174 
Memphis, Tenn. . 69 
New Orleans, La 108.9 
Wichita, Kans ; 174 


Replies from Boston and Indianapolis give details as to 
height limits, open space requirements, etc., too lengthy to 
quote here, but without the figures as to possible maximum 
cubage or floor area specifically requested in the questionnaire. 
Worcester, Mass., and Portland, Ore., report that those cities 
are zoned for use only. Detroit, Mich., and Reading. Pa., re- 
port that their cities are still unzoned. 
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Special Provisions of Various 
Ordinances 


From several cities interesting information was re- 
ceived in addition to that from which the foregoing tables 
were compiled. For example: 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—While the palm for possible excessive 
cubage goes to Nashville, which would allow a residential 
building of over 6,500,000 cubic feet on the widest street in its 
downtown area, it also wins the palm for the greatest spacious- 
ness in its multi-family districts. Gerald Gimre, City Planning 
Fngineer of Nashville, writes: “While the zoning law would 
permit a residential building of large cubage in the least re- 
stricted commercial zone, the ordinance requires in the least 
restricted residential zone 1,800 square feet of lot area for each 
family.” (This means only 24 families per acre). 

Loursvitte, Ky.-H. W. Alexander, Secretary of the City 
Planning and Zoning Commission, explains that in the least 
restricted multi-family district of that city the zoning ordinance 
provides that there shall be a lot area of not less than 250 
square feet per family. This regulation, however, does not 
apply to hotels or apartment hotels, and it is the maximum 
cubage for the latter which is given in the foregoing table. 
For the ordinary type of apartment house the provision of 250 
square feet of lot area per family would restrict the density to 
174 families on a one-acre lot; and this would of course in- 
volve a much smaller bulk of building than that permitted 
lor apartment hotels. 

Burrato, N. Y.—The cubage figure for Buffalo as given in 
the table is for a special apartment house classification, the 
definition of which is “a building having apartments with 
cooking facilities and also a central dining room.” Such 
a building on a 100-foot street could rise to a height of 150 
feet, or 1% times the width of the street; and it could occupy 
55 per cent of an interior lot or 65 per cent of a corner lot. 
For the ordinary type of apartment houses E. G. Speyer, Con- 
sulting Engineer of the Buffalo Planning Board, points out, 
the restrictions are more drastic. The height is limited to one- 
half the width of the street upon which it faces, except that 
for each one foot that the building sets back from the street 
line, one foot may be added to the initial height limit. For 
such buildings the lot coverage is limited to 40 per cent on an 
interior lot, or 50 per cent of the area of a corner lot. 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—As reported by Robert B. Hanna, Con- 
sultant, the Fort Wayne ordinance contains the following 
provision for apartment house districts: “The aggregate volume 
in cubic feet of all buildings on a lot, exclusive of the ground 
story of a private garage or community garage and the ground 
story of other auxiliary buildings, shall not exceed the area 
of the lot in square feet multiplied by 24, or by 30 in the 
case of a corner lot.” 

Spokane, Wasu.—B. H. Kizer, President of the City Plan 
Commission, writes: “Permit us to suggest that the density 
limit or land-overcrowding provision is not a necessity for 
Spokane, due to the fact that our little city is one of the 
most widely dispersed in America. It occupies 66 square miles 
with a population of 120,000, is a commercial city with no 
industrial section, and even its poorest sections do not suffer 
from overcrowding.” 


Recent or Proposed Revisions 
of Zoning Ordinances 


Little recent progress appears to have been made in the 
revision of zoning ordinances. Some comments on this 
phase of the problem follow: 

Provipence, R. I1—A letter from John H. Cady, Chairman 
of the City Plan Commission, says: “The zoning ordinance 
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has not been recently amended. A factual survey of 6 
city recently completed by the City Plan Commission has <¢ \s. 
closed a great inflation of business and industrial distri: :. 
and it has been calculated that 200 years of normal United 
States growth will be required to fill the zoning envelope .{ 
those districts. On the other hand, fully restricted sing 
family residence districts in the city are nearly filled. \ 
re-zoning of the city has been recommended by this Cor. 
mission.” 

Yonkers, N. Y.—T. T. McCrosky, Planning Director, states 
that the question of amending the zoning ordinance is under 
consideration by the Planning Board, and he adds: “We 
believe that the permitted building bulk is excessive, but jt 
may prove difficult to secure a more restrictive clause in the 
ordinance.” 

Burra.o, N. Y.—-Mr. Speyer writes: “Buffalo’s zoning ordi- 
nance has not been amended recently, but the Buffalo Planning 
Board is now studying the same and will probably recom. 
mend changes.” 

San Dieco, Cauir.—Glenn A. Rich, City Planning Engineer, 
sends a new coverage ordinance adopted July, 1935. Under 
this a multi-family building on an interior let may not 
occupy more than 50 per cent of the area of an interior lot. 
or 60 per cent of a corner lot, and a smaller coverage is 
required on upper floors. 

Los AnceLes, Cauir.—Finally, a quotation from a letter 
from Huber Earl Smutz, Zoning Engineer of Los Angeles— 
placed last because it is the longest, but by no means the 
least interesting reply received: 


“We have a single-family residence zone and a four-family 
residence zone, but the other two multiple residential zones 
only control the height and the lot coverage of a building, 
rather than the family capacities in the building. Of course, 
our charter height limitation of 150 feet applies in all zones. 
Approximately a year ago we adopted a comprehensive Yard 
Ordinance, which, combined with the Zoning Ordinance, pro- 
vides comprehensive zoning for the city. .. . 

“Another provision of our Zoning Ordinance, which was 
added approximately a year ago, we believe is rather unique 
This requires that on every “R” zone lot to be occupied by a 
multiple residential use, there must be provided on said lot. 
garage space for one automobile for each family unit provided 
on the lot. Due to our high per capita ownership of automo- 
biles, we have found this regulation to be absolutely necessary 
to relieve the unbearable automobile parking situation on 
apartment house streets where they have been using the street 
space for garage purposes. To a certain extent this provision 
also prevents the erection of extremely large apartment build- 
ings unless they are adequately financed and can justify the 
construction of garage space on the ground floor or basement 
thereof. 

“The FHA property standards have awakened people in Los 
Angeles to the benefits of proper zoning protection, and as a 
result we have had numerous requests to re-zone areas formerly 
zoned for apartment houses back to the single-family or four. 
family residence zones to afford greater protection. All of 
these re-zonings materially assist in controlling the density of 
population in the areas affected.” 


See also “The Zoning Round-Table 
at the Planning Conference at Rich- 
mond,” page 121 of this issue of 
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Sewage Treatment at Sioux Fall 


Part 1—Historical 


Sudden Increase in Packing-House Wastes Overload 


Otherwise Adequate Plant 


By JOSEPH B. ESTABROOK 


Of Burlingame & Hitchcock, Consulting Engineers 


HE sewage works at Sioux Falls, as finally com- 
pleted, is a unique arrangement, and is especially in- 
teresting because of the refinement of treatment pos- 

sible, and also because of its flexibility. It was designed 

especially with the view of handling packing-house wastes 
in large quantities when mixed in approximately equal 
volume with ordinary domestic sewage. It is perhaps the 
most complete disposal system at present operating any- 
where in the world, and has the unique feature of com- 
bining in the secondary treatment portion of the plant two 
orthodox methods of aeration, trickling filters and activated 


sludge in series. 
The 1926 Plant 


In 1926 the city had decided on treating its wastes and 
liad built a treatment plant which consisted of (1) a hand- 
raked bar-screen with an improvised incinerator fired with 
digester gas, (2) an orthodox type of grit chamber con- 
sisting of channels with adjustable outlet weirs to control 
velocities, (3) two 70-foot Dorr clarifiers, (4) three 80- 
foot separate sludge digesters complete with stirring 
mechanisms which were of entirely adequate capacity for 
this purpose, and (5) 4.2 acres of trickling filters which 
consisted of a 9-foot bed of well-graded Sioux quartzite, 
complete with the distribution and drainage piping system 
suitable for this purpose. The distribution system con- 
sisted of lines of piping equipped with Taylor nozzles on 
approximately 20-foot centers. These gave as adequate a 
distribution of liquid over the beds as is possible with this 
type of equipment. But, owing to lack of funds, secondary 
sedimentation was omitted. The system functioned very 
well in this fashion. Had the character of the sewage to be 
treated remained that of a rather strong domestic waste 
with an oxygen demand of 300 to 350 parts per million 
before initial sedimentation, this system would probably 
have been satisfactory for many years. 


Local Packing Plant Grows 


The city had at the time an investment of perhaps three- 
fourths of a million dollars in a disposal plant which was 
of the conventional type and well designed for a city of 
approximately 40,000 people. It also had what should be 
ample additional capacity for normal growth and was 
probably in every way suitable for its purpose, had it not 
been for the extraordinary growth of a local packing plant 
which had more than quadrupled its kill during the period 
from 1926 to 1932. This increase in the volume and 
strength of the discharge from the packing house brought 
the population equivalent, which was used for calculating 
the capacities of the various treatment units in the disposal 
10,000 to 128.000. This also put an over- 


works, from 


Formerly Vice-President, The Pillsbury Engineering ce, 


Minneapolis, Nlinn 


load on the filter beds of from 200 to 300 per cent. The 
usual designed capacity of beds of this type is two million 
gallons per acre of bed, assuming that the liquid to be 
aerated has, after primary sedimentation, a bio-chemical 
oxygen demand of from 120 to 250 parts per million. In 
this case, however, the B.O.D. of the combined domestic 
and packing house sewage averaged over several months in 
excess of 500 ppm. In spite of this, the filter beds were ef- 
fecting a reduction of over 70 per cent. This enormous 
overload tended to clog the beds seriously and made the 
operation of the plant precarious and difficult. 

\fter several years of unprecedented drouth in that por- 
tion of the Middle West, the problem ol disposing not only 
of the city’s normal domestic and industrial wastes, but 
also of the discharges from a large slaughtering and pack 


ing house, the John Morrel Co., had to be solved. All of 
this material was discharging into the Big Sioux River, 


which had practically dwindled to nothing and developed 
a situation so serious that the city authorities were in the 
position of trying to find some way in which the city 
could continue to exist and operate, and yet not render en- 
tirely unfit for use the entire farming district downstream. 


Low Stream Flow 


The extent of the pollution may perhaps be appreciated 
from the fact that the U. S. Geological Survey established 
a gaging station in the Big Sieux River above the main out- 
fall of the disposal plant. A study of the gaging records 
in the river revealed that for the months of July and Au- 
gust, in 1932, there had seldom been more than one second- 
foot of flow in the river, whereas the disposal plant had 
been discharging partially treated sewage at the rate of 
3,500 gallons per minute or 7.8 second-feet, having a 
B.O.D. of approximately 150 and approximately 100 ppm 
of suspended solids. 

The problem, therefore, was to obtain so complete a 
treatment that all the city’s wastes which would have to 
flow through a very small river with low and sandy banks 
through an excellent farm and dairy country, could be 
made sufficiently clear and stable so that the cattle could 
continue to utilize the water without very serious danger, 
is an ever-present 
A number of law- 


not only of a cattle epidemic—which 
danger—but also of pollution of milk. 
suits aggregating very large sums of money had been 
started against the city by riparian owners downstream, 
and inasmuch as a major part of the land involved is in the 
adjacent states of Nebraska and Iowa, the action had been 
taken into Federal Court and injunctions were being re- 
quested to restrain the city from discharging its wastes into 


the river. This, of course. created an impossible situation, 
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since the Big Sioux River is the only possible drainage for 


several tiers of counties in eastern South Dakota. 


State Records Valuable 


When the investigation was started in‘ 1932, the State 
Board of Health of South Dakota had just completed a 
chemical analysis of the operating results of the plant, in 
which records over the entire summer of 1932 had been 
taken and compiled. These data made the task of recom- 
mending the proper and necessary improvements for the 
plant very much easier. It was found that the plant at thai 
time had been effecting a reduction of 83.7 per cent in the 
actual strength of the sewage which it took in, and a reduc- 
tion of 72.8 per cent in the content of suspended solids. 


fhe remaining suspended solids discharged into the Big 


Sioux River were being carried down the stream. In nor- 
mal circumstances, this would have been somewhat better 
than the average operating efficiency of this type of plant. 
and no criticism is possible of the operation of the disposal 
works. 

The average oxygen demand recorded in parts per mil- 
lion of the raw incoming sewage was approximatly 800 
parts per million for the mixed liquor (that is to say the 
combined packing-house and domestic wastes) ap- 
proximately 1,100 for the packing-house sewage only. This 
is indeed very high for the discharge of most cities averages 
from 230 to 300, and in the case of Chicago and other 
cities where the water is not metered and for that reason is 


used very freely, the sewage strength is around 120 to 160 


parts per million. The problem, therefore, was to take 
# well-operating plant of this type and raise the total 
duction from a percentage in the low 80’s to one in the 
high 90's, 


Experimen tal Plant Needed 


The matter of funds available was also a serious dra 
hack and limited the amount and type of construction 
which could be done, since the city was well up toward tly 
limit of indebtedness which it could assume under the 
South Dakota law. This limited drastically its ability \o 
borrow funds for this purpose. After some months o| 
study, a report was prepared and delivered to the city. 
This report was reluctant to recommend changes in the 
plant, for none of the usual improvements appeared to be 
exactly the right answer to the problem involved. It was 
suggested, however, that the city make an appropriation 
for experimental work and that at the same time a stipu- 
lation be reached with the plaintiffs in these pollution syjts. 
who were pressing for the hearing of their cases in court 
against the city, to postpone these trials for a time sulli- 
cient to enable the City Commission to spend the fol 
lowing summer and fall in determining what means should 
he taken to remedy the trouble: and that an additional 
year be given for construction. This seemed to every one 
concerned to be the best means of attacking the problem, 
and this method was adopted. 


(To be continued in the July issue with a complete description of the 
experimental plant and its operation) 


Why Build Structures Where Flood Waters Can Reach Them? 


Ww are hamlets, villages, cities, manufactories of all kinds, 

water works, steam power! plants and railways placed so 
low along streams and on islands in rivers or in gorges as to 
he subject to damage by flood? Why should there have been 
more than 170 fatalities this spring, tens of thousands of peo- 
ple rendered homeless, and a destructive loss of up to $500,- 
000,000, as is roughly estimated. in a dozen states lying between 
the Ohio Valley and Maine? 

In some towns that have had damaging floods there are 
high-water marks to which citizens point with what might 
be termed regrettable pride, and say that the height has not 
heen reached since 1889, or 1907 or 1918 or 1928—that is, up 
to 1936. What else can be expected when people build so low 
on a stream bank? But not having been seriously molested 
by water over a long period they may say, “We are here and 
shall have to remain and pay flood losses, because to move 
would be too costly and almost impossible.” But would it? 

Engineering News-Record argues correctly that not every 
case of high water can rightfully be called a “flood disaster.” 
and at least some of the losses being reported are the result of 
human heedlessness. Men who build houses on low-lying 
river banks must expect to have spring freshets rise above their 
doorsteps. The distinction between “high water” and “flood” 
must be kept carefully in mind if sound flood-control planning 
is to go forward. It will never be possible, even were it worth 
while, to control every river and brook to the point of complete 
equalization of flow. In one industrial region during the recent 
flood, the Federal authorities were rather severely criticized 
for not having built regulating dams on the tributaries to the 
main streams, the latter already having dams. But it is 
doubtful whether such devices would have held back or reg- 
ulated such enormous volumes of water as recently flowed 
down our rivers. 

Many works are built along streams because some are 
navigable and it is inexpensive to iransport raw materials 


thereto, and finished or semi-finished products therefrom. But 
many plants are on rivers which are not now navigable and 
which never will be so. Such streams are handy for wate) 
supply and for the discharge of inoffensive plant waters. 
although little of this can be done where stream-pollution reg- 
ulations are enforced. Steam power plants are placed on 
streams, when navigable, for cheap delivery of coal by barge. 
and because of an abundance of water for condensing exhaust 
steam from the turbines. Blast-furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, 
rolling mills and by-product coking plants require enormous 
volumes of water. However, as this water has to be lifted from 
the river, a few feet additional above the danger line of floods 
should be worth consideration. Pumping plants for city water 
supply are often built as near streams as possible, and during 
floods they may be “drowned” at the same time that a power- 
plant along the same river which is supplying energy to the 
pumps is flooded. Then the community has no water supply. 


Various expedients are now proposed to try to prevent, at 
huge expense, waters from damaging communities, lands, and 
factories. While the recent floods were subsiding, Congress- 
men met in Washington to plan a flood survey and future con- 
trol of high waters. It is proposed to deepen, widen, and 
straighten rivers, also to build dams on feeder streams. Such 
engineering projects will help more or less. Wide and high 


levees should be built, as along California rivers. Concrete 


walls, as at Columbus and Portsmouth, Ohio, are useful, but 
they must be high and well designed. The building of 
new or extended communities and works at higher levels 
should be a part of all city and industrial planning. And 
another public advantage of locating home and industries back 
from the river banks wherever possible, would be the resulting 
availability of such waterfronts for recreation or parkway 
purposes. 


M. W. von BERNEWITZ, 
Enginecr-Journalist, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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praying Elm ‘Trees to Eradicate 


the Elm 


ark Louse 


By C. R. CLEVELAND 


Entomologist. Standard ( dil (Company ol Indiana 


O many complaints have been registered by pedes- 
trians and automobile owners regarding a reddish- 
’ brown gummy substance dropping off elm trees, that 
a number of Mid-Western cities are studying the plan by 
which Detroit, Mich., is wiping out the European elm scale. 
or elm bark louse. With employment provided by WPA. 
ond spray oil and power machinery supplied by the city. 
Detroit is eradicating this insect which damages clothing 
and auto finishes, litters pavements and sidewalks, and dis- 
figures and sometimes kills trees. 

Spraying of trees on boulevards and estates, and in parks 
and cemeteries, was carried on in Detroit for several years 
until interrupted in 1930, and it was resumed two or three 
years later when the city was aroused by complaints. In 
the fall of 1934 the Department of Parks and Boulevards 
began its first intensive campaign against the bark louse, 
and up to March, 1936, has sprayed more than 200,000 
trees. This spring 80,000 more will be sprayed, which will 
about cover all the elms within the city limits. 

C. Edmond Smith, Superintendent of Forestry and Land- 
scape of Detroit, states that in the spring of 1935 he used 
an average per tree of 0.6-gallon of spray oil, and 8 gallons 
of spray solution. In the fall of that year, he used 1.003 
gallons of spray oil (Dentrol), and 15.1 gallons of spray 
“The difference,” he explains, “is due to a 
ereater number of smaller trees that were sprayed in the 


solution. 


Photograph by courtesy of Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fort Collins 


EUROPEAN ELM SCALE 


Mature females clustered on underside of limb, enlarged 


Photograph by ceurtesy of Th Hardie Manufacturing Co Hu 
Mich. 
FIGHTING TRE} 


PESTS 
nursery. The fall spraying was for large American elm 
10 to 90 feet high.” 


Disease Widespread 


In the East a sustained effort is being made to get rid of 
elm scale; but although the scale has been destroying shade 
elms generally throughout the Mid-West, it was not until 
1935, and particularly during the winter just past, that 
cities in that section began to consider the ultimate dangei 
and to plan eradication as a local WPA project. The in- 
sect exists in Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Topeka, 
Denver and Chicago, and it has been found in unusual num- 
bers in the Fox River Valley, where the city of Geneva. IIL, 
In almost every part of the country 
It is 
ticularly destructive to the Camperdown and red elms 


is using spray oil. 
where the elm tree grows, this pest is active. par- 
less so to the American elm. 

European elm scale is so distinctive in appearance that. 
once recognized, it will be readily remembered. In_ its 
most conspicuous stage, that of the adult female, it is red- 
dish-brown, oval, about one-tenth of an inch long, and 
It is found 
fastened in crevices of the bark of trunk and limbs and 


surrounded with a whitish fringe or margin. 


on the underside of smaller branches in late spring and 


early summer. Active larvae hatch in late June. and first 
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hy courtesy of John Bean Manufacturing Co., Lansing, 


NEW TRAILER SPRAYER PUT IN SERVICE THIS 
YEAR NEAR DETROIT BY WAYNE COUNTY ROAD 
COMMISSION 


settle on leaves, later migrating to trunk and limbs, where 
they hibernate in a partly grown condition. By sucking 
the sap from the growing tissues, the insect weakens a tre: s 
vitality. 

In America it is necessary to use sprayers to check {he 
scale, because its natural enemies, which keep it unde 
control in Europe, are absent. The one best treatment [or 
scale insects is a clean, highly refined mineral oil, treated 
to emulsify completely in all proportions. It is mixed with 
water in concentrations ranging from 4 to 7 per cent, de- 
pending on the scale insect to be controlled, and sprayed on 
the infected trees. Properly and thoroughly applied, the 
spray oil registers a 100 per cent kill of adults, young and 
eggs, on elms and other species of trees. Spraying is safe, 
dependable, and cheap insurance. 


Municipal Bathing Pool Liability 


LTHOUGH there are a few decisions to the contrary, 
most of the appellate courts of the country hold that 
municipalities operating bathing pools or beaches are 

not liable for injuries or deaths occurring at such places, 
although due to negligence of the municipality. This ma- 
jority rule rests on the theory that the operation of mu- 
nicipal pools and beaches is a governmental function, 
within the general principle that cities, etc., are not liable 
for negligent performance of such functions. It is also 
eenerally held by the courts that the rule of non-liability is 
not defeated through the making of moderate charges for 
the use of municipal bathing and swimming facilities. 
Typical of the prevailing judicial view is this expression 
found in the opinion of the lowa Supreme Court in the 
case of Mocha v. City of Cedar Rapids, 214 N. W. 587, 
where defendant was exonerated from liability for death 
ef a youth who drowned in a hole at a city bathing beach: 
“A bathing beach is a general public benefit. * * * It affords the pub- 
lic, especially the young, the means of healthy recreation and athletic 


exercise. It is not of the nature of a corporate or business undertaking 
for the corporate benefit.” 


A similar conclusion was reached by the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court in the case of Caughlan v. City of Omaha, 
174 N. W. 220, where a bather was killed through diving 
into shallow water. In that case, the Court said that the 
fact that the city derived some revenue as an incident to 
operating the beach did not render it liable. 

\t first blush, the decision reached by the Utah Supreme 
Court in Burton v. Salt Lake City, 253 Pac. 443, is at vari- 
ance with the general rule above stated. But a closer 
study of the decision harmonizes it with what other courts 
have ruled, on the score that the facts presented to the 
Utah court compelled an assumption that the city was 
operating the beach as a highly profitable business venture. 

Among other courts that have recognized that municipali- 
ties are immune from liability in the operation of pools and 
beaches with a primary view to promoting the public 
health are the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court and 
the Supreme Courts of Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

The comparatively recent opinion rendered by the 
Nebraska Supreme Court in the case of Toft v. City of 
Lincoln, 250 N. W. 748, will be found to contain numer- 
ous Citations to cases where the question of municipal lia- 
bility has been debated, including references to decisions 
of the appellate courts of Connecticut, Mississippi and 


South Dakota, where liability has been declared to exist. 

Thus far we have considered the subject on an assump- 
tion that in a particular case a city’s fault in contributing 
to an accident has consisted in negligence amounting to 
less than the maintenance of a nuisance. 

The weight of judicial authority seems to be to the ef- 
fect that immunity from liability for accidents occurring 
in the exercise of a municipal corporation’s governmental 
functions does not extend to injuries caused by nuisances, 
although judges may differ on the point as to just what 
constitutes a nuisance. 

In the case of Hoffman v. City of Bristol, 155 Atl. 499, 
the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors decided that 
maintenance of a diving board four feet above the surface 
of water only a little more than three feet deep constituted 
a nuisance and rendered the city liable to a bather who was 
injured when his head struck the shallow bottom. 


In the Lincoln case above cited, the Nebraska Supreme 
Court strongly intimated that where a dangerous condition 
existing at a municipal pool or beach amounts to a nui- 
sance, liability may be enforced for injuries resulting as a 
direct and natural consequence. But it was held that the 
condition shown in that case did not amount to a nuisance. 

What has been said concerning violent injuries would 
seem to be equally applicable to disease contracted by a 
bather while in water under control of a municipality. 
Consistency demands that the view that, if the condition 
of water is actually or constructively known to be such as to 
constitute a positive health menace to those bathing or 
swimming in it, the place is a nuisance and there is no im- 
munity from liability, but that mere negligence in failing 
to exclude infected persons from a pool or beach would 
not render a city liable for resulting communication of dis- 
ease to another bather. 

Finding no case where the question of liability for com- 
munication of disease in the operation of a municipal pool 
has been raised or decided, one must resort to the follow- 
ing statement of a general rule of law as a basis for saying 
that liability exists where the pool amounts to a nuisance: 

“Where a municipal corporation creates or permits a nuisance by non- 
feasance or misfeasance, it is guilty of tort, and like a private corpora- 
tion or individual, and to the same extent, is liable for damages in a civil 
action to any person suffering special injury therefrom, irrespective of the 


question of negligence; and such liability cannot be avoided on the ground 
that the municipality was exercising governmental powers.” 43 Corpus 


Juris, 956. 
A. L. H. STREET. 
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The Water-Soltening Plant 


of Hamilton. Ohio 


New Deep-Well Supply Chemically Softened and Filtered 


satisfaction with its water supply, the city of Hamil- 

ton, Ohio, in 1933, secured funds from the Federal 
Public Works Administration for a complete new deep- 
well water supply, including the wells, spiral welded force 
mains, a new distribution reservoir and a water-softening 
and filtration plant. A site had been bought for the well 
field and filtration plant north of the city, consisting of 
about 95 acres, and also a site for the new distribution 


‘ FTER a history of progressive improvements but dis- 


reservoir. 

Treatment of the deep-well water supply consists of 
softening with lime, filtration, with recarbonation of the 
treated water, and chlorination. 


Chemical Building 


The new chemical building is a steel frame structure 
located north of the filtration plant. The exterior walls 
are of buff brick with terra cotta trim in a modified Gothic 
style of architecture. The basement of this building is a 
monolithic reinforced concrete unit containing 390 cubic 
yards poured continuously. The basement provides access 
to the piping and houses the sludge pumps and sump pump. 

The entrance to the chemical building is on the south 
side, giving immediate access to the chemical room, the 
walls of which are of enameled brick with a painted ceiling 
and a cement floor. Many windows provide plenty of light 
and ventilation. This room contains the aerator, the Dorr 
chemical flash mix, chemical feeders and automatic scales. 
Adjacent to the chemical room on the west are two mixing 
tanks, each 13 feet wide by 45 feet long and 15 feet deep. 
Cypress baffle-boards and motor-operated Dorr flocculators 
are installed in each tank. Directly above the chemical 
room are the chemical storage bins. The capacity of each 
of these four bins is sufficient to permit the unloading of 
two carloads of chemicals, which are handled by a Draco 
pneumatic conveyor located on the top of the building in 
the penthouse. This conveyor is connected to the hose 
house at the railroad siding by means of a chemical suction 
line. 

Immediately east of the chemical building are two re- 
inforced concrete Dorr clarifiers 60 feet in diameter. In 


the center of each clarifier is a turntable which pivots two 
30-foot arms which scrape the sludge that settles to the 
bottom of the tank, moving it to the center, where it is 
taken out through an 8-inch sludge line. 

Connected to and on the south of the chemical building 
are the two carbonation tanks. Each tank is built of re- 
inforced concrete and is 80 feet long and 10 feet wide, and 
has a water depth of 15 feet. In these tanks, the water 
from the clarifiers is carbonated by the addition of carbon 
dioxide gas transmitted from the boiler room of the main 
building through Transite pipe. 


The Main Building 


The main building is located 60 feet south of the chem- 
ical building and 500 feet east of the B. & O. Railroad. 
The west facade of the building is 125 feet long, the ex- 
terior treatment being Gothic architecture with the wate: 
tower rising near the center. The exterior walls are of butt 
brick trimmed with terra cotta relieved by a cap band in 
colored terra cotta. The windows are arched and have 
metal sashes throughout. Limestone steps lead to the 
arched entrance in the base of the tower, with double doors 
trimmed in polished aluminum. The entrance way leads 
to the lobby, which has walls of antique plaster finish. 
The floor is of colored tile with the seal of Hamilton 
worked into the design in the center of the lobby. 

To the left is a corridor leading to the north wing o! 
the building. Directly off this corridor is a stairway 
leading to the basement. Over this stairway, with a doo: 
from the lobby, is the women’s rest room. The north wing 
contains the laboratory, office, and men’s rest room. The 
laboratory is 30 feet long by 14 feet wide, and has a lino- 
leum floor and an enameled brick wainscot with smooth 
plaster walls and ceiling. The office, which is 15 feet long 
by 10 feet wide, has the same finish as the laboratory. 
The men’s room has a cement floor, enameled brick wain- 
scot, and smooth plastered walls and ceiling. 


The Pump Room 


To the right of the lobby there is a door leading to the 
balcony of the pump room, which is 60 feet long by 30 


GLIMPSES OF THE NEW WATER WORKS OF HAMILTON, OHIO 


1. The clarifiers. 2. The main building, chemical house at left and filtration plant at right. 
the filter gallery 


3. Operating tables in 
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feet wide, with a height of 28 leet from the floor to the 
brick, with a 
The floor is of 


The ceiling shows exposed steel 


ceiling. The walls are of white-enameled 
l-foot wainscot of brown glazed brick. 
dull-red tile. 


heams which support the roof slabs. insulation and built-up 


quarry 
roofing. Overhead is a 10-ton crane which permits the easy 
handling of the heavy equipment. 

there is a stairway leading down to 
Upon this floor are the high-service 


From the balcony 
the pump-room floor, 
pumps which were moved from the old pumping station. 
They consist of one 3-mgd, 225-hp Allis-Chalmers centrif- 
ugal pump and two 7-mgd 600-hp centrifugal pumps. 
heen provided for the installation of a future 


Space ha 


high-service pump. Also, in this room is a 790-gpm wash- 


water pump. 

On the north wall of the pump room is the main control 
panel, which is 15 feet long and 7's feet high, furnished 
by Westinghouse. the 

watt-hour meters, circuit breakers, test switches, 
vages, etc., The 
height of the water level in the east reservoir, the west 
tank may 


On this are mounted voltmeters, 
ammeters 


necessary in the operation of the plant. 


well of the wash-watet 
Meters record the amount of raw 
A red light gives 


reservoir, and the clear 
be read from this panel. 
water, filtered water, or wash water used. 
warning when the clear well is empty, and a bell rings when 
it is full. Also, a red light and bell give warning when 
the wash-water tank is full. Meters for high-service power, 
low-service power, and the current used for lighting, to- 
gether with a meter showing the total station power used, 
are located upon the board. Circuit breakers for the high- 
and low-service pumps, the deep-well pumps and lighting, 
together with the other necessary equipment, make the panel 
hoard the center of control for the complete water system. 


The North Wing 


North of the pump room immediately beneath the lobby 
is the switch-gear room which contains the motor starters 
The transformer room is under the 
333-kva 


transformer. 


and switch-gear unit. 
entrance and houses three transformers, 
50-kva 10-kva Beneath the 


steps which lead down into the switch-gear room, space has 


steps 


one and one 


heen provided for a battery room. In this room are stor- 


age batteries and a charging unit to be used for furnishing 
emergency lighting current. 

The basement under the north wing of the building con- 
tains the ash room, coal room, coke room, boiler room 
and chlorine room. The boiler room contains the heating 
boiler, a CO 
tank and a boiler for COs gas. 
Wallace & 


were formerly used in the old pumping station. 


gas compressor and scrubber, a hot-water 
The chlorine room has the 
Tiernan chlorinator and ammoniator which 
Scales are 
also provided in this room for weighing the chlorine and 


ammonia and also the quantity of fuel used by the plant. 


The Filters 


On the first floor north of the lobby is the filter room. 
The corridor has a floor of tile with a wainscot also of 
buff-colored tile trimmed in green, with antique plaster 
walls and ceiling. On either side of the corridor are placed 
three filter-operating tables. Each filter is 25 feet long 


The false 


bottoms are made of concrete and consist of a series of 


by 16 feet wide and contains a false bottom. 


depressions of inverted pyramidal forms cast into the con- 


crete, each connected with the pressure chamber below by 
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a brass thimble extending downward through the concre\, 
below the apex. Four 3-inch spheres of porcelain and tw., 
spheres of glazed earthenware having diameters of 1% an 
11, inches respectively fill these depressions. Next on th 
filter bottoms is 12 inches of graded filter gravel, whi: 
supports 27 inches of filtered sand, the lower 3. inche- 
being coarser than the upper portion. The operation 0! 
each filter is controlled by Simplex rate-of-flow contro! 
lers. A Chapman automatic cone valve is used to contro! 
water levels in the various tanks and basins. 

Above the lobby in the water tower of the main building 
is the steel wash-water tank, 22 feet in diameter and 25 
feet high, having a capacity of 72,000 gallons. This wate: 
is used to backwash and rinse the filters. 

South of the filters and east of the pump room is the 
clear well, which has a capacity of 500,000 gallons. It is 
from this well that the high-service pumps deliver the 
water through a master meter into the Armco spiral welded 
force main. 

The W. 5. Rae Co., of Pittsburgh, laid all the cast iron 
pipe to the deep wells and from the master meter vault to 
the beginning of the 24-inch mains. It also built the 36- 
inch sewer of concrete pipe from the main building abou 
1,000 feet north to the river. An 8-inch cast iron sanitary 
sewer line was laid paralleling the concrete sewer. At the 
river where these two sewers empty, a head wall was built 
and flap-valves were placed on the mouths of the two sewer 
lines to prevent the river at high-water levels from entering 
the pipe. 

Electric current is provided the plant for power and 
lighting from the municipal electric light plant. 

The F. K. Vaughn Building Co., Hamilton, Ohio, was 
awarded the contract for building the softening plant. 
This contract included the construction of the chemical 
building, the main building which includes the filter build- 
ing, and the two clarifiers. The Roberts Filter Manufactur- 
ing Co., Darby, Pa., furnished and erected the equipment. 
The steel wash-water tank was fabricated and erected by the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Work. Barstow & Le Feber, Inc., 
consulting engineers, of Akron, Ohio, designed the new 
plant and supervised construction. 


MunicipAL ADMINISTRATION PRroGRESS 


FeLLow ING are a few statements of progress, gleaned from 

The 1936 Municipal Year Book, annual municipal admin- 
istration progress report of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

Phenomenal reductions in fire losses were recorded in 1935. 
Contributing reasons are: the enactment of state laws provid- 
ing for inter-city and inter-county contracts for fire protection: 
extension of training-programs for firemen to the point where 
more than 30,000 firemen attended schools in almost all the 
18 states. 

Indexes of municipal employment rose in the larger cities 
and dropped in the smaller ones. Forty-three cities made 82 
non-resident appointments during the year, signalizing progress 
in the professionalization of the municipal service. 

Establishment by the Federal Bureau of Investigation of a 
school for training state and municipal police officers created 
a growing demand for adequate police training and laid the 
foundation for pre-employment training. Police radio systems 
now are operating in about 300 cities and 15 states. 

Centralized, coordinated, and cooperative purchasing for mu- 
nicipalities made “encouraging” progress during 1935. There 
are now 229 cities and 36 counties which have centralized 
purchasing. 
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A 450-Hp Municipal 


akes Good 


By C. M. STANLEY 


Consulting Engineer, Young & Stanley, Ine., 


Muscatine, lowa 


HE initial success of the new municipal electric plant 

at Gowrie, Iowa (population 1,056), is proof that 

such systems are feasible and profitable in small 
communities if properly designed and operated. The rec- 
ord of the Gowrie plant, as outlined below, is a partial 
answer to the question: “How small a community may 
-uccessfully support a municipal electric system?” 


The History 


The municipal electric plant at Gowrie was placed in 
operation in September, 1934. Prior to this, Gowrie was 
provided with electrical service from a private company 
which supplied the energy from a transmission line. Ser- 
vice was poor and interruption frequent. The energy sup- 
plied was of a 25-cycle frequency as compared with the 
standard 60-cycle frequency normally used. This made 
the purchase and repair of appliances an expensive and 
disagreeable matter. A decided sentiment for municipal 
ownership grew out of these conditions and culminated in 


definite action, as it was realized that the franchise of the 


private utility expired in May, 1934. 

In September, 1933, the Town Council engaged Young & 
Stanley, Inc., as engineers on the proposed municipal 
project. After the report was submitted, the project was 
approved by the voters (306 for, to 86 against) at an elec- 
tion in November, 1933. In March, 1934, a contract was 
awarded to the Monroe Electric Co. 
the new plant in September, 1934. 


The load was cut onto 


The improvements consist of a generating plant and a 
distribution system. The plant contains two 225-hp W orth- 


, 327 RPM 
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ectric Plant 


550-HP ELECTRIC PLANT AT GOWRIE, IOWA 
ington diese! engines, each driving General Electric al- 
ternators. This equipment, with the switchboard and 
auxiliaries, is housed in an attractive brick building. A 
business office is provided on the front of the building. An 
oil tank and a cooling tower are located beyond the plant. 
After negotiations with the utility, the existing distribu- 
tion system was acquired and rehabilitated. It was neces- 
sary to change all 25-cycle motors and appliances to per- 
This was done at the town’s ex- 
pense at a total cost of about $10,000. 


mit 60-cycle operation. 


Financing 


The total cost of the project was $80,000, including the 
lot, building, equipment, distribution system. appliance 
change-over, engineering, and legal expenses. The project 
was financed by the issuance of callable 6 per cent revenue 
bonds, the first bonds maturing in 1935 and the last in 1947. 
Interest and principal are payable out of the earnings of 
the plant, and cannot under any circumstances become a 
general obligation of the town or be payable by taxation. 

Although the plant has been in operation less than 1% 
months, all the bonds due in 1935 and 1936 have been re- 
tired, as well as $2,000 of the bonds 
due in 1937. 
to date amount to $5,500 as com- 
$500. 
From all indications, the plant will 
be nearly two years ahead on bond 
maturities by the end of 1936, 


Total bond retirements 


pared to maturities of only 


There is shown herewith an oper- 
ating report for the 12 months end- 
ing March 1, 1936. 
compiled from information supplied 
by Superintendent H. O. Hubbell. 
takes proper account of inventories 


This statement, 


of fuel oil at the beginning and end 
of the period, and of prepaid insur- 
ance. The statement not only shows 
total amounts, but also gives amounts 
per kwh. I wish particularly to 
thank Mr. Hubbell for information 
that he has made available for as- 


sistance in preparing this article. 
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TWO 225-HP DIESEL ENGINES AT GOWRIE; 13% x 
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The Service Representative 


in the telephone business office greets a young 


couple who want to have a telephone installed. 


The Bell System serves the 
whole country, yet it remains 
close to the people. The people 
use it. Their savings built it. 
“It belongs to Main Street.” 
The 270,000 employees of 
the Bell System live and work 
in your neighborhood and in 
similar neighborhoods in every 
section of the country. They are 
good neighbors. Thousands of 
times each day and night their 


activities bring friendly aid to 
those in need. 

To every one—to the newly- 
weds, to the man in the grand 
house on the hill or the little 
lady with the shawl—the Bell 
System offers the same full 
measure of service. 

And seeks to do it always 
with courtesy and sym- « 
pathetic understanding — ( 
in the manner of a friend. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Mention Tuz City—it belps. 
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Depreciation 


Depreciation has been computed at 4 per cent of the in- 
vestment in the plant and distribution system on March 1, 
(936. This investment is the original cost of $80,000, plus 
$1,141.14 of additions to March 1, 1936, making a total 
of $81,141.14. 

No depreciation fund has been set up, but all available 
funds over operating costs and extensions have been used 
io retire the outstanding bonds. This provides a sure and 
certain way of caring for depreciation, since it means the 
definite writing-off of the indebtedness against the plant. 


Rates 


This fine showing has been made with rates for elec- 
trical service that are materially under the average for com- 
munities of this size in the state of lowa. The following 
comparison shows the costs of residential service under 
the present Gowrie rates (in effect since March, 1935) 
with similar costs in lowa communities of between 1,000 


and 1,250 population. 


Community Population Amount 
25 kwh 
Milford ...... 1,062 $1.69 
Strawberry Point 1,128 1.80 
Gowrie 1,056 1.90 
100 kwh 
Milford 1,062 4.58 
Strawberry Point 1,128 4.73 
1,171 4.86 
Montezuma 1,057 5.00 
New Sharon 1.052 5.00 
Gowrie ..... 1,056 5.20 
250 kwh 
Montezuma 1,057 8.06 
New Sharon 1.052 8.06 
Gowrie ... 1,056 8.35 
RATE SCHEDULE 
Lighting 
First 10 kwh per month @ lOc per kwh 
Next 40 kwh per month @ 6c per kwh 
Next 50 kwh per month @ Sc per kwh 


All over 100 kwh per month @ 3c per kwh 
Minimum bill $1 per month 


Cooking and Heating 
First 50 kwh per month @ 4c per kwh 
All over 50 kwh per month @ 3c per kwh 
Minimum bil! $2 per month 


Commercial Optional 
First 60 kwh per month $4 
All over 60 kwh per month @ 4c per kwh 


Residential Optional 
First 60 kwh per month @ $4 
Next 100 kwh per month @ 3c per kwh 
Balance kwh per month @ 1%%c per kwh 


Power 
First 10 kwh per hp per month @ 6c per kwh 
Balance kwh per hp per month @ 3c per kwh 
Minimum bill 50c per hp, but not to exceed 40 hp 
or $20 per month 


Penalty: A penalty of lc per kwh is added to all bills not paid by the 
15th of the month. 


Reasons for Fine Showing 


1. The plant has had the hearty support of the citizens 
of Gowrie. 

2. The plant was properly designed to meet the re- 
quirements. 

3. The plant has been capably managed. 

4. Accurate records have been kept. 

5. A campaign to increase the use of refrigerators and 
heavy appliances has been successfully carried out. 

The financial condition of the plant will improve as 
bonds are retired ahead of schedule and interest costs are 
reduced. Negotiations are under way to refinance the 
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rate, thus further re- 
ducing interest charges. There is a trend towards increased 


outstanding bonds at a 442 per cent 


consumption and revenue. It is true that maintenance costs 
will increase, and it is likely that added plant capacity will 
be required after a few vears. However, sufficient increase 
in revenue is indicated to take care of these items, 


OPERATING STATEMENT 


Year Enpoinc Marcn 1, 193¢ 

Total Kw Amount 

Electrical Energy Sold Amount ~“ Per Kwh 
Lighting rate $ 7,195.17 07 4S $0.0738 
Optional (residential) 791.40 17,309 0.0457 
Optional (commercial) 3,291.50 66,268 0.0497 
Heating rate 156.59 14,224 0.032C 
Powe? 4,293.26 112,232 0.0382 
Municipal service ...... 1,452.59 60,794 0.0239 

Total Energy Sold $17,480.51 368.28 0.04750 

Less loss on accounts 23.49 0.00010 

Net Sales $17,467.02 $0.04740 

Plus miscellaneous incom: 93.36 0.00030 

Net Revenue ...... $17,550.38 $0.04770 

Less operating expenses (se+ 
statement below) 6,844.86 0.01857 
Net Operating Profit... $10,705.52 $0.02913 


Less interest in bonds 4,684.00 0.01275 


Net profit before Depreciation.. $ 6,021.52 $0.01638 
Less depreciation (4%) 3,244.65 0.00892 
Nev Prorit arrer Depreciarion $ 2,776.87 $0.00746 


Following are costs of ceneration and distribution: 


Per Kwh 
Generation \pen- Amount Sold*® 
Superintendence and labor $2,873.00 $0.00715 
2,223.85 0.00552 
Lubricating oil 14.50 0.00036 
219.18 0.00056 
Insurance ..... 238.40 0.00060 
Miscellaneous 32.17 0.00008 
Maintenance 12.67 0.00003 
Total $5,743.77 $0.01430 
Less distribution losses, 32.871 kwh @ $0.01430 470.06 
Net generation expense $5,273.71 $0.01430 
Distribution Expense 
Superintendence and labor -- § 653.40 $0.00178 
Supplies 205.59 0.00056 
lruck hire 122.74 0.00033 
Insurance . 40.60 0.00011 
Miscellaneous 78.76 0.00021 
Distribution losses (see above) 470.06 0.00128 
Tota] distribution expense. $1,571.15 $0.00427 
Operatinc Expense. $6.814.86 $0.01857 
* Generation unit costs are also unit costs per kwh net generation 


J 
Mopet Personne DerpartMENTS 
\ ICHIGAN cities desirous of using the merit system for employing per 


sonnel, but hitherto unable to do so because of the cost of its instal! 
lation, are being given the opportunity through aid supplied by the 
Michigan Municipal League, the state association of municipalities. The 


League has arranged for Public Administration Service, governmental con 
sulting and research agency of Chicago, to instal! mode] personne! depart 
ments in Flint, Dearborn and Saginaw 

The three cities present three different situations and 
problems in personnel administration, according to Charles F 
Public Administration Service staff, who is supervising the 
Saginaw, without a formal civil service commission, is a city manager city, 


three different 
Yard, of the 
installations 


and the personnel unit will operate directly under the manager. Flint, 
also a city manager city, has an independent Civil Service Commission with 
the three members appointed, one each by the City Commission, the Schoo! 


Board and the Hospital Board. Dearborn, under one article of its city 
charter, has set up a council-appointed civil service commission with juris 
liction over all employees except policemen and firemen; and uader another 
section of the charter has provided a separate board for the 
policemen are not covered by any civil service provision 
Public Administration will design personne! systems to fit thése 


firemen; but 


Service 


varying conditions, including provisions for competitive examinations, class- 
ification and compensation plans, service rating and other similar devices. 

As _ the final phase of this state-wide program, the Michigan Municipa! 
League is organizing a staff of personnel technicians to render 
operating services on a cost 


continuous 


basis to its member cities 
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BURNING DESERT 


TIRE ENDURANCE 

RECORD 


Owner Praises 
Goodrich Silvertowns 


“We operate one of the most unusual 
truck runs in the country,” says Mr. Dale 
C. Ramsey, owner of the Valley Truck 
Company, Los Angeles. “Our trucks haul the 
Los Angeles Examiner to cities in the Imperial 
Valley. We pick up papers at midnight and 
deliver them in Mexicali, 235 miles away, 
before breakfast. 

“For three years we have maintained this daily 
service and have never once been delayed by 
tire failure. This is despite the fact that, cross- 
ing the desert, the temperature will run as 
high as 130°. 


“Incidentally, we have been averaging better 
than 64,000 miles with our Goodrich Triple 
Protected Tires.” 

There's a rea/ trucking job for you—one of 
the toughest on record. Schedules are fast. 
Curves are sharp. Roads are rough—sizzling 
hot. And yet Goodrich Silvertowns not only 
carry the loads without delays—but they set 
amazing mileage records as well! 


Tires that stand up on burning desert runs 
will certainly handle your job better, too. 
Why not investigate this money-saving 
tire? Find out about Triple Protection — 
the secret of Goodrich performance. Any 
Goodrich dealer will give you the facts. 


IVES MEXICALI, MEXICO, 5: 
HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS Dake 


PLYFLEX— distributes 
stresses throughout the 
tire — prevents ply sepa- 
ration — checks local 
weakness. 


PLY-LOCK~— protects 


the tire from breaks 


caused by short plies 
tearing loose above 


the bead 


3. 100% FULL-FLOAT- 
ING CORD — eliminates 
cross cords from all 
plies—reduces heat in 
the tire 12%. 


SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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ost ‘Lar Street Sarbaces 


By C. H. OLMSTEAD 


Consulting Engineer, General Tarvia Department, 


‘| he Barrett Company 


ANY unsurfaced city streets are well graded and 

L have substantial supporting qualities, making them 

satisfactory bases for low-cost surfaces. Many are 

edged with curb and gutters; others are drained by side 

ditches. Most cities could find a way to surface-treat these 

streets at litthe expense and small future maintenance cost, 

and provide the people using the street with a low-cost 

-urface of pleasing appearance, dustless and with good 
riding qualities. 

Property owners would gladly pay their share of a low- 
cost surface if they were given encouragement by the city 
officials and if some definite plan were worked out by 
which they could secure the advantage of a surfaced street 
within their ability to pay. 

Many such low-cost surfacing projects have been set up 
under the various relief agencies and in many instances 
ihe property owners have organized and gladly arranged 
to share part of the cost. More of this type of city street 
work would be done if the could be 
brought to a realization of how little this type of street 


property owner 


surfacing costs, in terms of front foot of property. 


Preparation of Streets for Surlacing 


When a street has sufficient road metal on it and is in 
fair condition as to grade and cross-section, the street 
should be worked with a blade grader in order to smooth 
the surface and take out small irregularities. The surface 
can then be lightly sprinkled and rolled or traffic allowed 
to consolidate it. Any low spots should be built up to 
grade with any good available road metal such as gravel, 
chert, slag or crushed stone. 


Single Surlace Treatment on Tar Prime 


When the road has been consolidated, the dirt and dust 
should be broomed off. The surface is then given an 
application of 1/3-gallon per square yard of tar prime, 


a light tar. which penetrates into the old surface and sets 


SPREADING A TAR MIX WITH A 
POWER GRADER 


ONE-MAN 


up. This is followed the next day by an application of 
heavy surface treatment tar at the rate of 1/3-gallon per 
square yard and immediately covered with about 30 pounds 
per square yard of stone chips, slag chips, or pea gravel. 
The cover material is lightly broomed to secure a uniform 
distribution and the surface lightly rolled. 

rhe cost of this work ordinarily will be about 20 cents 
« square yard and in terms of per front foot, for a street 
24 feet wide, 26.6 cents, and in terms of a 50-foot lot, 
$13.30. 


later in this article, are also based on a 24-foot width of 


All costs per front foot and per 90-foot lot, given 
street surfacing. 


Double Surlace Treatment 


\ better, but still economical, type of surface can be 
constructed by similar methods, using two applications of 
surface treatment tar on a tar-printed base covering the 
with a 


3-gallon pet yard 


first application of | 


square 


TAR 


RETREAD STREET 
IN 


SMETHPORT, PA 
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NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


always equalized for quick, unswerving, 
“straight line” stops 


NEW FULL-TRIMMED 
DE LUXE CAB 


with clear-vision instrument panel 
for safe control 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE -IN-HEAD ENGINE 


with increased horsepower, increased torque, 
greater cconomy in gas and oil 


FULL-FLOATING REAR 
AXLE 


with barrel type wheel bearings 
on models 
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CHEVROLET TRUCK ECONOMY 


DOLLAR SAVER ON THIS JOB 


On state and municipal highway construction and repair 
projects, high-powered Chevrolet trucks are unmatched for low- 


FOR ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION cost operation, 


Savings are large because of lower gas consumption—and also because Chevrolet's 
High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine uses less oil. 


On continuous operation jobs, where truck power is required to operate a com- 
pressor unit, these economies run into big money—an important item in the 
limited budget. 

It will pay, too, to investigate how such features as Chevrolet's New Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes, Chevrolet’s Full-Floating Rear Axle and 4-Speed Trans- 
mission can effect added savings in the maintenance of your motorized equipment. 


Your Chevrolet dealer will gladly give you a demonstration on request. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


See your Chevrolet dealer for complete information on Chevrolet trucks 
and passenger cars for the following state and municipal transport uses: 


POLICE SCOUT CARS - POLICE PATROL WAGONS - HIGHWAY CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE - GARBAGE COLLECTION - COMPRESSOR UNITS - 
PARK AND BOULEVARD SERVICE - STREET CLEANING AND SPRINKLING 


HEVROLET 


Mention Taz Crrt—it helps. 
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rger size chip, and the second application of from 14- 
lon to 1/3-gallon of tar per square yard with a smaller 
lip. 

This type of surface can be built for about 30 cents a 
quare yard or 40 cents a front foot, or $20 for a 50-foot 
it. 


Retread Surlace 


Tar retread or mixed-in-place pavements offer an ex- 
cellent type of city street surfacing. This type of surface 
is made by spreading graded crushed aggregate 2 inches 
thick when compacted on the tar primed base. Retread 
iar or hot surface treatment tar is applied at the rate of 
(.9-gallon per square yard and the crushed aggregate and 
iar are mixed on the street by blade graders or retread 
machines. When homogeneous, the mixture is spread out 
uniformly to cross-section and rolled. During the rolling, 
chips are lightly spread on the surface sufficient to fill 
the surface voids and broomed around. The surface is 
sealed with 1/3-gallon per square yard of surface treat- 
ment tar and lightly rolled. 
Hot surface treatment tar is 
the best grade of tar to use 
in summer for city street 
work, for it can be mixed 
quickly and rolled immedi- 
ately. 

The cost of this type of 
surface varies with the 
availability and cost of the 
crushed aggregate and usu- 
ally amounts to 50 to 60 
cents a square yard, or 66 
to 80 cents a front foot, or 
$33 to $40 per 50-foot lot. 


Gravel Mulch 
Surlace 

Where local gravel is 
available, the gravel passing a l-inch screen can be used as 
aggregate for the gravel turnover or mulch method of 
street surfacing. Two and one-half inches loose depth of 
gravel is spread over the street and smoothed out uniform- 
ly. One gallon of retread tar or hot surface treatment tar 
is applied per square yard, and the gravel and tar mixed 
with blade graders or retread machines. When homoge- 
neous, the mixture is windrowed, exposing sections of the 
base. The exposed base is given an application of 0.2- to 
0.3-gallon per square yard of the same grade of tar used 
in the mix and the windrowed mixture spread over the 
fresh tar. This operation is repeated until the entire base 
has been so treated. The mixture is then spread out and 
leveled up with blade graders and rolled. A seal coat, as 
previously described, is then applied, covered, and rolled. 

When cheap local gravel is available, this type of street 
surface can be very economically constructed, costing be- 
tween 35 and 40 cents a square yard, 46 to 53 cents a front 
foot, or $23.00 to $26.50 per 50-foot lot. 


Plant Mixes 


Frequently it is possible for cities to handle the mixed 
types of low-cost street surfaces more economically and 
efficiently by mixing the tar and aggregate in a regular 
paving plant er concrete mixer, hauling the mix to the 
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previously primed street, and spreading to the desired 
thickness, either by hand or by road machines, followed by 
the usual rolling. Heavy surface treatment tars make 
excellent binders for low-cost plant mixes, and a better 
control of gradation of the aggregate and amount of tar 
binder can be obtained. 

Sealing material, consisting of fine graded chips mixed 
with the same grade of tar is often used. This fine pre- 
mixed seal should be rather rich in binder and can be 
roughly spread by hand and uniformly distributed with 
a blade grader. The surface is then rolled. A minimum 
of 35 pounds per square yard should be used for a seal 
coat with premixed material. While this type of seal pro- 
vides a pleasing appearance and a non-skid surface, a 
liquid tar seal covered with fine chips affords a better 
waterproofing of the surface. 

The cost of this type of surface of thickness comparable 
to the street-mixed types previously described under ordi- 
nary conditions will be about the same per square yard, 


per front foot, and 50-foot lot. 


Low-Cost Street 
Maintenance 


The maintenance of these 
surfaces consists of patch- 
ing occasional breaks and a 
light seal coat application 
every few years as re- 
quired. 

There are numerous cities 
which have constructed the 
above types of low-cost tar 


Annual 


costs for maintenance have 


street surfaces. 


been from 2 to 3 cents a 
square yard, which is con- 
siderably less than the in- 
terest charge per square 
yard for high-type pave- 
ments, Some cities, using only tar surface treatment, have 
average costs over a period of years of from 3 to 5 cents 
a square yard per year, including the cost of the original 
treatment. 

The maintenance of any of the above types of low-cost 
surfaces constructed on an adequate base should not exceed 
the cost of a well-maintained and sprinkled unsurfaced 
street. 


TAR MIX SURFACING 


How can property owners secure this economical type 
of low-cost surfacing? It can be done by petitioning 
the City Council to make the necessary arrangements either 
to do this work with their own forces and equipment or to 
draw up specifications and let this work by contract. The 
property owner can afford to pay for these low-cost sur- 
faces which have already proved their value on_ state 
highways. The property owner and city official should 
realize that when constructed as a light-traffic residential 
city street, on an old, firm, well drained base, with the 
edges confined and protected by a curb and gutter, this 
low-cost surface should function with much less care and 


maintenance than a like surface on a state highway. 


Tie AmerIcAN City is not 
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Sheridan Road, Hubbard's Woods, Winnetka, IMlinois. Tarvia since 1907. 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICE BUREAU 


of The Barrett Company invites your consultation 
with its technically trained staff, without cost or 
obligation. Address The Technical Service Bureau, 
The Barrett Company, 40 Rector Street, New York. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY New York Chicago Birmingham Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Minneapolis 


Lebanon Milwaukee Detroit Baltimore Columbus 


Bethlehem Rochester Portland, Me. Norwood, N. Y. In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD. Montreal Toronte Winnipeg Vancouver 


Why not remember to mention Tae American City? 


Theclumsy, old automobiles—with theiroillamps, **balloon” 
tops and high pressure tires—that chugged along Sheridan 
Road in 1907 were scrapped long ago. But the Tarvia pave- 
ment is just as satisfactory—smooth, easy-riding and skid- 
safe—today as it was 29 years ago. Proof, indeed, that Tarvia 


roads **can take it.”” and such service records are not ex- 
ceptional—for Tarvia! 


Youngstown Toledo Buffalo Providence Syracuse Hartford Cincinnati 
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Recreation Possibilities of a 1 ypica 


Small River Valley 


By HENRY S. CURTIS 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HE Huron River is not navigable for commercial 

craft, and its significance for power is inconsider- 

able, but in the areas that are not polluted by sew- 
age it is the chief center of recreation of the people ot 
the valley. As such, it has all the characteristics of a 
long park or chain of parks. In this state a river is held 
io be navigable if it was used for floating logs in pionee: 
days. There is no evidence that the Huron was so used. 
It was, however, a main highway of the Indians in crossing 
ithe state and was also used extensively by the early settlers. 
the U. S. Land Office Plates show that the river was 
meandered in the early surveys, and the Conservation De- 
partment regards it as navigable. 

The United States Government has been ready to spend 
immense sums to improve rivers that by any stretch of 
the imagination might be regarded as navigable for com- 
merce, but thus far very little has been spent to improve 
rivers that are navigable only by pleasure craft and whose 
value is recreational, even though the values arising from 
these attractions and opportunities may far exceed any 
values arising from the commercial navigation of streams. 

But in an age of increasing leisure. larger and larger 
opportunities for its profitable use must be provided. It 
is time our statesmen and planners began to consider this 
great undeveloped resource that lies at the very doors of 
half of all America. 


Adverse Conditions 


From our study of the Huron River valley it would 
appear that the river offers nearly every form of recrea- 
tion that is to be found anywhere, and that the recreation 
of the people of the valley centers along the stream. But 
there are certain conditions that affect this use adversely, 
as there are others which have a beneficial effect. Among 
the adverse conditions may be mentioned the following 
which affect unfavorably nearly every form of use: 

There are a number of the most attractive lakes in the 
county that are almost unused, because they are off the 
highway or on some little-traveled back road. The same 
conditions are found on some of the most attractive parts 
of the river. 

The railroad is one of these unfavorable conditions. Ii 
affects recreation unfavorably in three ways: by shutting 
the people off from one side of the river most of the way 
from Dexter to Ypsilanti; by its low bridges, which re- 
quire portages, and by its preventing the Edison from 
building its dams higher and so enlarging its ponds. 

Undoubtedly, pollution is much the most serious handi- 
cap to recreational use. The river between Ann Arbor 
and Dexter is the most intensively used recreation area in 
the county; but the section below Ann Arbor, which is in 
many ways a more attractive section, has been almost 
entirely unused on account of the sewage. 

The motor boat should be forbidden on small ponds and 
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THE DRAINAGE BASIN OF THE HURON 
RIVER CONTAINS 735 SQUARE MILES 


One hundred of the 160 lakes drain directly into 


the river 


lakes. It is detrimental to nearly all forms of recreation. 
lt stirs up the mud from the bottom, so that water plants 
do not get enough sunlight to make a good growth. It cov- 
ers fish beds with mud, so that the eggs do not hatch. It 
scares the fish from the fisherman. It drives away the 
water fowl. It muddles the swimming beaches and often 
makes swimming dangerous. It disturbs the quiet which 
is a major charm of stream and shore, and it cheats the 
owner out of the exercise of paddling or rowing, which is 
one of the chief objectives of an outing. 


Favorable Conditions 


There are also certain conditions which affect the use 
of the river favorably, and these also apply to nearly all 
forms of river recreation. Among these we may mention 
the following: 

Accessibility.—The nearly maximum use of the facili 
ties along the Drive are a sufficient illustration, 

Beauty.—Every one desires his outing in beautiful sur- 
roundings, and even if he is only fishing from. the shore. 
the beauty and quietness of the scene have a constant even 
though subeonscious influence upon his enjoyment. This 
is still more true if he is hiking or driving or rowing o1 
picnicking or camping. 

Wild Life—Every one enjoys watching the birds and 
animals along the river. If they are also tame, they are 
yet more appealing. 

Condition of the Water.—This means not only the ab- 
sence of sewage, but the water should be clear enough so 
that one can scan the bottom and watch the fish. 

The Ponds.—Probably the largest single element in the 


*See “A Dammed River May Make a Resort,” by Henry S. Curtis, to 
Tue American Crty for March, 1935 
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This Austin, Texas, 
Servi-Car officer 
marks cars at the 
rate of a block a 
minute. 


SERVI-CARS! 


vy 


my 


a N Fors and more police departments The chiefs of every city using Servi-Cars 


are finding that their parking prob- 
lems — marking and tagging cars — are 
most effectively and speedily handled with 
Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars. Parking time 
limits mean what they say where the Servi- 
Car officer is on the job. With his fast, mo- 
bile Servi-Car he makes his rounds regularly 
and covers many times the area possible 
with any other method. Traffic congestion 
is minimized, both business houses and the 


During June we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 


motoring public get a square parking deal. 


are enthusiastic about the results they are 
achieving with this modern equipment. 
Already many progressive cities have 
adopted and are using Servi-Cars. Phone 
your Harley-Davidson Dealer and ask 
him to bring over photos and testimon- 
ials and give you complete particulars. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Depactment M Milwaukee, Wis. 
This fleet of Harley-Davidsons is the 
pride of the Omaha Police Department. 
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whole river situation is the size of the ponds. A good- 
sized pond tends to prevent floods, has many of the char- 
acteristics of a lake, and may make a resort. It is better 
than a small pond for residence, swimming, skating, boat- 
ing, fishing. camping and picnicking, and for power. It 
would be an advantage if each pond might back up to the 
dam above, and if certain dams were eliminated entirely 
«» as to make larger ponds. 


The Financial Value 


Recreation is held to be the second largest crop of Michi- 
gan. The out-of-state tourists alone are reckoned to bring 
into the state two or three hundred millions of dollars a 
As to what the tourist trade of Detroit is worth to 
the upper part of the state, I have never seen any estimate, 
hut the tourist trade of the home people is probably worth 
more than the out-of-state trade. 

In considering the financial side for the Huron valley. 
the sewage has probably been the greatest handicap and 
the railroad next. We may glance at three different groups. 

Residences.—The area at Barton Hills undoubtedly has 
a much higher value than the land back of it. This value 
is in part due at least to the outlook over the Barton Pond. 
The beauty of the outlook, the absence of sewage. the size 
of the pond, each add to residential values. 

The Community. 


vear. 


It is the same question as home trade 
If the community has many attractions, 
the people tend to spend their money at home and so keep 


and home travel. 
up the finances of the community. Otherwise this money 
goes to recreation places elsewhere, and the money is los: 
to the community. Probably every house in Ann Arbor is 
worth a little more on account of the river attractions. 

The Tourist.—The Huron has not thus far made a great 
appeal to people from the outside, though there are a good 
many from the Detroit area who come here for picnicking 
and fishing. It seems likely that this will increase large- 
ly with better highway and Drive connections. Many think 
this undesirable. It is much less important than the use 
by the people of the valley; but not altogether to be 
frowned upon, provided facilities accommodate it. 

We are only just beginning to realize the value of the 
tourist. Probably the people who will come to Ann Arbor 
to hear the Carillon will spend more money here within: 
the next four or five years than the Carillon and Towe1 
will cost, and they will go away to advertise Ann Arbo: 
and the University over the United States and the world. 

The points of greatest tourist appeal in the valley are 
the University and the various projects of Henry Ford. 
The popularity of the Saginaw Forest. however, indicates 
that a demonstration forest in the valley might be popular. 


The Lake Attractions 

One of the attractions of any lake is its wild life. There 
are probably at least ten persons who enjoy watching the 
There 
were 4,738 hunting licenses issued in Washtenaw County 
in 1934 to 70.000 people. The ducks, herons, kingfishers, 
kildeers, gulls. terns, swallows, and the songsters around 
the edges add much to the attractiveness of the lakes. 

A lake without woods or at least a fringe of trees sel- 
dom becomes a resort. The summer cottagers are nearly 
all city people, who want to get back to nature. Most of 


birds for every hunter who wishes to shoot them. 


the lakes of the Huron valley might be greatly improved 
by the judicious planting of trees at certain places and 
especially willows at the water’s edge. 


\ lake gives distant 


vistas and effects with reflections that cannot be had on 
the land. In the fall the blaze of color from the maples 
and other trees may turn the lake into a fairyland. 

Most of the lakes have the yellow water lilies, but there 
is in general a scarcity of the much more beautiful white 
lilies. 
which would probably do well in most of the lakes and 


There are many hardy and beautiful water plants 


furnish food for water fowl as well as make the lake 


beautiful. 

The summer colony on a lake is made up mostly of city 
people living in the country. They are not voters in the 
district. 
cure their own peculiar interests through legislation. Some 


There is no way at present by which they can se- 


of these special interests are the following: the mainte- 
nance of the water level. keeping up the supply of fish, 
plantations to make the lake beautiful, protection of the 
wild life, securing adequate and satisfactory bathing facili- 
ties, roads, groceries, and mail delivery. 

There are three ways in which these improvements might 
be effected. A lake area might be developed like a re- 
stricted residence suburb with certain restrictions and pro- 
visions going with the property. The property might be 
made into a separate taxing body, which is essential if it 
is not to have over-taxation without representation; or 
these joint problems could be handled through a lake im- 
provement association, which is practical in any place 
where leadership is available. Since it is these improve- 
ments that largely determine the value of the property, it 
is strange that so few such associations have been formed. 


Common Interests Require 
Common Effort 


There can be litthe doubt that anything that adds to the 
beauty, attractiveness and opportunities for enjoyment 
which the river offers will add also the value of all the 
property in the valley. The entire cost of putting in a city 
parkway is often assessed against adjacent property, and it 
is usually found that the increase in value much more than 
covers the cost. It would seem that the same argument 
should hold for making a river attractive. 

On the whole, it would appear that the people living in 
a certain river valley have a number of common interests. 
that these interests will not be realized unless there is some 
common effort toward realization, and that the significance 
of the common interests warrants some form of organiza- 
tion of the valley such as the TVA or a metropolitan park 
district with an executive officer in charge. 

Considering the financial and social importance of rec- 
reation, and that its values are often lost through lack of 
organization and leadership, the suggestion seems rather 
patent that more thought and planning should be given to 
it by the state than has thus far been done. 

If we were to suppose the state to be represented hy some 
vast and philanthropic individual, who owned all the land 
and the waters. we may be sure that our river valleys would 
be developed in a way scarcely conceived of at present. 
Recreation is surely a large enough interest to warrant a 
state director, if not a separate state department, with two 
major aims: to provide first for the home folks and second 
for tourists. 


Epitoriat Note.—-The Guide to the Valley of the Huron River with Map 


and Plan for Its Development. now in preparation, will contain 27 studies 
of various features of the section, by authoritative writers Three of the 
studies—The Ford Projects; The War Department and Navigation; and 
Recreation Present and Possible—are by the author of the foregoing article 
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YOUR Bal Buy 


ALLIS- CHALMERS MODEL “M!' 


Hough Front End Loader—Economical power for loading dirt or materials, 
handling garbage, snow removal, etc. Many cities use the Model “M” Tractor and 
front end loader for such work. 


* 


Saddle Bags for Sewerage 
These “saddle bags,” built a 


ially f The Allis- 

Chalmers Model “M”, are REMOVABLE 
d by the Ci f Spring- 

SLEEVES. 


produced by the sewerage 


system. Four speeds forward 7 GASO LI NE- K EROSENE 


give the “M” a big advantage 


Speed for Sprinkling 
In Chicago, this Allis- The Model ‘‘M”’ is unquestionably the 
Chalmers Model “IU” Trac- greatest value in its class to-day. More 
tor sprinkles the track be- horsepower for your money .. more 
tween heats. Where speed is ds... better bale E te 
an advantage, no other tractor or mes. concmica 
operate—burns gasoline or low grade 


can compare with the air- 
tired “IU” with its 15-25 mile fuels. Compare the ‘‘M” against the 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A 


j 
| Only Tractor 
ae 9 — 


Cities Are Adopting 


Modern Ottice 


Practice 


A Good System Has Become Nee essary to Muni« ipal Procedure 


and large, have arrived 


UNICIPALITIES, by 
M: the point where the 


word SYSTEMATIZE 


now 
industries were when the 


flamed across the busi- 


magic 
ness sky. A number of cities installed machine-accounting 
systems: others are weighing the advantages. Billing and 
addre ‘ssing machines are familiar appliances in many wate: 
and electric departments. Among the cities that have 
placed their tax departments on a machine basis are De- 
troit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Chicago, Newark. 
Louisville and Toronto. The trend is by no means con- 


An editorial in the Michigan Mu- 
“Modern 
tells how this community of 1,009 pop- 


fined to the larger cities. 
nicipal Review for March, headed Accounting a 
Success in Saline.” 
ulation incorporated as a city and installed a modern 
system of record-keeping in 1933: 

“Under the old system the city records consisted of a dup 
for the clerk and one for the 
in which only cash receipts and disbursements were recorded, 


licate set of books, one treasurer. 


and a memoranda accounts receivable ledger for water con- 
sumers. The officials were able to determine at any time how 
much cash the city had on deposit, but this was their only 


yardstick of the city’s finances. 

“An annual report had been prepared at the 
fiseal year, but this was no more than a transcript of the 
formation shown on both sets of books, as it only listed. in 
chronological order, the individuals from and to whom 
was received and disbursed and the amounts involved in each 
transaction. 

“The new double entry system consists of one set of records 
under the supervision of one officer, the clerk. It incorporates 
all of the basic principles of good municipal accounting. pro- 
vides accounts for such assets and liabilities as 
receivable, accounts receivable, bonded debt and surplus: a 
detailed classification of receipts and disbursements and a 
complete budgetary procedure. 

“The system was designed to meet the specific requirements 
of this small city and to supply its officers with financial data 
so essential to the proper guidance of city affairs. The 
report on the civic affairs of this city indicates how well this 
system is serving its purpose.” 


end of each 


cash 


cash, taxes 


recent 


New York City a Contrast 


The Board of Taxes and Assessments of New York City 
is said to be almost unbelievably behind the times in its 
continued complete subjugation to hand methods. A _re- 
port issued March 28 states hopefully that modernization 
vr mechanization of procedure has been recommended in a 
report to the Mayor and may come to pass during the next 
two years. Though as yet a dream, it is possible that, like 
some other day dreams, this one will actually be realized. 
To achieve this, however, vigorous leadership must be exer- 
cised and official sanction must be given. At present, prac- 
tically everything is against the plan, except the one fact 
that it has now been placed on record. It can be pointed 
to, and of it can be said: “This should be done.” 

The plan includes (1) the preparation and filing of data 


812.000 parcels that must be examined an- 
hand-written 


for each of 


) 


nually. (2) place ot 


accounting in 
7.000.000. statistical 


machine 


recording of than calculations 
and a like number of descriptions. 


“can be accomplished in an 


more 
‘The reproduction ot 
says the report. 
form. By the 
methods, it 


these records, ~ 


accurate and economical introduction ot 


modern accounting and recording will be 


also to analyze the huge mass of assessment data 
114 their clerks.’ 


way. are doing an excellent job 


possible 
collected 
assessors, by the 


each year by assessors and 
These 
under great difficulties and without having even a manual 
to help them. A modern system would relieve them of an 
immense amount of drudgery and permit them to devote 
more time to their profession of assessing. 

The job is indicated by the depart- 
ment’s annual production of 1,307 books measuring 21 x 17 
weighing many pounds. These hand-written 
125 field books, 621 tax rolls, and 621 


There are more than 20.000 of these 


magnitude of the 


inches and 
books comprise 
annual record books. 


from 1791, basements 


volumes, dating “stored in dusty 


and bins of the \ complete inven- 
tory of these records was made for the first time. The most 
The are 


various borough ofhces. 
valuable volumes were put in safe _keeping. rest 
inspected and rechecked each year. 

The department spends about a million dollars per year, 
of which about 98 per cent is for salaries and zero for 


equipment. There are ancient desks and stools, and what 
goes on smacks of the counting houses of Charles Dickens. 
As one 
official says, this will take time, energy and money. It will 
also take fact, all these qualities 


are possessed by Mayor LaGuardia plus a human under- 


The entire department needs to be modernized. 
vision and decision. In 


standing of employee psychology. If those who recom- 
mend mechanization of the Department of Taxes and As- 
sessments are determined to achieve it, they will incorporate 
their recommendation within a final plan that will not 
only solve all the physical problems but will definitely 
establish the future position of every official and employee 
now on the department payroll. 

The complete solution of this tremendous problem in a 
workable and painless manner would doubtless be of con- 
siderable assistance to other cities also desirous of making 
tax collection and account- 
Such a department 


It ought to be 


the dream of efficient assessing. 
ing. and record keeping, come true. 
collects most of the money that a city uses. 


on its toes, 


INCINNATI RETAINS Proport IONAL 
R EPRESENTATION 
B* a rather narrow margin. the 
at the May 
Proportional Representation methed of electing the City 
Council. The attempt of anti-charter forces to abolish 
P. R. was defeated by a vote of 36 650 to 35.819. 


citizens of Caneiniati 


local election on 12 voted to retain the 
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RECORDS ARE UP-TO-DATE AND IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE WITH 
BURROUGHS BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Keeping within appropriations is an important problem which confronts 
those responsible for expenditures of municipalities, schools, hospitals and 
other public institutions. Recent modernization of municipal accounting has 
been due to an increasing demand for more accurate and detailed reports 
of expenditures. Intelligent budget planning requires accurate comparative 
detail of previous years’ expenditures. Current budget control demands 


daily knowledge of appropriation balances. 


To facilitate municipal budget control, 
Burroughs offers a wealth of experience 
gained through years of activity on muni- 
cipal accounting problems, as well as new 
machines, features and applications which 


speed and simplify the work. 


The local Burroughs office is fully qualified 
to discuss these new developments with 
you, and to show you how other munici- 
palities are using them to advantage. For 
complete information, telephone the local 
Burroughs office, or mail the coupon. 


Burroughs 


Governmental Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Without obligation, send me complete information about the newest mechanical equipment for handling the accounting problems 
checked below: 
Tax Accounting [) Budgetary Control (] Fund Accounting [] Stores Records [) Payroll and Check Writing [J 
Purchase and Payment Records [] Revenue and Expense Distribution [] School Board Accounting [J 
Municipal Utility Accounting [)_ Institutional Accounting [J 


Name Title or Position_ 


Address 


Do you mention THe American Crty? Please do. 
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Forward Steps 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Kansas City’s New 
Municipal Auditorium 


Kansas City, Mo.—The new audi- 
torium in Kansas City is planned to meet 
all requirements of adaptability and 
utility in serving the country’s great con- 
ventions and exhibits within a modern 
structure of striking architectural propor- 
tions, beautiful interior, maximum com- 
fort regardless of weather conditions, and 
fine equipment for its varied uses. 

The different parts of the building can 
be mutually exclusive when individual 
use is desired, yet can become a great 
entity when the whole structure is needed 
for one function. From the Grand Foyer 
one may find access to every part. The 
theatre section, on the north, contains the 
Foyer, the Music Hall, the Little Theatre, 
the Assembly Room, and smaller meeting 
rooms. On the south are the arena, the 
exhibit area, the arena committee rooms, 
and the office and service facilities. The 
natural slope of the land provides street- 
level entrances to the Grand Foyer and 
both exhibition levels. Stairways and 
large high-speed elevators serve the vari- 
ous floors of the theatre section, and the 
different levels of the arena section are 
joined by comfortable ramps and _ stair- 
ways. 

The arena has a seating capacity of 
13,345: permanent seats in balconies and 
boxes; movable seats on floor. It is 
amphitheatre in type, and can also be 
equipped with a full stage at the south 


end to form a theatre seating 11.000 
people. It has no post, pillar or other 
obstruction. Its acoustics are excellent. 


and programs given there can be heard 
throughout the building if desired. It is 


entirely surrounded by a wide promenade, 
in which are complete service facilities, 


The 


including an emergency hospital. 


Music Hall has permanent seats for 2,562; 


the Little Theatre, 1,200, and the As- 
sembly Room, 500, movable chairs. The 
public address system and the radio 


equipment are unsurpassed in any other 
auditorium in the country. 

The exhibition area furnishes a total 
of 91,212 square feet: 62.522 of this on 
the exhibition floor, and 28.800 on an 
open mezzanine. It has every arrange- 
ment for convenient access of exhibit 
material from street level to the exhibi- 
tion floor and the mezzanine. And the 
building is in the heart of downtown 
Kansas City, within three blocks of all 
the leading hotels. 


The Municipal Employes 
Club of Fort Wayne 


Forr Wayne, Inp.—The Municipal 
Booster is published each month by the 
Muncipal Employes Club of Fort Wayne. 
Both the Club and the publication have 
proved decidedly helpful in the promotion 
of efficiency and cooperation among the 
city employes, and through these instru- 
ments intensive education on city gov- 
ernment among a larger number of the 
citizens has been made possible. 

The Club was formed early last fall. 
While the idea of an employes’ organiza- 
tion is old to business and industry, it is 
new to city government, and in this case, 
the Club, formed at the suggestion of a 
group of enthusiastic employes. is ac- 
complishing its announced 
promoting good public service and the mu- 
tual benefit of the individual members— 
recreational, educational, civic, and chari- 
table. The membership is purely volun- 
tary and includes over 95 per cent of the 
more than 800 civil and municipal utility 
workers of Fort Wayne. It has an of- 
ficial organization, with by-laws and a 


purpose ot 


“Sa 


THE NEW 


IN KANSAS 


CITY 


program of activities. One of its major 
purposes is to dignify in the mind of the 
city employe his service to the public, 
and to this end educational classes and 
lectures have been arranged for the va- 
rious groups of employes 

Each month the Municipal Booster 
gives new publicity to facts regarding the 
city government and administration, and 
to news of the activities of the various 
city departments. One of the notes most 
often sounded is that of economy; conse 
quently, it was necessary to make the 
production of the Booster itself as eco 
nomical as possible. To accomplish this, 
the Mayor appointed an editor from the 
ranks of publicity utility employes, who 
supervises the preparation and distribu 
tion of the publication in addition to his 
regular duties. The entire job is done each 
month with city equipment by city em 
ployes, and the cost to the municipality 
is small. All city employes receive the 
publication, and a mailing list has been 
compiled of several hundred civic-minded 
citizens who have asked to receive it reg 
ularly. 

The place of the January issue of the 
Municipal Booster was taken by a 12-page 
pamphlet containing the Mayor’s address 
on “The Business of City Government,” 
presented before the Quest Club of Fort 
Wayne on January 10. Among the facts 
relative to the city’s expenditures 
forth in this address is a breakdown of 
figures showing the per capita cost of the 
various city services, and enabling the 
taxpayer to judge whether he is paying 
for more than he gets. Some of these 
facts are found each month in the em- 
ployes’ publication. 


set 


In its regular form the Municipal 
Booster appears in eight mimeographed 
pages, full of news of city administration 
affairs and personal items. with a depart 
ment of “Comment and Comedy.” 

Harry W. Baats, 


Mayor 


lhe Friendly City of (Juincey, 
Mass 

The new citizen of Quincy and 

his family receive a letter of wel- 

come from Mayor Thomas S. 


Surgin soon after their arrival. En- 


closed in the envelope are more 
than a dozen gift cards entitling the 
recipients to a variety of commodi 
ties and services from business or 


ganizations in the city. Such a wel 


come tends to foster a spirit of 
lovalty to the new home 
FE. J. Mac EWAN 
Secretary, Quincey Chamber Con 


merce 
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This 


@ Engineers have long 


bituminous coatings as 


Permanently Sealed with Nature’s 


First and Best Preservative 


asphalt, 


from ic 
actually ynded 


fibres wh 


realized the value of 


a means of protecting 


metal pipe against severe corrosive conditions. 


Pure bitumen, you know, ts impervious to 


moisture and it resists more acids and alkalies 


than almost any other substance Remember, 


too, that the smooth, 
bottom of Armco Paved 


grade of pure bitumen 


thick pavement in the 
Invert Pipe is a special 


proved by 10 vears of 


sewer and drainage service 


Now . Armco engineers have discovered 


a way to “‘bond”™’ a complete bituminous coat- 


ing to the pipe in such 


a manner that it 


tick indefinitel) This new process, known as 


BONDED 
ARMCO PAVED INVERT PIPE 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


ng Tut-Ankamen, preser 


Left: The body for 3000 years.—(Cour- 


has withstood 
tesy World Wide Photos). 
this 

to the pipe, 
ded in the galvanized coating. 


h, the bituminous material is 


ich are embed 


CORROSIVE SEWAGE won’t harm 
Improved Corrugated 


THE AMERICAN C 


2 oz. 
GALVANIZED COATING 


ved in 
Right: As you can see 


by means of asbestos 


lron Pipe 


Asbestos Bonding, also widens the plastic 
range of the bituminous material—as much 
as 50 per cent. 

No wonder Ashestos Bonded Armco Paved 
Invert Pipe appeals so strongly to municipal 
engineers. Besides being permanently sealed 
against corrosive influences, this pure Ingot 
Iron pipe offers many other advantages that 
simply cannot be obtained with heavy, rigid 
materials. 

Complete data on this improved sewer pipe 
is available to you in a new 12-page bulletin. 
Just mail the coupon for your free copy. Armco 


Culvert Mfrs. Association, Middletown, Ohio. 


Please send me your free bulletin on ASBESTOS 
BONDED Armco Paved Invert Pipe. 
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SPOTLESS BOILER ROOM IN CENTRAL HEATING PLANT, KINGSTON, 
NEW YORK 


Everett Roosa, plant engineer, standing beside stoker 


Automatic Stoking 
Reduces Kingston's 


Coal Bill 


Kincston, N. Y.—In 1929 we were 
hand-firing the two 94-hp boilers in our 
municipal heating plant with poor results, 
burning 417 tons of anthracite a year at 
$6.75 per ton, an annual bill of $2,815. 

The officials of Kingston, after conduct- 
ing a thorough investigation to determine 
methods and equipment for reducing the 
cost of heating the various buildings, de- 
cided on the Iron Fireman because of its 
sturdy construction and simple mechani- 
cal operation. We discontinued one of our 
boilers. Using only the new boiler, we 
burned only 300 tons of stoker coal at 
about $5 per ton, costing $1,612, produc- 
ing a saving of $1,203 over the previous 
method. 

After our old armory was remodeled 
into a municipal auditorium, in the win- 
ter of 1933-34, a second No. 4 Iron Fire- 
man was installed in place of the discon- 
tinued old boiler. At present we are heat- 
ing, from this central plant, the municipal 
building, auditorium, city hall, central fire 
station, and public health laboratory, all 
located as far as 700 feet from the plant. 
Last winter these buildings were heated 
comfortably with 465 tons of bituminous 
coal at a cost of $2,393. 

The Iron Fireman is an underfeed 
stoker. A slowly revolving worm conveys 
the coal from the bin to the underside of 
the firebed. At the same time, a centri- 
fugal fan creates a forced draft. As the 
coal slowly rises toward the fire, it be- 
comes heated and gives off gases which 
mix with the fan air and burn. As the 
coal continues into the fire, it continues 
tu give off its gases evenly. By the time 
the coal reaches the incandescent top of 
the firebed, nothing but carbon and ash 
remain. The carbon is completely con- 
sumed. The ash falls away and fuses into 
a clinker easily removed. The firebox 


temperature is in the order of 2,500 to 
3,500 degrees, compared with 2,000 de- 
grees for hand firing. Everett Roosa, our 
engineer, is so enthusiastic over the new 


equipment that he has had the boiler and 
boiler-room painted a light color to em- 
phasize the cleanliness of stoker firing. 

Our heating plant is always open for 
public inspection and its excellent record 
is a source of great satisfaction to the 
city’s officials. 


CONRAD J. HEISELMAN, 


Mayor 


Centralizing Welfare Work 
in Memphis 

Mempuis, Tenn.—Relief activities in 
Memphis, Tenn., are coordinated and op- 
erated by a Welfare Commission of promi- 
nent citizens, who are appointed by the 
Mayor and serve without compensation. 
Its creation in December, 1935, resulted 
from the city government’s recognizing 
the need for centralizing welfare work 
under one group which can 
with all Federal, state, and local agen- 
cies in furthering the public good. 

The Commission has been very active, 
supplying food orders, clothing. and fuel 
to more than 15,000 persons since Janu- 
ary 1. This spring it is homesteading 
families on county land, supplying them 
with seeds, canning equipment, and food 
while crops are being made. Whatever 
these families raise and can will be theirs. 
Another project is vegetable growing and 
canning for next winter’s needs, with 
$8.000 allotted from WPA funds. The 
Commission is planting 100 acres of 
sorghum, 100 of sweet potatoes, 50 of 
corn, 25 of cabbage, 115 of tomatoes, and 
some land in beans and okra for use in 
soup mixture. It has its own cannery. 

The Welfare financial 
support is divided between the city and 
the Tennessee Welfare Commission. The 
city has set aside $20,000 in its 1936 
budget for welfare work, which covers 
salaries of a paid administrative staff, 
social service and administrative offices, 
warehouse quarters in the municipal au- 
ditorium, maintenance of a woodyard 
where relief clients exchange labor for 
fuel, and all overhead expenses, such as 
light, water, telephone, and heat. 


cooperate 


Commission’s 
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The Te nhessece Welfare 
contributes surplus food and clothing com 
modities supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and also pays approximately $4 
per relief case and the salaries of the so 
cial case workers. 


Commission 


The warehouse at the municipal audi 
torium is used to handle food, clothing, 
and other supplies. Relief workers weigh 
and package the groceries, 
made up into rations approved by the 
Health Department as a balanced dict 
Much clothing has been obtained from 
local WPA garment-making projects and 
from donations by citizens. Case workers 
distribute supplies to their clients through 


which are 


fifteen centers located at fire stations and 
in vacant with the aid of 
and Park Commission employees. 

When the recent tornado left disaster in 
its wake in and around Tupelo, Miss., the 
Welfare Commission aided Mayor Over- 
ton of Memphis in rushing train-loads of 
doctors, nurses, medical supplies, and 
clothing to the stricken area. Those re- 
covering in Memphis hospitals later were 
helped to return to Tupelo. 


stores, hremen 


Beside the citizen members of the Com- 
mission, who number 13, the Mayor, the 
County Cemmissioner, and the city’s Com- 
missioner of Public Utilities, Grounds and 
Buildings are ex-officio members. 

RALPH PICARD 


Commissioner of Public Utilities, Grounds 


ind Buildings 


Low-Cost Medical Care 
ry 
Chrough Group Clinics 

JOR seven years most governmental and 

some private employees in Los Angeles 
County, California, have rid themselves 
of worry about doctor bills by paying $2 
a month to their own clinic. The plan- 
ring and the progress of this low-cost 
medical care are described in the pam- 
phlet, “The Ross-Loos Clinic—a Pioneer 
Venture in Group Medical Practice for 
Public Employees,” issued April 24 by 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada. 

The story goes back to 1928, when a 
uumber of employee-benefit associations 
in Los Angeles County first recognized 
the need for a plan to bring adequate 
medical care within reach of their pocket- 
books. There were then in this community 
of 4,700,000 people five political units 
and at least five private and semi-private 
corporations employing a large number 
of low-salaried workers. 

The Los Angeles Bureau of Water 
Power took the lead in asking two Los 
Angeles physicians, Dr. Ross and Dr. 
Loos, to form a group clinic for the pur 
pose of caring for workers and families 
by monthly contract. The clinic 
opened in April, 1929, with three physi- 
cians on the staff. By the end of the year 
there were 8 doctors and 3,963 clients. 
For his $2 the subscriber gets free hos 
pitalization for 90 days, and free labora 
tery, X-ray, physical therapy or ambu- 
lance service. 

From April. 1929, to October, 1935, the 
number of subscribers 14.076, 
and there are now 41 full-time physicians 
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Here are pictured the “hearts” of the great GMC truck line _ 
—ten great engines graduated in size and in power- — 
ability to exactly meet the demands of modern transporta- — 
tion. Each power plant is correctly engineered for a specific 
capacity range to the end that truck owners—be they opera- 
tors of vast fleets or of only one delivery vehicle — may look 
with confidence to GMC, commercial vehicle headquarters, 
for the kind of hauling equipment that assures maximum 
work and earnings. GMC prices start at $425, chassis f.0.6. 
Pontiac. In every capacity range there is an unmatched value. 


i 


Time payments available through i, ; 


our own Y. M. A. C. 6% plan. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY e PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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the clinic staff. Five branch offices 
have been opened for distant localities, 
th fifty doctors serving these patients. 

The founders of the clinic receive 274 
per cent of the net profits. Other doctors 
wre on salary, but also share in the re- 
aining 724% per cent of the profits. 
Minimum salaries are $3,600 a year, 
which is estimated to be $1,100 higher 
than the income of one-third of all pri- 
vate physicians in 1929. 

Toward the end of 1935, owing partly to 
increase in the cost of medical supplies, 
the contract had to be revised, to provide 
for serving dependents of subscribers on 
a fee basis. Practically all the “old sub- 
scribers” signed. Despite attacks of some 
members of the medical profession 
through organized protest and _ legisla- 
tion, the clinic has seen demand for its 
services grow, and it has been given the 
approval of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


Untavorable Effects of 
Tax-Limit Laws 

NCREASED experience with laws lim- 

iting the tax on real estate reveals 
more clearly their failure to equalize the 
tax burden, according to the revised edi- 
tion of “Property Tax Limitation Laws,” 
issued May 4 by Public Administration 
Service. Chicago. When the first edition 
of the pamphlet was issued, early in 1934, 
the consensus of the 24 contributors was 
that tax limitation laws, prescribing over- 
all limitations in eight states, and partial 
limitation in many others, tended to crip- 
ple municipal services, hurt municipal 
credit, and add to the difficulties of run- 
ning local governments. Proposals for 
such limitations have been widespread 
since the depression. 

“Case histories” of states with over-all 
limitations are cited in the new pamphlet 
as proof of unfavorable effects of the 
laws intended to lighten the burdens of 
taxpayers who hold real estate. These 
are among the results noted: 

All the eight states which have blanket 
tax limits have adopted a sales tax (six 
of them since the limitation measure went 
into effect.) The tax burden has thus 
been shifted from the home owners to the 
consumers, largely persons of small in- 
come, 

Indiana, according to the Director of 
the Governmental Research Bureau of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, has 
not experienced real tax limitation, be- 
cause the “emergency” clause written into 
the 1933 law has been liberally inter- 
preted. Here the county tax adjustment 
boards, set up under the tax limitation 
law, may “allow” any rate beyond the tax 
limit that is needed when a municipal 
corporation is in a pinch. 

In Michigan, says Harold D. Smith, 
Director of the Michigan Municipal 
League, the tax-limit law “has tangled 
property-tax procedure and made equal- 
ization impossible; it has reduced budget- 
making to a hollow form; it has stopped 
all short-term credit and long-term capital 
borrowing; it has forced the state to 


abandon the levy on property and to adopt 


a retail sales tax; has stimulated a move- 
ment for an income tax although greatly 
complicating the drafting of a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit such a tax; 
and it has forced the into the 
position of demanding a greater <i ate 
equalization fund or closing their doors.” 

Effects in Ohio have included a 3 per 
cent sales tax and the enactment of a new 
plan of educational equalization which 
finances practically half the schools from 
state-administered taxes. cities 
have been hard pressed to find funds for 
operation of municipal services. Cleve- 
land, in February, 1936, voted an extra 
levy of 7 mills to carry on ordinary mu- 
nicipal operations. 

In Washington the loss of revenue has 
been made up in excise taxes, a 2 per cent 
retail sales tax, and occupational taxes. 
Counties have been hardest hit by loss 
of support for welfare work. Cities have 
enacted business license ordinances and 
special utility licenses, but still many of 
them are going into debt. Initiative meas- 
ures to eliminate the sales and occupa- 
tion tax, and to reduce the state gasoline 
tax to 3 cents are now being promoted, as 
is a measure to raise the tax limit. 


schools 


Some 


West Virginia cities, under an over-all 


tax limit law since 1932, can neither pay 
their debts nor support their services. 


Several cities have attempted to bring in 
substitute 
taxes, 
The authorities contributing to the pam- 
phlet discussion do not deny that the 
revenue system should be revised. but 
they are generally of the opinion that the 
governmental economies desired, and the 


revenue by municipal sales 


shifting of the tax burden from real 
estate, must be achieved by other. less 
disruptive measures. Advocates of tax 


limitation, they point out, refuse to recog- 
nize the problem of operating government 
when real estate tax revenue has been 
reduced and no substitute has yet been 
found to take its place; and they fail to 


Recent ( ity Mana 
JRANK C. HANRAHAN, former city 
manager of Portsmouth, Va.. and 
more recently with WPA in Washington, 
was appointed County Manager of Arling- 
ton County, Va.. effective June 1. He suc- 
ceeds Roy S. Braden, who resigned to be- 
come Manager of the Greenbelt Resettle- 

ment Project at Berwyn Heights, Del. 

C. W. Meadows, a local engineer, has 
been named to succeed E. E. Lowrie as 
City Manager of San Angelo, Texas. 

S. P. Mann, a local resident. has been 
appented City Manager of Muskogee, 
Okla., to succeed T. P. Clonts, who has re- 
turned to private engineering practice. 

J. Bryan Miller, who has served as City 
Manager of Leonard. Electra. Bryan, Lub- 
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realize that in the “shift” the tax burden 
may be put on the shoulders of people 
just as unabl those 
real estate. 


to pay as who own 


Inerease in Airports 
and Landing Fields 


TP HERE were 2,369 airports and land 
- ing fields in the United States on 


January 1, 1936, according to the Bureau 


of Air Commerce. Department of Com 
merce. Of these, 698 were partially or 
fully lighted for night use. The total in- 
cluded 739 municipal and 494 commer- 


cial airports, 291 Department of Com 
merce intermediate landing fields. 631 
auxiliary fields. 63 Army airdromes, 26 


naval air stations, and 125 miscellaneous 


government, private and state airports 
and landing fields. 

On January 1. 1935. there were 2,297 
airports and landing fields. Six states 


had more than 100 airports and landing 


fields each on January 1. 1936: Califor- 
nia. 192; Texas. 134: Michigan. 117: 
Pennsylvania, 117; Florida, 107; and 


Ohio, 103, 

The municipal airports by states are: 
Alabama, 6; Alaska, 1: Arizona, 11; 
Arkansas, 16; California, 51; Colorado, 
12; Connecticut, 7; Delaware, 1; District 


of Columbia. 0; Florida, 42; Georgia, 
19; Idaho, 21; Illinois, 15; Indiana, 13 
lowa, 16; Kansas, 23; Kentucky. 8; 
Louisiana, 9; Maine, 4; Maryland, 2 


Massachusetts, 5; ,Michigan, 46; Minne- 
sota, 10; Mississippi. 12; Missouri, 11; 
Montana, 27; Nebraska, 17; Nevada, 3; 


New Hampshire, 5; New Jersey, 4; New 
Mexico. 6: New York, 27; North Caro- 
lina, 12; North Dakota, 20; Ohio, 28; 


Oklahoma, 23; Oregon, 13; Pennsylvania, 


12: Rhode Island 0: South Carolina, 
10; South Dakota, 17: Tennessee, 12; 
Texas, 56; Utah, 5; Vermont, 4; Vir 
ginia, 12; Washington, 21; West Vir 
ginia, 8; Wisconsin, 22; Wyoming, 14. 
ger Appointments 
bock, and Jacksonville, Texas, became 


City Manager of Wichita Falls, Texas, on 
May 15. 

Z. Zenn Rogers, at one time Manager 
of Duncan, Okla., became City Manager 
of Mangum, Okla., on May 11. This ap- 
pointment fills the vacancy created by the 
recent resignation of H. T. 
enter private engineering. 

Virgil R. Short was appointed City 
Manager of Ardmore, Okla., to succeed 
Clint H. Dove. 

On May 1, Evan S. Stalleup succeeded 
Fred Wilson as City Manager of Phoe 
nix, Ariz. 


I awrence to 


CLARENCE E. Ripiey, 
Director Manager A 


‘ tion 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from the 
(mount Borrower and Purpose 
$250,000 Worcester. Mass Flood Damage 
300,000 Kansas City, Kans., Improvements 
125,000 Barnstable, Mass.. Sewer 
240,000 Orange Co., N. Y., Welfare Home 
170,000 Creenville Co., S. C.. Road 

11,510,910 Cook Co.. Refunding 
120,000 Amarillo, Texas, Water Revenue 


Mav numbers of The Bond Buver 
Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 

1.25 0 

2.2 25 Ave 1.90 

< 10.16 Ave 1 996 

2.10 11.5 Avg 2.06 

2.2 1.66 Avg 2.12 
8.66-14.66 Avy 4.51 

i 13.85 Avg 2 
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Fort Worth, Texas, is now installing 


ANOTHER 


Rasch O-Msts 650 original Carl Magee meters 


CITY 33 


ORT WORTH, Texas, will soon be one of the many improved city revenue increased and safety 
progressive cities which are successfully using promoted. All in all, a serious problem will be solved 
Park-O-Meters. 650 original Carl Magee meters are happily. What Park-O-Meters are doing for other 
now being installed in this southwestern city, and cities, they can do for yours. Investigate this practical 
soon will be effectively solving its parking problem. plan now. Keep your city in step with the times. Write, 
In Fort Worth, parking will be controlled. . business wire or call us for complete details. 


* P.S.: SINCE THIS ADVERTISEMENT WAS PREPARED KANSAS CITY HAS ORDERED 3,000 METERS! 


DUAL PARKING METER CO. 


Commerce Exchange Bldg. Carl C. Magee, President Oklahoma City, Okla. 


witH NO DELays 


Without sacrificing any sale- 


ty features, the TOKHEIM 
Tralflic- Actuated Signal Sys- 


tem controls traffic efficiently 


and eliminates the irritating 
and unnecessary delays 
which accompany the pre- 


timed systems. 


HOW IT OPERATES: 


A car approaching the signal passes over a magnetic detector installed under the 
pavement, and sends an impulse to the controller which gives the motorist the green 
light. TOKHEIM construction makes conflicting signals impossible. 


Manutactured by 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK 
and PUMP COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A, 


Send for Our Bulletin Giving More Complete 
Information About Tokheim Traffic-Actuated 
Signal Systems. 


During June w ve you will remember to mention THe American City 
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Trafic Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 1 Park Ave.. New York 


Paul L. Green, Chairman: John Gibala, Vice-Chairman; Donald M. MeNeil, Dwight M McCracken, D. Grant Mickle, Robert A. Mitchell, 
Edward J. O'Meara, John C. Wrighton, Charles G. Beckenbach, Bruce D. Greenshields, Leslie J. Sorenson, ( harles H. Rex, Tracy D. LeMay 


Retlectorized Sig 
Illinois Highw 


By H. H. HARRIS 


Traffic Engineer, Division ol Highways, 


Springfield, Ill. 


“THE need for a higher degree of visi- 

bility of warning signs for motor traffic 
operating in darkness caused the Illinois 
Division of Highways to adopt a program 
of sign reflectorization in 1932 which pro- 
vided for the protection of only the most 
hazardous points on its 12,000-mile pri- 
mary system. The public reaction to this 
has been so favorable as to constitute a 
demand for the expansion of this type of 
protection to cover all points of inherent 
hazard on the system. 


Reflectorization of signs has been a 
matter of constant study during this three- 
year period in order to secure the most 
effective design and to make certain that 
daylight legibility is not reduced in the 
Reflector buttons have 
exclusively as the means of obtaining the 
required illumination. Since the reflec- 
torization of words and symbols is accom- 
plished by combinations of individual 
reflecting elements of varying sizes, it has 
required considerable experimentation 
and revision of design to obtain the 
proper button sizes and spacings for 
greatest effectiveness. These studies have 


process. served 


SHOWING 
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resulted in the present series of standards 
bow in use. 

The original plan contemplated giving 
this treatment only to signs in the Slow, 
Caution, and Warning series. Expansion 
of this program to include signs of the 
Information, Regulatory, and Direction 
series has also been decided upon. 

To date, the entire system of 
1,000 miles of U. S. numbered highways 
and approximately 4,000 miles of the 
state numbered system have been given 
this protection. The program has required 
the reflectorization of approximately 
25,000 signs. The signs treated include 
14.000 Stop signs, 3,100 Railroad-Crossing 
\dvance signs, 9.300 Slow and Caution 
signs, 5,000 markers and directional signs, 
and signs of special designs. Reflectori- 
zation of these Illinois signs has cost 
375,000 more than the cost of plain signs. 
On account of the favorable public re- 
action, this program will soon be expanded 
to include the entire primary system and 
possibly many points of potential hazard 
on the secondary system. 

Up to the present time, button-type re- 
flectorization has been the most economi- 


some 


SUGGESTION OF HOW 


cal and effective means of 


signs. However, studies are being made 


illuminating 


of other types which have recently been 
developed. Numerous concerns have be- 
come interested in this field, and some of 
the reflecting elements produced for ex 
perimental use warrant careful investiga- 
tion. 

In Illinois, the 
the signs are reflectorized rather than th 
shape, on account of the belief that a 
precise warning of the exact nature of the 


symbols or messages on 


hazard is as necessary at night as in day 
light. Any increases in the costs of such 
reflectorization over that for illumination 
of shapes seems more than justified by 
the additional protection given 


In order to obtain the effective 
placement of reflectorized signs, trial runs 
at high speeds are made at night. Protec- 
tion is more necessary for the motorist 
operating at high speeds than for traffic 
in the lower speed range. Consequently, 
these tests have often resulted in the mov- 
ing of advance warning signs to points 
farther from the exact locations of the 
hazards. 


most 


POSITIONS OF ILLINOIS HIGHWAY REFLECTORIZED SIGNS WITHIN MUNICIPALITIES AND A 
THEY WARN AT NIGHT 
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OFFICIALS/ BETTER 


ETTER roads are now within the means of every com- 


munity, every county and every state. Through the use of 


dustless and firm. There are three phases of improvement, each 
requiring a relatively small outlay of money, yet each pro- 


Qo calcium chloride any dirt or gravel road can be made smooth, 


ducing results worth many times its cost. 


improvement: consists of spreading calcium chloride on 
the road to prevent dust and loss of road materials. Two 
or three light applications of calcium chloride during the season 
are usually sufficient to maintain the road in perfectly dustless 
condition. Even the smallest road budget can afford this method 
of eliminating the waste, danger, discomfort and contamination 


] SURFACE DUST TREATMENT, the first step in road 


caused by dust. 


Method 2 


Distributing clay tor bonding loosened aggregate or Hoat material. 
(Has proven highly successful in Michigan maintenance practice) 


familiar soil materials to build pavement-like road surfaces: 

Through years of research and tests, soils engineers have 
established definite formulus whereby soils having characteristic 
properties—such as cohesion and friction—can be combined in 
correct proportions to form a stable soil mass. Calcium chloride 
is added to provide the moisture bond. The resulting surface is 
smooth, dustless and—-amazing as it seems—so hard that it is 
difficult to dig into even with a pick-axe. A calcium-chloride- 
stabilized road is truly an all-weather road and, with extremely 
economical maintenance, can be kept in perfect condition the 
year-round. 


3 STABILIZATION, the comparatively new science of using 


WRITE FOR LATEST BULLETINS 


No. 18—Maintenance of Stabilized Roads, No. 20—Specifications 
for Stabilized Roads, No. 21 —Computing Quantities of Materials 
for Stabilized Roads, No. 22——Outline of Stabilization, No. 23 
Importance of Crown, No. 24—Plant Mixing Calcium-Chloride 
Stabilized Soils. 

The various phases of soil stabilization are thoroughly covered in 
these bulletins, based on latest findings of research engineers. 
Additional technical literature is available on all phases of low-cost 
road improvement with calcium chloride. Write for this 
information today. 


CALCIUM 


Method 


Calcium Chloride being applied uniformly on road for dust-proofing. 


nance function in the case of gravel surfaces: consists of 

adding just sufficient clay to the loose surface material to 
bind it. The effect is a “skin treatment” which, through the 
addition of calcium chloride produces a remarkably smooth closed 
surface, practically eliminating blading except after rains. The 
operation is reversed by adding aggregate (chiefly sand) when the 
surface has excessive cohesive material (clay). 


2 GRAVEL-CLAY TOP-DRESSING, ordinarily a mainte- 


Method 3 


A smooth, dustless all-weather road in DeKalb County, Illinois, 
accomplished by calcium-chloride-stabilization as described. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 

40 Rector St., New York City 
THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 
Barberton, Ohio 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 

MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 

60 E. 42nd St., New York City 


OR ROAD IMPROVEMENT 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz Amznicam Crev 
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Motorcycles Check Up 
Parking 


O the known moral effect of the mo- 

torcycle officer has been added his 
special efficiency in checking up on park- 
ing violations. 

Portsmouth, Ohio, is equipping all its 
motorcycles with radio receivers. At 
Houston, Texas, one of the first steps in a 
drive for safe streets was a request to in- 
crease the motorcycle squad from 26 men 
to 40. Said Mayor Oscar Holcombe: 
“Motorcycle men are the best curb on 
reckless driving. Even 40 motorcycles 
will not be enough. but finances will not 
permit having more.” 

“The Tulsa Police Department,” writes 
Chief Charles F. Carr, “has used very 
successfully in traffic-patrol duty, check- 
ing over-time parkers and moving double- 
parkers in the central business section of 
this city, two Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 
purchased last year, and we are now con- 
sidering the purchase of two more of 
these machines. The speed at which the 
officer operates this type of machine with 
safety and ease in traffic patrol enables us 
to cover a much greater territory with re- 
duced personnel and expense.” 

The parking problem has reached di- 
mensions in many cities where a solution 
must be found. Some cities in the South 
and Southwest have installed parking 
meters with general satisfaction. But 
even there, police supervision is required. 
Dallas, for example. combines the parking 
meter with the three-wheel Servi-Car. An 
officer cruises up and down the metered 
streets at 10 to 15 miles an hour watching 
for the disappearance of the green flag, 
which is the indication of overparking. 
Where there are no meters, the cruising 
officer marks the car with a piece of chalk 
attached to a long stick. He covers as 
much territory as six to eight foot patrol- 
men, checking also double parking and 
hidden license plates and, equipped with 
radio, is always available to headquarters. 
According to Chief George Marland of 
Denver, these three-wheeled motorcycle 
men turn in 300 violations per day. 
Wichita has three of these motorcycles, 
which, says Chief O. W. Wilson, “per- 
form an amount of car-marking service 
equivalent to that which would have been 
performed by 24 men under the old sys- 
tem of chalking cars on foot.” 

Joplin, Mo., does not use motorcycles to 
mark parked cars. owing “to shortage of 
equipment, but.” continues Chief Harry 
J. Mead, “nothing is more useful in this 
phase of the work.” Traffic accidents 
were reduced 54 per cent last year, and 
motorcycles were largely responsible for 
the better record. Says Chief Mead: 
“The most important arm of the police 
department in controlling traffic is, of 
course, the motorcycle officer. There 
really is nothing that will lift the foot 
from an extended gas pedal as quickly 
as the appearance of a motorcycle patrol- 
man. He is not out on the streets for the 
sole purpose of making arrests, but is 
there to remind the public of traffic laws 
and safety.” 


TULSA CHECKS PARKING WITH THESE SERVI-CARS, AND MAY BUY 


MORE 


South Bend to Modernize 
System 

FFICIALS of South Bend, Ind., says 

the Public Administration Clearing 
House, are planning with the aid of the 
newly formed Civic Safety Council to 
modernize completely the traffic system 
and equipment. The City Council has 
approved an appropriation to be used in 
conducting a trafic survey by WPA 
workers. 

Additional imprevements contemplated 
in the city’s traffic situation include the 
laning of streets, revision of timing of 
traffic lights, and standardization of the 
method of mounting and color system; a 
parking survey, and the adoption of a 
model municipal traffic ordinance. 


Signals alter Midnight 


| SHOULD like to add a further thought 

to the article on page 97 of THe AMERI- 
cAN City for April relative to the Chicago 
experience of 24-hour-a-day traffic sig 
nal operation in relation to the hold-up 
hazard. 

Following a series of stop-and-go light 
hold-ups here two years ago, demands 
were made for eliminating light operation 
after midnight, particularly in outlying 
sections. A happy solution was worked 
out which has effectively solved the hold 
up problem without destroying the use 
fulness of the traffic lights; and in some 
respects the solution has resulted in valu 
able incidental advantages. 

At midnight, all traffic lights (except 
about 5 per cent, or those with old-style 
timers that will not accommodate the 
change) go into flashing operation. On 
the main street, the signals flash yellow, 
an accepted cautionary warning. On the 
side streets, the signals flash red, a signal 
which under Pennsylvania law requires a 
full stop, similar to a “stop street” sign. 
Generally speaking, a flashing red light 
is indicative of great danger. The signals 
automatically resume stop-and-go opera- 
tion at 7 A.M. 

Our experience with the flashing lights 
has been as follows: 


1. Hold-ups attributed to delay at traf 
fic lights have been prevented. 
2. Adequate protection is given motor- 
ists. As a matter of fact, the accident 
experience under flashing operation has 
been slightly better than under stop-and 
operation. 
3. Running past lights, a common vie 
lation at times of little traffic, has been 
prevented. 

1. A current saving of approximately 
$1,000 a vear has resulted. 

Donato M. McNett, 
Acting Traflie Engineer, Bureau of Trafhe Plan 
ning, Pittsburgh, Pa 


To Renew School Interest 
in Salety 
A STUDY of highway safety problems 


in 100,000 communities will be made 
throughout the nation as a result of the 
eleventh national safety campaign, an- 
nounced by the Highway Education Board 
Kemedial action will be sought. 

Eleven national organizations concerned 
with highway safety will collaborate in 
the campaign, and those who make the 
study will represent the group that has 
the best record in accident prevention in 
the United States today. Thomas H. 
MacDonald, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Publie Roads, is Chairman of the Board. 

This group, according to the Board, is 
the elementary school children of the 
nation. whose safety record during the 
period of the earlier campaigns is little 
less than phenomenal. when compared 
with that of their elders. During a ten- 
year period. while the adult fatality rat 
was increasing more than 200 per cent, 
the Board claims, the child rate remained 
stationary in the face of advancing car 
registration, car miles and growing popu 
lation. When the activity among school 
children was suspended four or five years 
ago, the fatality rate showed a 17 per 
cent increase in one year. 

To interest the schools again in safety 
education, the Board announces a renewal 
of the safety essay and safety lesson con- 
tests open to elementary school pupils 
and teachers. 
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HAZARD ARMORTITE CABLE 


On its performance alone, Hazard Armortite Cable has been proven a 


practical cable for underground pole lighting in connection with bou- 
levards, parks, airports, playgrounds, bridges, and private grounds. 
Another distinet use is for underground services to houses or for 


power runs between industrial buildings. 


The specially developed submarine type of insulation used in Armortite 
Cable makes it effectively resistant to moisture. Its rugged. durable 


coverings protect it during installation and assure lasting service. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


Division of The Okonite Company 
WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Sales Offices: 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo Boston 
Atlanta Seattle Dallas San Francisco Los Angeles 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THz American City 
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Needed: A Coordinated ousing 


and Planning Polic Vv 


A Warning from England 


“yt is not enough to provide a very 

large number of dwellings, even if it 
be assumed that they are sufficiently low- 
rented and _ satisfactorily designed and 
managed. It is at least equally impor- 
tant that these dwellings should be built 
the right places and in the right re- 
lationship to transport facilities, to 
places of employment and _ recreation, 
and to all the other elements which com- 
pose the physical pattern of the coun- 
development. 


Unless the provision 
of houses is closely interlocked with an 
eficient system of town and country 
planning, the national housing campaign 
may, by its very urgency, create as many 
problems as it solves.” 

This note of warning is sounded in a 
new report of a voluntarily constituted 


National Housing Committee—the  so- 
called Amulree Committee — published 


in the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for March 21, 1936. 
Though addressed to the Government and 
the general public of Great Britain, the 
document prompt and careful 
consideration on this side of the Atlantic, 
to the end that America may avoid some 
of the serious results of failure to de- 
velop an effectively coordinated housing 
and planning policy. Here are some sig- 
nificant excerpts from this report: 


merits 


“We submit that the absence of effec- 
tive planning in a large part of the hous- 
ing activity of recent years has had the 
. .. The vast 
extension of ribbon and sporadic devel- 
opment. which has so seriously impaired 
not only the safety and efficiency of th: 
road system but also the beauty and 
agricultural usefulness of the country- 
side, though perhaps the most obvious, 
is by no means the only evil. Examples 
of fundamental errors both of distribu- 
tion and of interrelation in the develop- 
ment of housing (municipal as well as 
private enterprise), of industries, of 
road and rail transport, and of public 
services, may be found in all parts of 
the country... . 

“We are fully alive to the dangers in- 
herent in any system of public control 
over building development and land utili- 
zation. The present system of tentative 
and patchwork planning may well prove 
worse than no planning at all. The 
most careful and cautious application is 
obviously necessary for any scheme di- 
rectly affecting the 
structure and which interferes in the dis- 
tribution and location of industrial enter- 
prises and their dependent populations. 


most serious consequences. 


nation’s economic 


But, for good or ill, the country is rap- 


idly passing under the control of the 


planning schemes of local authorities. 
Moreover, official action, directly or in- 
directly, is already constantly interfer- 
ing with the distribution of industry and 
population. For instance, the application 
of a Government subsidy to a particular 
industry, such as sugar beet, may secure 
a particular population in its existing 
position. The selection of a new site for 
an R. A. F. aerodrome or an aircraft fac- 
tery may create a new center of popula- 
tion. The prosperity of one manufactur 
ing area may be increased and of another 
diminished by the negotiation of a new 
trade agreement with a Dominion or a 
foreign country. Less immediate but on 
a far wider scale is the interference in- 
volved in the vast programmes of sub- 
vidized municipal house building under 
the 1930 and 1935 Housing Acts. In- 
deed, the manner in which housing sub- 
sidies are distributed by the controlling 
authorities must have a far-reaching, and 
might have a decisive, influence on the 
future pattern of the country’s popula- 
tion. Thus public interference and con- 


trol are inevitable. The only power that 
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can be relied on to prevent their exces- 
sive use is the democratic power of the 
nation as a whole—a which is 
likely, in the long run, to be effective 


for this purpose. The 


powe T 


real danger is not 


so much that use may be excessive as 

that it may be piecemeal, depending on 

independent and uncoordinated decisions, 

made by the various central departments 

and local and 


any general scheme or common purpost 


other authorities without 


In its editorial comment on the re 
port, the 


of British Ar 


Journal of the Roval Institute 


hitects says: 

“The central control plan as visualized 
by the Committee is one which will make 
fullest possible use of the regional contro! 
Authorities 


great; the in 


exercised by Local The value 


of regional discretion is 


heritance of our system of local govern 
ment is something which most peopl 


would agree must be retained, above all 
which intimately 
The greatest dil 


ficulty in the application of a scheme lies 


in such affairs as these 
affect local prosperity. 
not in enlisting the support of the local 


authorities, but in overcoming the dead 
weight of opposition to all suggestions, 
from whatever source, for the imposition 
ef control which must in one way or an- 
other limit the freedom of the individual 
to do what he likes with his own land o1 
factory or dwelling-house. At 
and 


authority knows what may be 


present it 
nobody with 


the extent 


is nobody’s business, 
of damage until it has already happened. 
A survey is necessary, then a plan, and 
finally a policy for its application.” 


Record of Low-Rent Housing Progress 


in the United States 


OUGH and stony has been the way o! 
low-rent housing in 1935, but there 

are undeniable signs of encouragement 
for the future ,according to the Housing 
Officials’ Yearbook,.* just issued by the 
National Association of Housing Officials. 
Quoting Ernest J. Bohn, President of 
the Association, which is organized to 
improve standards and practices in low- 
rent housing activity, causes for disap- 
pointment in 1935 included: “the imper- 
fections of hastily drafted legislation, 
unsatisfactory relations between Federal 
and state laws and agencies, popular re- 
action from the debacle of real estate 
finance and investment of recent 
and the disposition of many persons to 
look upon official housing undertakings 
as temporary and emergency activities.” 
On the side of encouragement Mr. Bolin 
more good housing 


vears, 


places these facts: 
was produced during 1935 than in the 
preceding two years together (50 projects 
under way, 47 actually under construc- 
tion: 7 limited-dividend 
pleted and occupied ) ; some weaknesses 
in existing legislation were corrected: the 
role of local housing agencies. 


projects com- 


govern 


* See page 127 o 


and non-ofhcial, is now more 
clearly recognized ; and 
have been learned on housing standards, 
finance, subsidy, and the relation of vari- 
ous types of housing activity to one an- 
ether. He describes the year for many of 
the housing agencies as a time of “getting 
second wind”-—an “uncomfortable period, 
but an inevitable one.” 


mental 


some lessons 


housing 


Continuance of the low-rent 
program, Coleman Woodbury. Director o 
the Association. points out. depends upon 
the establishment of permanent Federal 
housing machinery. How many and what 
kinds of Federal agencies are needed, and 
what the scope of operation should be. 
are, he admits, debatable In his 
opinion, however, not more than two per 
manent Federal] 
needed one for 


matters 
housing agencies are 

ne ighbor 
small unit 
“Any other 


“seems to me to 


large-scale, 
hood operations, and one for 
building on individual lots. 
likely division,” he says, 
involve the danger of cutting off private 
investment funds from large-scale projects 
financed partly by or even subsidized by 
Such a separation 


Government funds. 


reduce the amount of low- 


built.” 


would 


rental housing to be 
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CHE AMERICAN 


concrete alleys 


are the mark of a modern city 


IONCRETE alleys have overwhelming popular 

preference. 
Consider the case of the famous Chicago suburb 
—Oak Park. This village has paved 9614% of its 
alleys. And of this improved mileage, 9842% or 
more than 48 miles is paved with concrete! 
Concrete alleys are clean, serviceable and satis- 
factory in any weather. Rain merely washes them 
cleaner—there’s no mud to be tracked in, no ruts 
and holes. There is no dust to blow around in dry 
weather. Property owners are encouraged to keep 


concrete alleys clean, to dispose properly of 
household wastes, to remove unsightly fences. 
The alley adds to the attractiveness of the entire 
neighborhood. 

Concrete alleys are moderate in first cost and 
they endure for decades with almost no upkeep. 
Consider the advantages of concrete for your 
community. Write us for booklet “Concrete Im- 
proves Your Alley.” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A6-4, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 


One of Oak Park’s attractive 
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Per Capita Costs of Local Government 


T= extent to which large cities de- 

crease their expenditures for capital 
outlays in years of depression as com- 
pared with such expenditures in prosper- 
ous years is indicated by an analysis of 
governmental cost payments released on 
May 13 by the Bureau of the Census. This 
shows that for the 94 cities having a pop- 
ulation of over 100,000, only 12.1 per cent 
of all governmental cost payments was 
expended for outlays in 1934 as compared 
with 31.4 per cent in 1926. 

These statistics cover the government 
of the city corporation proper and also in- 
dependent districts practically coexten- 
sive with the cities. They also include a 
percentage of the financial transactions 
of the county government for cities hav- 
ing over 300,000 population, in order that 
data for such cities may be comparable 
with those of other cities in this class in 
which the ordinary county functions are 
performed by the city government. 

From the above-mentioned release the 
following tabulation has been prepared 
showing, for the year 1934, the per capita 
governmental costs for operation and 
maintenance of general departments, op- 
eration and maintenance of public service 
enterprises and interest. In computing 
the per capita costs, the population esti- 
mate by the Bureau of the Census as of 
July 1, 1933, has been used, no later esti- 
mates having been made. 


Per Capita Governmental Costs, 
1954 
GROUP I—CITIES OF 500,000 AND OVEK 


General Service 


ments prises Interest 
New York, N. Y..... $71.34 $2.76 $14.32 
Chicago, Ill. .......- 36.02 1.88 7.72 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 39.51 1.04 13.53 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 43.28 9.23 9.36 


Los Angeles, Calif... 54.01 8.42 8.13 
Cleveland, Ohio .... 46.63 4.96 8.78 


37.49 2.66 4.19 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 41.86 1.50 9.75 
Boston, Mass. ....... 74.05 3.27 11.69 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 49.39 3.04 9.7 
San Francisco, Calif.. 51.12 6.52 11.60 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 61.46 1.68 5.74 
71.82 2.12 9.56 

Average Group I.. 54.47 3.45 10.91 


GROUP II—CITIES OF 300,000 TO 500,000 


Washington, D. C.... 69.55 1.82 
Minneapolis, Minn... 50.25 1.76 6.17 
New Orleans, La..... 25.40 4.39 10.70 
Cincinnati, Ohio .... 52.23 2.70 12,04 
60.49 2.62 16.09 
Kansas City, Mo..... 33.05 2.64 7.78 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 39.47 15.83 14.33 


Indianapolis, Ind..... 33.63 06 4.25 
Rochester, N. Y..... 74.55 1.83 10.62 
Jersey City, N. J..... 63.40 3.37 14.06 


Houston, Texas ..... 23.20 2.48 9.05 
Louisville, Ky. .....- 32.10 2.05 5.41 
Portland, Ore. .....- 35.42 3.19 11.59 


Average Groun II 


GROUP IIL CITIES OF 100,000 TO 300,000 
Public 
General Service 
Depart- _Enter- 
ments prises Interest 


Columbus, Ohio ; $25.45 $3.19 $6.46 
Toledo, Ohio ....... 26.19 2.35 6.30 
Oakland, Calif. .. 31.60 5.48 9.80 
Denver, Colo. eae 41.64 2.35 6.52 
Atlanta, Ga. ........ 26.30 1.57 2.7 

Dallas, Texas ....... 19.55 1.79 6.20 
St. Paul, Minn...... 26.80 2.06 7.85 
Birmingham, Ala. ... 15.29 06 4.60 
Akron, Ohio 22.47 1.01 9.48 
Memphis, Tenn a 18.78 1.57 5.46 
Providence, R. I..... 44.10 2.65 9.45 
San Antonio, Texas. . 14.21 97 6.51 
Omaha, Nebr. 9.23 7.48 
Syracuse, N. Y..... 53.82 1.51 8.75 
Dayton, Ohio 1.12 5.87 
GOkiahoma City, Okla.. 17.71 1.14 5.76 
Worcester, Mass. .... 54.27 1.98 2.92 
Richmond, Va. 30.36 5.10 9.19 
Youngstown, Ohio .. 31.32 2.39 3.35 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 28.18 2.26 4.58 
Fort Worth, Texas... 22.45 1.44 7.51 
Hartford, Conn. .... 52.20 2.22 6.51 

Flint, Mich. ........ 30.37 1.90 8.15 
New Haven, Conn.... 45.98 02 4.46 
San Diego, Calif..... 27.96 2.69 585 
Long Beach, Calif.... 35.21 8.01 7.14 
Nashville, Tenn. .... 21.67 2.05 1.66 
Springfield, Mass. ... 57.16 1.90 5.27 
Bridgeport, Conn. .. 52.88 a 4.64. 
Des Moines, Iowa... 28.32 2.19 5.79 
Scranton, Pa. ...... 31.71 (*) 2.91 
Salt Lake City, Utah 27.36 1.75 4.30 
Yonkers, N. Y....... 66.55 2.19 13.78 
Paterson, N. J...... 44.31 4.84 7.97 
Jacksonville, Fla. : 25.74 10.80 5.97 
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GROUP IIl—Continued 
Public 
General Service 
Depart- Enter- 
ments prises Interest 
Albany, N. Y 53.46 4.02 10 80 
Norfolk, Va . 29.58 2.03 18.02 
Trenton, N. J. 36.51 3.60 72 
Chattanooga, Tenn 19.17 18 6.07 
Kansas City, Kans 17.89 11.92 5.29 
Fort Wayne, Ind 19.99 7.68 2.34 
Camden, N. J 30.53 2.10 10.72 
Erie, Pa aaa 24.50 2.69 5.11 
Elizabeth, N. J. 36.48 2.92 8.55 
Wichita, Kans 23.58 10 3.64 
Spokane, Wash 23.17 1.35 1.87 
Fall River, Mass 33.37 1.57 4.09 
Cambridge, Mass 50.67 2.95 5.58 
New Bedford, Mass 37.07 2.08 1.06 
Reading, Pa 27.27 1.97 1.64 
Knoxville, Tenn 20.51 1.80 11.76 
Peoria, II! 25.04 05 1.98 
Seuth Bend, Ind... 20.47 2.54 2.59 
‘lacoma, Wash. ..... 26.29 6.94 7.49 
Miami, Fla ints whe 29.31 1.68 20.01 
Gary, Ind 22.99 2.58 
Canton, Ohio . . 23.69 1.56 6.35 
Wilmington, Del 27.67 3.94 6.05 
Tampa, Fla. ... 1.77 8.96 
Somerville, Mass 41.62 1.66 4.39 
E] Paso, Texas.... 14.50 1.82 5.03 
Evansville, Ind. .... 20.46 2.87 165 
45.07 2.55 4.10 
Duluth, Minn. ..... 31.01 782 5.57 
Waterbury, Conn. ... 4.03 1.27 8.09 
Lowell, Mass. ....... 39.54 3.03 3.93 
Average Group Ill. W286 2.62 6.51 
Iverage the 3 groups 46.48 3.20 


(*) Less than one-half of one cent. 


Surpluses: Profit or Loss? 


HIS is the open season for cities to 

make annual reports to taxpayers. 
Some of the “fortunate” ones are featur- 
ing year-end surpluses, which are pointed 
to as proofs of good management. But a 
surplus is not always what it seems, com- 
ments an editorial in the May issue of 
Public Management, official magazine of 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. “Granted that a surplus is a 
term to conjure with in these days of 
deficits and more and bigger deficits,” says 
the editorial, “still one cannot help 
wondering what large dividends this sur- 
plus might have yielded if wisely invested 
in a little more community service.” 

If the discriminating reader of the 
public report turns from the surplus item 
to find that the infant mortality rate is 
96 per 1,000 births instead of 59.9 (the 
1934 average for the United States) he 
ought to consider whether the surplus is 
evidence of economical administration or 
proof of a lack of appreciation of the 


community’s social needs. The same is 
true if the auto accident rate is higher 
than it is in other cities with comparable 
conditions; or if the fire losses and crime 
rate are unduly high. 


In other words, the editorial referred 
to concludes: 


“The real cost of city government is a 
combination of the excess or unnecessary 
cost resulting from bad government plus 
the cost that results from a lack of govern- 
ment participation in particular activities. 
On the side of bad government these ex 
cess costs may include such items as hav- 
ing inexperienced and incompetent ad 
ministrative officials, lax contract pro- 
cedure, loose budgeting practices. and 
poor departmental organization. but 
equally, on the side of inadequate govern- 
ment, excess costs may be concealed in 
higher rates for fire and burglary insur- 
ance, increased expenditures for crime 
detection, and the incalculable losses from 
infant and adult mortality.” 


ry 
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For big cities, 
counties or states 


This new transmitting equipment is 
designed especially for police use 
where large areas must be covered. 
It delivers 250, 500 or 1000 watts 
carrier power on frequencies be- 
tween 1500 and 3000 kilocycles. 


Outstanding features of Western 
Klectric’s new 309 B equipment are: 
erystal control; 100° modulation; 
complete AC operation; instantan- 
cous operation from the standby 
condition; low operating cost; high 


Western Electr 


quality tranmission, 


More than 40 million people are 
viven added protection today by 
Western Electric Police Radio. 
Whatever the size of your commu- 
nity, there’s equipment to meet its 
needs. Write to Graybar Electric, 


G ray ba r B ul le I in a New Y ork. Send for booklet giving full details of the 309B equipment or for bulletins 
describing two-way ultra high frequency equipment for municipal use. 


1CE RADIO TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City 


| 
Western Electric 
PO | 


Improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the 


/ demolition ol 
{'nsale Housing 


- ADEQL ATE legal power, as well as 
political interference, too often stands 
the way of the demolition of unsafe 
ousing, according to the Housing Offi- 
als’ Yearbook, issued last month by the 
\ational Association of Housing Officials. 
“Although scarcely a single national 
local plan for housing activity is pro- 
wosed nowadays which does not include 
some reference to demolition as a neces- 
-ary or advisable activity,” says Edmond 
H. Hoben. Assistant Director of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 
“many local governments feel that they 
nust first have ready a comprehensive 
city plan and rebuilding program. This 
~ not necessary. A great good may be 
accomplished merely by removal of the 
insafe buildings and leveling of the sites.” 
The absence of proper legal machinery 
according to Mr. Hoben, too often blocks 
demolition of unfit buildings. 
ome cities the officers who are charged 
with carrying out a demolition program 
ire personally liable for damages result- 
ie from their official activities. This 
-ituation, Mr. Hoben points out, should 
corrected. Often, too, responsibility 
tor demolition is se widely distributed 
among various city departments, such as 
police, fire, or health, that no one of them 
is willing or able to carry on a broad and 
effective campaign under its limited pow- 


ers. 
To the objection that an impending 
| ousing shortage makes it difficult to find 
cuarters for persons displaced by demoli- 
tion activity, Mr. Hoben answers that “if 
any consequential amount of demolition 
- to be accomplished, much attention can- 
not be given to the objections engendered 
hy either a depression-bred destitution or 
by housing shortage. If such objections 
were allowed to control policy, there 
would be effective demolition only during 
short periods of normalcy on the way up 
from or down to an economic slough.” 
In some large cities political corruption 
has actually blocked the efforts of inter- 
ested groups to inaugurate more effective 
programs, he comments. Unless the pres- 
‘ure from civic groups is too great, he 
adds, politicians and officials have been 
interested more in protecting than in 
eliminating unfit structures, because their 
continued existence guarantees a constant 
source of revenue from owners paying 
“protection. 

In Mr. Hoben’s opinion, Milwaukee has 
carried on a successful demolition pre 
gram, “unusual in that its inauguration or 
continuity cannot be traced to any 
marked crusade on the part of citizens’ 
groups.” During the past six years, 1.800 
housing units have been eliminated and 


Public Administration iq learing House 
1,126 units have been constructed. Ef 
ficient inspection work of the regular 


staff enables the Building Inspector's dep 
uty with make out all 
papers and serve all notices necessary to 
compel repair or demolition of buildings 
tr ported unfit. In 1934 the Building In- 
-pector’s office, with CWA help, surveyed 

| frame struciures in 33 per cent of the 
wre districts, and by the end of 1935, 95 
per cent of the buildings reported unsafe 


one assistant to 


ad been demolished. 


Central Fiscal Officer 
‘\dvocated for Villages 
cnd Small Cities 


f YXONSOLIDATING the 


usual dozen o1 
so governmental offices and putting 
them in the hands of a single officer is 
suggested as an economical and efficient 
plan for small cities and villages. in the 
current issue of Municipal Finance, quar- 
trly journal of the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association. The 
cribed by C. R. Nimmons, who is the 
“consolidated officer” of Johnson City. 
N. Y.. town of 11,000. Mr. Nimmons has 
leld this position for several years, since 
Johnson City residents demanded simpli- 
fication of its government through con- 
solidation of offices, with economy a sec- 
cndary objective. 

At one time Johnson City employed 
from nine to twelve different men to trans- 
act the duties of village clerk, treasurer. 
tax collector, assessor, building inspector. 
registrar of vital statistics and water rent 
collector. The clerk and the tax collector 
were employed on a full-time basis. while 
the remainder of the posts were distrib- 
uted among village residents “of the cor- 
rect political affiliation.” These em- 
ployees cost the village about $12.000 a 


plan is de- 


year. 

Mr. Nimmons. with the title of “fiscal 
officer.” performs all the above duties. at 
a considerable saving in salary to. the 
city. 
“not separately a treasurer. a tax collec- 
tor. a clerk.” but that he is an “adminis- 
trator of interrelated municipal affairs.” 
This “fingertip control.” he says. “mini 
mizes duplication of effort and contributes 
to greater efficiency and economy. Colle« 


He emphasizes, however, that he is 


tion of water rents and special assess 
example. is carried out by 
methods in so far 
state laws. 
building 
permit easy 


ments. for 
as possible 
Index 
inspe 


identical 
under restrictive 
-ystems— the 
for vital statistics 
reference. . \ plan which has proved 
ficient in one department is adopted for 
use in another. . . . The conduct of the 
ssessor’s and treasurer's posts by a single 
person has permitted establishment of a 


same for 


tons as 


vstem of uniform assessment and has re 
-ulted in the elimination of complaints 


oa alleged unfair assessments. 

Mr. Nimmons does not recommend 
consolidated plan for cities over 20,000 
But for small cities and villages. “wher 
elective officials have neither the time nor 
the inclination to make their municipal 
jobs full-time 

ideally suited.” 


ones.” he believes it to be 


Translating Local 
(sovernment Costs 


e™ NTY Manager Roy S. Braden, of 
Arlington County. Va.. 
of 35,000, believes in translating the cost 


rms the 


a community 


of government into te taxpayers 
can understand. In his proposed budget 
for 1936-1937. according to the City Man 
Vews Letter, is this statement of 


per capita annual costs: 


agers 


For the County Board, Manager, Auditor and 
Purchasing Department, $0.79 r the price of 5S 
of 

For tax assessing and collecting, $0.97, whieh i 
the cost of pounds of Virginia ham 

For the court-, $0.42. oF pound of steak 

For polic $1: 41 ra pouasi tr 

For fire protection, $1.00, or a pair of sik stack 
ings 

For wellar SO.'2 -on> tube shaving creat 

For health service, $0.16 1 quart of we eream 

For engineering service, $0.60 -4 Coca Co'a 
month 

For sewer operation, $1.15 —-the price of a str 
hat 

For garbage and refuse collection, $0.88 —a half 
roses 

For upkeep of buildings and grounds, $0.42 
three quarts of milk 

For street lighting. $0.80-—-an Inexpensive neck 
te 

For roads and streets, €4.57—less than one shoe 


ine a week 


For debt service, $2.07 two Sunday dinners 
out.” 

vor schoe neve a week 
Moreover. Arlington County citizens 


taxed directly for all these “er 


taxes on 


are not 
real and personal 
$768,150, 
payment of 


vices. The 


property, amounting to repre 
sent an annual per capita 
$21.95, or $1.83 a month—quite a lot 
/ess than the cost of one loaf of bread per 


day.” says Mr. Braden. 


raining Police 
“On the Force” 


i NCREASED attention to the 


police by 


training of 
alter 


is evident 


special Courses they 


have entered the service from 


t! tally of new “schools” arranged since 
the first of the vear. 
April issue of the Police Chiefs’ News 
Letter, bulletin of the International Asso 


ciation of Chiefs of Police. 
\s the 
program to hold a s 


bal hools the 


according to the 


first experiment in its proposed 
ries of regional fin 
Federal 


ntly taught 
Texas, 


verprinting Bureau 


of Investigation ree: polic 
officers of the Dallas 


to make identifications 


re gion ho 4 


Olver 50 police 


Z 
t 
| 
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MIAMI, CINCINNATI, BILLINGS, KNOXVILLE 
JOIN THE MARCH OF THE CITIES FOR 


AFER streets start with safer cars! That’s 

certain! City after city turns to municipal 
vehicle inspection as a vital move in the nation- 
wide drive to cut traffic accidents, and city after 
city turns to time-proved, scientifically accurate 
Bendix equipment. 


Bendix makes more brakes and more power 
braking equipment, than any other concern in 
the world. Bendix knows brakes. Quite natu- 
rally, Bendix Civic Safety Clinic Equipment for 
testing brakes, as well as steering, headlights and 
other safety factors, is designed to do the work 
precisely —properly —swiftly. That’s why Bendix 
Civic Safety Clinic Equipment is preferred for 
municipal vehicle inspection—just as Bendix 
corrective equipment is the favorite among pro- 
gressive chassis service shops. 


Note the clean-cut, quick-action layout in the 
Miami Safety Line illustrated. Bendix equipment 
is employed by the automobile factories for final 
testing of new cars. It has to be fast and thorough! 


Write for full details—prices, terms and proved 
municipal safety line operating plan. Use the 
coupon at right. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
401 Bendix Drive, Dept. A-6, South Bend, Ind. 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Above: New Municipal 
Safety Test Line installed 
in the interest of SAFER 
STREETS by this pro- 
gressive safety-conscious 
metropolis. 


Right: Tests wheel align- 
ment, caster, camber, toe- 
in, entire steering geom- 
etry, precisely, 
easily. 


quickly, 
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Above: Tests each brake separately—by full wheel revolution under electric 


power .. 


. shows total stopping ability . . . 


shows up “‘out-of-round”’ drums. 


TESTS TRACTOR AND TRAILER TRAINS with utmost accuracy. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
401 Bendix Drive, Dept. A-6, South Bend, Ind. 


Send me at once full details about Civic Safety 
Clinic Equipment, prices, operating plan, etc. | 


Business or Profession 


State 


City Official (title) 0 


SAFE 
3 apely | 


«ficers, sheriffs, constables and othe: 
peace officers attended the five-day course. 

Three new states are installing police 
training schools. The League of South 
Dakota Municipalities has announced 
three-day training schools in each of three 
different cities during April. The Minne- 
seta League of Municipalities will hold 
a training course for police in May. A 
school is being planned by the Illinois 
Municipal League, and Georgia is con- 
sidering holding one. 

An unusual example of city-university 
cooperation in the training of police is 
found in Wichita Municipal University, 
Wichita, Kans. The University has estab- 
lished a two-year course in police science, 
and 14 men now enrolled work part time 
for the Wichita Police Department at sal- 
aries of $50 a month while they learn. 

The Massachusetts Association of Chiefs 
ot Police will meet this month to consider 
cooperation with the Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research at Harvard University 
in the operation of a New England Traffic 
Officers’ training school. 

The course for traffic policemen at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
will play a part in the new urban traffic 
safety training program of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
which has been made possible by a grant 
of funds from the automotive industry. 
This school, during its three years of ex- 
istence, has been attended by approxi- 
mately 125 police officers from all parts 
of the country. 


Neglect of Maintenance 
ls Not Economy 
 Berbenge the budget on expenditures 


‘ is not the same as economy for the 
municipal public works department, ac- 
cording to Frank W. Herring, Executive 
Director of the American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers and the International 
Association of Public Works Officials. 
Mr. Herring explains why, in the current 
issue of the Public Works Engineers’ 
Vews Letter, published jointly by the two 
organizations, 

While economy in the public works de- 
partment, which spends so large a share 
of the city’s purse, is thought to be served 
by limiting expenditures to a figure far 
less than the amount estimated as neces- 
sary for adequate care of the properties. 
he says, “True economy must take into 
consideration that expenditures and costs 
are not the same thing. except in the very 
long run.” 

“One of the larger elements entering 
into the cost of public works is the phy- 
sical deterioration of municipal facilities 

streets, sidewalks, sewers, sewage- 
treatment plants, water systems, public 
buildings, and so on,” he points out. 
“Frost and rain take their toll entirely 
independent of the level of public works 
expenditure. Wear and tear through use 
proceed, regardless of the best intentions 
of the budget makers. In fact, the an- 
nual cost of deterioration is quite beyond 
the control of any public body, for it is 
caused by forces not taking orders from 
the city hall.” 
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To maintain at its full value the in- 
tegrity of a property—which is the real 
meaning of “maintenance”—requires that 
the care provided keep pace with the in- 
escapable losses through deterioration, 
Mr. Herring points out. “In other words, 
expenditures must keep pace with costs. 
... When regular care is allowed to fall 
short of the needs of the situation, the 
difference represents the value of city 
property that has been abandoned. And 

. . to reclaim properties that have been 
neglected for a period of years is a pain- 
ful and expensive operation.” 


Changes in Municipal 
Government 


SEVEN of the 11 cities in this country 

which in 1935 changed their forms 
of government became council-managet 
cities, and now for the first time the 
number of cities operating under a city 
manager exceeds the number whose af 
fairs are directed by a commission. This 
change is only one of the numerous ones 
occurring in the governmental habits of 
cities as they are recorded in the 1936 
Municipal Year Book, published April 
12 by the International City Managers’ 
\ssociation. Information on new trends 
in finance, police, housing, planning, and 
other functions is given on the 960 cities 
of the United States over 10,000 in popu 
lation. 


~ 


Governmental data on these cities show 
that at present more than one-half of 
them operate under the mayor-council 
plan. The council-manager cities, oper 
ated through a city manager. number 462. 
an increase of 15 during 1935. The town 
meeting continues to function as the form 
of government in 36 New England cities 
and in one city in New Jersey. Cities un- 
der the mayor-council plan most often 
have seven persons in the  legielative 
chairs. Under the commission and_ the 
council-manager forms of government, the 
number of members is most frequently 
five. 

How much interest did the people o! 
these 960 cities take in electing their local 
lawmakers? 

\n analysis of the voting in municipal 
elections in 760 of the cities shows that 
only a little more than two-fifths of the 
population over 21 participated in the last 
council election. The remainder refrained 
because of lack of citizenship, lack of in- 
terest. sickness, or some other reason, 
perhaps rain. This number is 14 per cent 
under the approximate percentage of the 
tetal population over 21 in the United 
States which voted in the presidential 
election of 1932. The proportion of regis 
tered voters to the total population eligi- 
ble to vote—62 per cent-—-however, is 
slightly higher than the figure reported 
last year. This, according to the Year 
Book. “may indicate an increased elec- 
toral interest in municipal affairs, or it 
may mean only that more persons have 
reached the age of 21 since the 1930 cen 
sus than the number of persons over that 
age who have died.” 
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Cincinnati Seeks Lower 
Mortality Rate 


p08 a number of years Cincinnati had 

a mortality rate 25 per cent higher 
than that of the average American mu 
nicipality. According to Public Manage 
ment, magazine of the International City 
Managers’ Association. study of the rea- 
sons for this unfavorable situation was 
recently undertaken by the Public Health 
Federation, which represents all public 
and private health organizations in the 
country. Comparison with twelve other 
cities of the country of similar size, with 
comparable Negro and white population, 
showed first of all that Cincinnati's white 
death rate was 1%% per cent higher than 
the average—-not a significant difference : 
but the Negro rate was 12% per cent 
higher than average. 

Vital statistics of every one of the city’s 
107 census tracts were also examined by 
individual death certificates. By a method 
of economic rating on the basis of median 
rents, it was found that although for 
many diseases the death rates differed but 
little in the four economic areas set up, 
in the tolls of certain of the diseases there 
was a great contrast between the families 
of the lowest income groups and the rest. 

The white baby born in congested tene 
ment areas (around Cincinnati's down 
town Basin) has one-half the chance of 
the more fortunate babies of the suburbs 
to complete his first year. Up to 15 he 
runs 24% times the risk of succumbing to 
the contagions of childhood. At almost 
any age he is more than three times as 
likely to die of pneumonia. 

Suicides among poor white people were 
~hown by these studies to be twice as fre 
quent as among those more fortunately 
situated; and murder six times as great. 
From all causes combined, the rate of 
death is 50 per cent higher in the con 
gested areas. Similar contrasts were 
found for the Negro population of differ 
ent economic status, the single exception 
being the suicide rate, which among the 
poorer Negro groups 1s only one-third of 
the rate among better-to-do Ne groes 

Bleecker Marquette, Secretary of the 
Public Health Federation, who writes the 
article, believes that the Cincinnati study 
has added to the proof of the assumption 
that disease and high death rates are very 
closely related to poverty. “Needless to 
say,” he adds, “no one community can do 
much about |raising| income levels, nor 
does it seem likely that these leve Is can be 
changed rapidly.” Reclamation of slum 
areas is a slow process, also. Therefore, 
more efhcient public health machinery 
and greater expenditure for preventive 
work where it is most needed must be 
utilized. 

In Cincinnati, areas where concentra- 
tion of public health effort is needed were 
made apparent by the health study. With 
this knowledge at hand, the Public Health 
Kederation is at present making an in 
vestigation of the best way of providing 
the most effective public health and ho« 
pital services for the city 
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SUBJECT — BRICK PAVEMENT MAINTENANCE COSTS 
PLACE — WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


PERIOD—WINTER 1935 - 36 
MILEAGE—27 MILES, TOTAL 
MAINTENANCE COSTS-— $20.00 


PRESENT 
AUTHORITY — “®. LYONS MUSSINA, CITY ENGINEER, WILLIAMSPORT 


REMARKS@=—THE WINTER OF 1935-36 WAS ONE OF THE SEVEREST ON 
RECORD, WITH WIDESPREAD WINTER DAMAGE TO PAVEMENTS. 


Williamsport Sun comments editorially April 22:"If the people of Williamsport were to be asked 
their opinion as to the best paving material for city streets as demonstrated bythe severe winter and 
flood, we believe they would iexpress a preference for brick as a material of proved superiority.’ 


Tuts DATA PUBLISHED BY NATIONAL PAVING Brick ASSOCIATION, NATIOWAL Press BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Less Than One Dollar Per Mile Was The 1935-36 Winter Damage Costs On Brick Pavements At Williamsport, Pa. 
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From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 


(233 Broadway) 


Garage 


Micnuican.—Eddy and Louis v. Tierney, 
Building Inspector, Circuit Court for 
County of Saginaw. (Not reported.) 

Section VIL of the zoning ordinance of 
Saginaw, Mich., dealing with commercial 
districts, in paragraph (3) permitted 
mercantile establishments, and in para 
craph (4) permitted public garages 1! 
kept 30 feet distant from the street. or 1! 
feet from the street with the written con- 
sent of a certain percentage of neighbor- 
ing owners. 

The Goodyear Company applied for 
a permit to erect a brick and concret 
building. The contemplated improve 
ment of the property, which was a corne: 
lot in the business center, included also a 
concrete island upon which 
pumps would be located. There was no 
canopy or covering between the building 
and the gasoline pump island. The pro 
posed location of the building would 
bring it within the 30 feet. and there was 
no neighborhood consent; on the con 
trary, there was a hot controversy be 
tween the Goodyear Company and th: 
neighborhood, out of which the litigatio: 


gasolin 


arose, 

The proceeding was for a declaratory 
judgment; that is, a judgment by the 
Court interpreting the ordinance and de- 
claring whether or not the proposed im- 
provement falls within the mercantil 
establishment paragraph or the public 
garage paragraph of Section VII. 

The ordinance defined a public garage 
as a “space or structure ... for the stor 
age. care, repair or refinishing of motor 
vehicles (ete.).” 

The plan of the building and the inten- 
tion of the Goodyear Company as regards 
the use of the building and property was 
for an office. the sale, storage. repair and 
installation of tires, batteries and other 
automobile accessories. and the sale and 
application of oils and gasoline. The in 
tended use did not include storage of au- 
tomobiles for the sake of storage nor the 
repair or refinishing of the motor ve- 
lhicles themselves. 

The Court held that the proposed con 
struction and use of the building. of the 
gasoline pump island, together with th: 
contemplated use of the entire premise- 
taken in their entirety and as a whole. 
constituted one project—a public garage. 

From American Society of Planning Official- 

News Letter 


Certiorari 

New York.— Matter of Neddo v. 
Schrade, 270 N. Y. 97 (Court of Appeals. 
March 3, 1936).—One Musa Q. Jackson 
is the owner of a large dwelling in a dis- 
trict which was by the ordinance of the 
city of Saratoga Springs zoned as residen- 
tial. In the course of time the character 


of this district changed from residential 
petitioned the 
Common Council of the city to rezone her 
property as commercial. The 
granted her petition, amending the ordi 
nance accordingly. Thereupon neighbor- 


to commercial she 


Council 


owning nearby residential property sought 
uv statutory writ of certiorari, under the 


zoning enabling act. to review the act ot 
the Common Council. 

This Court dismissed that writ. The 
statutory writ of certiorari applies only t 
actions by boards of appeal, and no such 
bedy has been created under the Sara 
toga Springs ordinance. Mrs. Jackson's 
petition was to the Common Council, for 
an amendment of an ordinance. The pass 
ing of that amendment by the Coune:! 
was a legislative act. which is not revers 
ble, by the courts, in certiorari. Fer thi- 
reason this action is dismissed. 


Eprror s Nort In som mstances the 
tive bodies of municipal and sem municipal 
eraments it piven viministeative powers, 
there may } 1 review of their decisions in that 
capacity by cectiorari The Nebraska case f 
Coulthare Board of {ijustment re ported mn 
these Notes for last month, above. shows such a 
ease. In this case, however, the Council was not 
acting in an idministrative ‘ ipacity, and cer 


tlorari was not applicable 
For a similar case see the New York decision 
of Hamleti v. Snedeker. in these Notes for At 


Til 
1936. 


Filling Station 
New York.—People ex rel Rubin 1 
Bevan, Supreme Westchester 
County, reported in New York Law Jour- 


nal, May 7. 1936, page 2349.—One of the 
provisions of the zoning ordinance in 


Court. 


question requires that no gasoline filling 
station shall be allowed even upon con 
sent of the Board of Appeals. unless the 
plot to be so used is at least 8.000 square 
feet in area. Such a provision is not un 
reasonable. We are all familiar with the 
danger of access drives to gasoline filling 
stations, and such a provision is an aid to 
the movement of trafhe to and from such 
station. and a distinct aid to safety. 


Highway—Abutting Land 
—Fasement ol Light, 
Air and Access 


New YorkK.—Grieter v. County of Su 
livan. 246 Appellate Division 385 Mareh 
13. 1936).—-In the contemplated recon 
struction of a highway the county of Sul 
livan condemned a tract of land belong 
ing to the plaintiff Griefer only to find 
later that a small part of it was not 
needed for this purpose. It theretore 
sold this parcel to the defendant Shimer, 
thereby cutting off a portion af the land 
of Griefer from access to the highway 
This is an action to compel the re-conves 
ance of this parcel to the county, and the 
(.ourt so orders. 

Whether the plaintiff owned the tee of 
this old highway (subject to the right ot 
the public to use it for highway purposes | 
or whether the fee was in the county, thr 
plaintiff had a right of light. air and ac 
cess from and over it in its entirety to 
every part of her land: and such right 
When the county a 
quired the land between the old road and 


are property rights 


the pavement of the new read. it did se 
for highway purposes. Except for these 
lands being necessary as a highway they 
could not have been so acquired. Upon 
acquisition they became a part of thy 
right-of-way of the new highway and a- 
such were widened with the usual right of 
access in the plaintiff as an abutting 
owner. She had access over this right-of 
way to the pavement of the new highway 
for the entire distance that her land- 
fronted upon the new highway. Hers 
were then the rights oft an abutting owner 
along this new highway. The county's 
later discovery that it had taken from her 
by condemnation more land than it actu 
ally needed for the new highway did not 
authorize it to sell such land te another 
to the complete extinguishment of the 
plaintiffs 
sideration. 


property rights under  con- 


The Zoning Round-Table at the 


Planning Conlerence at Richmond 


At the Conference of the American City 
Planning Institute. the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association. and the Amer 
ican Society of Planning Officials recent 
ly held at Richmond. Va.. the usual zon 
ing breakfast was held. over which, as 
usual, Edward M._ Bassett 
About a hundred people attended the 
breakfast. and the interchange of infor- 
mation during its progress gave an at 
tentive listener a very good idea of the 


pre sided 


state of zoning in this country at this 
time. 


GASOLINE STATIONS 

While fifteen years ago the subjeet of 
the adjustment of garages to their en 
vironment was of more general interes 
today that of gasoline stations is moi 
ymportant, more cases arising with rela 
tion to them than with regard to any other 
zoning matter. These stations are usually 
excluded. by our zoning ordinances, fromm 
business districts. except on resort to the 
Board of Appeals. It is interesting, ther: 
fore. to note that Baltimore is thinking of 


creating a special district in which all 
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ASPHALT PLANKING 


More than seven years ago Servicised standard bridge planking was laid on Chicago's LaSalle 


Street bridge, Figure |. Today the same material with no replacements or repairs gives promise Servicised  Premoulded Bituminous 


Specialties too numerous to mention, 


of providing a perfect wearing surface indefinitely. Figure 2 shows Servicised Sementread non- can solve many a construction problem 
skid planking for bridges. Specifying asphalt plank for roof decks has become common usage better, saving time and money as well. 
with many architects since the World's Fair, Figure 3, proved its practicability. Figure 4 shows Send our engineering department de- 
Servicised Rock-Surfaced non-skid planking for bridges. Time proven standard asphalt plank ~ By pa gd 
is used wherever a tough but resilient wearing surface is required—see Figure 5. Recently com- material can be used Servicised can 
pleted 95th Street underpass, Chicago, Figure 6, has Servicised asphalt plank protecting its make it 


membrane waterproofing from puncture by railroad ballast. Figure 7 shows standard and Semen- 
tread planking for building and power plant construction. 


In addition to the above-illustrated, more common uses of Servicised asphalt plank, it is reg- 
ularly specified for industrial floors and loading platforms, as a protection for corkboard walls of 
refrigerator rooms, and as filler for steel channel bridge floors. Where wearing quality and 
lightness in weight is desired use asphalt plank. Servicised will give you service on your require- 
ments of asphalt planking of any type, for any use, anywhere, anytime. 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORP. @ 6051 W. 65th ST. @ CHICAGO 
PREMOLDED 


Ve u write for t kin'ly mention Tue Awerican City 
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he usual business uses will be permitted, 
nd gasoline stations in addition. These 
districts will probably be small, and lo- 
cated on corners where they will do little 
1r no harm. If successful, these districts 
-hould simplify zoning administration, and 
lessen the resort to Boards of Appeals 
and the Courts. 


OPEN-AIR PARKING 

Garage owners resent the competition 
of open-air parking spaces, and nearby 
property owners try in every way to pre- 
vent or abolish them, but, especially in 
these days of depression where valuable 
land is often vacant for long periods of 
time, they are on the increase everywhere. 
This is perhaps especially true in New 
York City, as shown in part by the recent 
cases on this subject, such as People on 
Complaint of Inspector Dean in our 
March, 1936, Notes, and Monument 
Garage Corporation v. Levy in our Notes 


for April, 1935. 


RE-ZONING 
It was generally recognized by those 
present that zoning was of great value, 
and stood in need of improvement. Such 
improvement is difficult and, at best, slow. 


lor its success, as experience abundantly 
demonstrates, it must have the support 
of the property owners, and their gradual 
education to its advantages. In New 
York, on the west side of Manhattan, an 
attempt is now being made in a backward 
area to require lower density and better 
living conditions; and for two years those 
of the landowners who see its advantages 
to them as well as the generai public have 
been circulating petitions for such a 
change and gradually educating the pub- 
lic to the need of it. In Queens, along 
new boulevards of more than usual width, 
zoning has recently been strengthened for 
about five miles. In Flushing, where land 
is to be filled for the World’s Fair, the 
height limit has been, over large areas, 
lowered from one times to three-fourths. 


FREEWAYS 

A freeway, as our readers know, is a 
highway intended for rapid through traffic 
in which the abutting landowners are de- 
prived of the customary right of access 
from their land to the highway. This 
gives the authorities the power to allow 
access only at such places as seem best 
to them, and greatly increases the capac- 
itv of the highway by lessening conges 


tion and increasing speed. Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, and Massachu- 
~etts are all attempting to give their state 
highway commissions the power to build 
freeways. Of course it is seldom advis- 
able to change an existing highway into 
a freeway; for the expense of paying the 
abutting landowners for the rights of ac- 
cess of which they are deprived is great. 
The place for freeways is a mile or two 
back of an overcrowded main thorough 
fare, which it will greatly relieve. 

The freeway may prove to be a partial 
~olution of one of the most difficult prac- 
tical zoning problems—that of the regu- 
lation of land in main thoroughfares. 
[.andowners on these thoroughfares usual- 
ly ask to have their land zoned for busi- 
ness; but the enormous distances along 
such thoroughfares cannot be filled with 
And the great automobile traffic 
does not make such land desirable for 
residence, 


stores, 


The freeway, by taking care of a large 
amount of through traffic, lessens the num- 
ber of ordinary traffic thoroughfares and 
the zoning problems they create. These 
freeways may be paralleled by local ser- 
vice roads, with planting to mask the free 
way with its traffic. 


Better Highways Reduce Vehicle Operating Costs 


| fICHWAYS pay their way by reducing 
the operating costs of vehicles using 
them. and on heavily traveled roads they 
return substantial profits to the public. 
says the Bureau of Public Roads after a 
study of the mileage of vehicle travel in 
three states in comparison with highway 
expenditures. Annual payments for high- 
the Bureau reports, amount to 
slightly more than one cent per mile of 
vehicle travel on all highways in Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Minnesota, accord- 
ing to figures collected by this Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 
Wisconsin and Michigan the payment is 
1.08 cents per mile, and in Minnesota 1.1 
cents per mile. 
Analysis of highway costs and travel 
on the state systems. which include Fed- 


ways, 


eral-aid roads, of Wisconsin and Michigan 
shows that payments amount to .83 cent 
and .86 cent per mile of travel respec- 
tively. The figures for county roads are 
1.23 cents in Wisconsin and 1.66 cents in 
Michigan. 

The 
agree with the well-established rule that 
large volumes of traffic make possible the 
maintenance of high- 
type surfaces at a very low cost per mile 


lower costs for main highways 


construction and 
of travel. 

The actual saving in vehicle-operating 
cost resulting from replacing a dirt road 
with a smooth, hard surface has been vari- 
ously estimated and is probably not less 
than 3 cents a mile. On this basis, says 
the Bureau, a large mileage of highways 
is paying tremendous profits to highway 


users. Actual payments of gasoline taxes 
and motor-vehicle fees, when distributed 
in proportion to travel on different roads, 
that 


substantial profits for the public 


show many highways are earning 
Travel on the roads of Minnesota is not 
and 
payments for highways amount to 1.4 
cents per mile of travel on the state sys- 
and 1.3 county 


roads. 


-o heavy as in the other two states, 


tem cents per mile on 


mile of travel on city 
streets range from 0.5-cent to 1.08 cents, 
and for township roads from 1.29 cents 
to 3.1 cents. 

These figures are based on travel on all 


Payments per 


roads of each of the classes and are not 


restricted to travel on those that have 


heen improved 


Secretary Roper Urges Public Works Planning 


BELIEVE that business, in coopera- 
tion with communities, states and 
the National Government, should give 
careful study to the development of a 
bread. useful public works program which 
would serve as a reservoir for employ- 
ment in periods of depression. If such a 
well-developed program had been avail- 
able at the beginning of the last depres- 
sion period, a channel would have existed 
into which those workers who were thrown 
out of employment could have been placed 
without delay. 
“Much constructive work could be aec- 


complished in conserving and rebuilding 
our natural resources in developing parks 
and waterfronts and making other public 
improvements which add materially to our 
national wealth and progress. 

“The success of such a program would 
depend primarily upon planning ahead 
of time so that when conditions demanded 
it the program would be put into imme- 
diate operation by localities and states 
whenever any large measure of unemploy 
ment threatens business stability. Even 
under the hurriedly constructed program 
of the past three years we have found that 


public works do provide a reservoir of 
employment and do serve to stimulate 
private enterprise toward sound re- 
covery. 

“T believe that any such public works 


program to succeed must have the co- 
operation of business and industry. There- 
fore business should, through its properly 
constituted organizations, begin immedi- 
ate research studies concerning long-term 


and leng-range public works.” 
From an address by Daniet C. Roper, Secre 


tary of Commerce, before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, April 28, 1936 
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Modern Asphalt 


Let the Experience and Knowledge of Standard’ 
Representatives Simplify Your Job... . .. 


OR more than 20 years the Standard Oil Company (Indian 
has been the leader in the development and production 
asphalt for building roads and pavements. 

Improvements in paving materials have kept pace with iv 
provements in motor vehicles. Today this company produces : 
type of asphalt for every paving purpose, from Liquid Asphalt, 0: 
consistencies for use on ordinary earth, dirt, clay, or gumb 
roads and for base stabilization, to Cut-Back Asphalt, which it 
the last decade has been used on more miles of pavement laid 
the Middle West than any other kind. 


There’s an economical Stanolind Asphalt for every paving re 


quirement, and Standard Oil’s representatives are always read 
and glad to lend the help of their knowledge and experience 11] 


the selection of materials and methods for any particular job} 


Telephone your local Standard Oil (Indiana) office, or write} 


Copr . 1936, Standard Oil Co. 


IN LONG-WEARING ROAD MILES... IN 
TION OF LABOR .. . TAXPAYER SATISFACTION§ 
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ity s Legal Rights and Duties 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Drainage 


Flooding of private property, caused by 
public improvement, although recurring 
only occasionally, held to support award 
of damages based on property’s dimin 
ished value (Texas Commission of Ap 
peals: City of Texarkana v. Rhyne, 86 
S. W. 2d, 215). 


Judgments 

Land acquired by city at tax sale and 
not in public use held subject to levy 
under judgment against city (Florida 
Supreme Court: City of Sanford v. Me- 
Clelland, 163 So. 513). 


Liquor Regulations 


Ordinance forbidding sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors excepting as permitted by 
state law upheld, full text of ordinance 
being embodied in opinion (Florida Su- 
preme Court: Sloan v. Hutchingson, 163 
So. 61). 

Borough authorities held subject to 
mandamus to levy taxes and to borrow 
funds to permit execution of proper mu- 
nicipal functions (Pennsylvania Court of 
Common Pleas, Allegheny County: Com- 
monwealth v. West Homestead, 27 Pa. 
Mun. Law Rep. 75). 


Referendum Proceedings 


Referendum petitioners’ right to with- 
draw signatures held to expire when 
time to file petition would expire. re- 
gardless of date of council action on peti- 
tion (Texas Court of Civil Appeals: 
Texas Power & Light Co. v. Brownwooa 
Public Service Co., 87 S. W. 557). 

In computing sufficiency of referendum 
petition names of persons registering after 
hling of petition, names signed by othe: 
persons, and names varying from those 
registered, held properly excluded ( Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Judicial Court: Pui- 
nam v. Bessom, 197 N. E. 147). 


Salaries 


Deputy assessor held “public official” 
whose salary could not be reduced during 
his term of office (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals: City of Louisville v. Fisher, 79 
S. W. 2d, 345). 

Charter prohibition against reduction 
of salary during term of office held not 
to apply to officer holding over after ex 
piration of his term, pending selection of 
his successor (Michigan Supreme Court: 
Bodell v. Battle Creek, 259 N. W. 658). 

Officer’s acceptance of invalidly re 
duced salary held not to bar recovery of 
excess due (Kansas Supreme Court: 
_— v. City of Parsons, 33 Pac. 2d, 
fio}. 


Streets 

Facilitation of trafhe movement on ad 
jacent streets held to justify closing short 
street in Los Angeles—famous Olvera 
Street—to vehicular traffic. as against 
complaining abutting property 
(California Supreme Court: Simpson. v. 
City of Los Angeles, 47 Pac. 2d. 474). 

City held to have wrongfully removed 
tree from parking strip along street, but 
abutter’s suit for barred 
through failure to file claim within re 
quired time (Washington Supreme Court: 
Shaw v. City of Yakima, 48 Pac. 2d. 
630). 


owner 


damages was 


Taxation 


Town bondholder held entitled to pay 


taxes in interest coupons unless town 


showed that through exhaustion of tax 


ing power, government could not be car 


ried on without payment of taxes in 
money (Florida Supreme Court: Hunt 1 
Dundee Citrus Growers Assn 163 So 
33). 

Statute enabling certain large cities 


to impose a sales tax for unemployment 
relief upheld (New York Supreme Court 
New York County: Garfield 1 New York 
Tele phone Co Fie ioe 


Supp 


Water Departments 


Resident of annexed area held not en- 
titled to compel city to extend water set 
funds for exten 
sion being not available (Maryland Court 
of Appe als: Schriver v. Mayor and City 
Council ef Cumberland, 181 Atl. 443 


vice up mountainside, 


Decisions on Licenses 


Ordinance forbidding barber shop 
license to one not a resident of county 
for at least one year held void (United 
States District Court. District of New 
Jersey: Zimmerman v. City of Neu 
Rrunswick, 10 Fed. Supp. 401). 
Ordinance license tax 
on doctors and dentists upheld (Arkansas 
Supreme Court: City of Helena v. Russ- 
worm, 79 S. W. 2d, 993). 
Ordinance requiring 
beer license to also hold liquor license 
held invalid as conflicting with state law 


imposing $50 


applicant — for 


(Wisconsin Supreme Court: State v. 
Krawczak, 259 N. W. 607). 
Statute authorizing license taxes 


“merchants” and grocers held 


non-resident 


against 
inapplicable to 
coffee company selling on solicited or- 
ders (Oklahoma Supreme Court: Cain's 
Coffee Co. v. City of Muskogee, 44 Pac. 
2d. 50). 

Borough ordinance imposing 
tax on house-to-house peddlers of bread. 
but exempting local dealers, held void 
(Pennsylvania, Court of Quarter Ses- 
sonsfi Montgomery County: Common- 
wealth v. McKendry, 26 Pa. Munic. Law 
Rep. 58). 

Gasoline tax ordinance requiring deal- 
ers to keep records of purchases and sales 
upheld (Louisiana Supreme Court: City 
of New Orleans v. Paciera, 158 Se. 1). 

Municipal annual license fee of $5 im- 
posed against motor vehicles not operated 
for hire upheld (Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals: Daily v. City of Owensboro, 77 
S W. 2d, 939). 

Daily penalties for 
violations held not to accumulate pend- 
ing diligent litigation of ordinance’s 
validity (Kansas Supreme Court: City 
of Wichita v. Home Cab Co., 42 Pace. 


2d. 972). 


wholesale 


license 


license ordinan e 


Ordinance imposing license t on 
food venders held void as discriminating 
against non-residents (Texas Court of 
Criminal Appeals: 


S. W. 2d. 610). 


parte Bal 


License tax Imposed agaist drug 
stores upheld (Arizona Supreme Court: 


City of Glendale v. Betty Pac 


206). 

Power to license auctions held not to 
authorize prohibition against auction 
sales by retail jewelers. $250 license tay 
against auctioneers held void as ne 
unreasonable (Minnesota supreme 


Court: Orr v. City of Rochester, 258 N. 
W. 569). 


Payment of state tax held not to ex 
empt non-resident baker 
tax for peddling on highways (Pennsyl 

Alleghenv: Com 
26 Pa. Munic. Law 


from borough 


vania, County Court. 
monwealth v. Winter. 
Rep. 70). 


One attacking license tax as being un 
reasonably excessive held not bound lo 
amount (Georgia 
National Line Service 


Wille d ge ville 


tender reasonable 
Court of Appe als: 
Corp. v. Mavor etc.. oft 


License tax exemption of perishable 
held applicable to eggs 
Court: 


farm products” 
(Georgia Supreme 
{tlanta, 177 S. EF. 706). 


and poultry 
Warren v. City of 
Ordinance license tax on 
linen supply applic 
thle to plaintiff, a non-resident (North 
Carolina Supreme Court: National Linen 
Crisp, 178 = E. 


imposing 
business held not 


Service Corp. 1 

Ordinance held to 
license tax for each delivery depot main 
tuined by laundry as well as for princi 


separate 


pal place of business (Georgia Court of 
Appeals: Goldstein v. State Revenue 


Commission. 178 S. E. 164) 
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The sun's rays, beating down upon 
this fully enclosed steel body, fail to 
raise any unpleasant odors. 

Other advantages of this MARION 
REFUSE COMPRESSOR are: greater 
capacity than other garbage trucks of 
equal size (which means fewer trips to 
the dump or incinerator—which means 
lower costs for labor and upkeep) also 
easy loading and easy dumping. 


Write for illustrated circular. 


MARION 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Marion, Ohio 


BIG or little PROBLEMS 


it’s all the same to “Lynchburg” 


Because of our modern equipment—designed to expedite 
the handling of the UNUSUAL—both BIG and little 
problems are handled with dispatch . . . Thousands of 
interchangeable patterns are carried at all times, ready 
to be assembled for instant use in casting combinations 
of all sizes and shapes . . . No “Special” is too big or 
difficult for us to handle, and Prompt delivery is the key- 
stone of “Lynchburg Service” .. . Write, Wire, or Phone 
“Lynchburg” for quick estimates. 


Bell and Spigot Pipe and Fittings. From 4” to 54”. 
Cast Iron Flanged Pipe. From 3” to 84”. 
Cast Iron Flanged Fittings and Flanges. From 1” to 84”. 
Super-de Lavaud Centrifugal Cast Iron Pipe. 


Special Iron Castings for the Chemical Industry 


LYNCHBURG FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building GENERAL OFFICE - LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 50 Broad St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


Whet u write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 


Public Works 


Public Works Engineers Yearbook 1936: Pro- 
ceedings of the American Society of Municipal 
Engineers and the International Association of 
Public Works Officials, at the 1935 Public Works 
Congress, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 14-16, 
1925. Published by the Joint Secretariat, 850 East 
Shth Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Some words of City Manager C. A. Dykstra, of 
Cyneinnati, in the opening address of the Congress, 
may serve to epitomize the importance and signifi- 
cance of the papers and discussions presented : 
“By this time we realize that public works pro- 
grams cannot take up all of the slack that exists 
in the agricultural and industrial world. All it 
can do is to play a part. Meanwhile those who 
ure giving their lives to the field of public works 
must accept the responsibility for helping to shape 
the program and its administration so that in these 
changing times and under varying circumstances 
something solid and constructive will come out of 


this mew experience.” Material was presented 
and discussed on city and regional planning; 
water supply; sewerage and sewage disposal; 


streets and roads; refuse collection and disposal; 
public utilities; street cleaning; highway lighting; 
traffic; airport construction; and public works 
financing. The panel discussion of the Federal! 
Public Works Program, and the Works Program 
Clinic, as reported, are an important feature 
ot the volume. 


Housing 


Housing Officials’ Y earbook—1936.—Editor, Cole- 
man Woodbury. Published by National Associa- 
ticn of Housing Officials, 850 E. 58th St., Chicago, 
lil. X + 244 pp. $2.00. 

Sixty contributors, from Federal, state and local! 
housing agencies and unofficial organizations, have 
made possible this 1935 review of housing activity, 
says the Public Administration Clearing House. 
Accomplishments and plans of the eight Federal 
agencies that have to do with housing, and of their 
coordinating agency, the Central Housing Com- 
mittee, are described, along with the activity of 
the 43 official and unofficial housing agencies of 
states and cities. In addition, the volume contains 
articles on major housing problems such as the 
acquisition of land for projects, the training of 
housing managers, the demolition of unfit housing, 
and the possible reduction of construction costs 
through prefabrication. There is also a charted 
summary of state legislation on low-rent housing, 
a directory of housing agencies and of state and 
local housing officials, and a discussion of English 
housing. 


The Underwriting Manual issued by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration (with revisions to 
April 1, 1936) sets forth underwriting and valua- 
tion procedure under Title II of the National Act, 
which establishes a system of mutual insurance 
of mortgages secured by residential property. It is 
announced by the Administration that the pur 
pose of the Manual is to prescribe uniform and 
suund techniques, and to promote a broad under- 
standing of the principles and procedure adopted. 
Part I is Underwriting Methods, including mort- 
gage risk rating, dwelling valuation, dwelling cost 
estimation; Part II is Risk Rating Instructions, as 
to property, location, borrower, and mortgage pat- 
tern. The Manual is made available to individ- 
uals and institutions. (Apply to the Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington, D. C.) 


Roads 


Three pamphlets containing construction specifi- 
cations approved by The Asphalt Institute on 
February 25, 1936, are as follows: (S-2) “Surface 
Treatment of Waterbound Surfaces”; (S-3) “Sur- 
face Treatment of Loosely Bonded Surfaces”; 
(B46) “Patching, Reducing Crown and Correcting 
Profile” (of old surfaces which are to serve as 
foundations). Each 8 pp.; handy size. (Apply 


to The Asphalt Institute, 801 Second Ave., New 
York.) 


Public Utilities 


Public Utility Regulation 
Sliding Scale—By Irvin Bussing, Ph. D., De 
partment of Economics, Wesleyan University 


Columbia University Press, New York. 1936. 174 
$2.75. 


and the So-Called 


Recognizing that the doctrine of a fair return 
on fair value as the prevalent basis of public 
utility regulation tends to do away with the sup- 
posed advantage of competition in stimulating 
efficiency, Dr. Bussing has made a study of one de 
vice for meeting this objection. This device, the 
sliding scale, which invokes the paradox of au 
thorizing higher profits as a reward for lower 
rates, has had considerable use in Great Britain 
and more limited use in the United States and 
Canada. This book presents a brief study of these 
instances. It is of particular interest in its analy 
sis of the “Washington plan,” which has received 
widespread attention. The author is optimistic as 
to the place of the sliding scale in utility regula- 
tion, despite certain shortcomings that he dis 
cusses. 


H. M. 


Regulation of Public Utilities in New Jersey.— 
By M. C. Waltersdor{, Professor of Economics, 
Waskington and Jefferson College. Waverly Press, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 1936. 233 pp. $2.50. 

This is a detailed study of the process of state 
regulation of public utilities in New Jersey since 
1910, when the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners superseded the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners. The book is mostly descriptive of the 
organization and methods of the Board, with some 
critical comment on its regulatory procedure and 
policies. A concluding chapter makes various 
suggestions for strengthening public utility regu- 
lation, both in New Jersey and generally. The 
book illustrates the many difficulties in the way of 
effective regulation. 


H. M. Osten. 


Libraries 


Libraries of the South—A Report on Develop- 
ments, 1930-1935.—By Tommie Dora Barker, Re- 
gional Field Agent for the South, American Li- 
brary Association. Published by American Library 
Association, Chicago. 1936. XVI + 215 pp. 
$1.75: 

This is a record of achievement, says the Ameri- 
can Library Association: the story of citizens’ con- 
ferénces to plan for better library facilities; of 
the effort to establish more state library extension 
agencies; of improved library legislation; of the 
expansion of school library service, and of the 
increase in library service to Negroes; of suc- 
cessful county library demonstrations and Federal 
projects in libraries, such as the TVA. All these 
show that the librarians are keenly aware of the 
part the library should play in the social, edu 
cational and cultural development of a people 


Subdivision Planning 


In The Architectural Record for April appear 
certain articles of importance in relation to stand- 
ards of subdivision planning. “The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and Subdivision Planning,” 
is by Seward H. Mott, Chief, Land Planning Tech- 
nical Section, Federal Housing Administration, 
This covers the minimum requirements for unde- 
veloped subdivisions by which the FHA determines 
the desirability of a site. The seven requirements 
are carefully explained and then follows a state- 
ment of desirable standards recommended. Draw- 
ings of bad and good treatments of intersections, 
corners and zoning provisions are included. 6 pp. 

“Modern Problems in Subdivision Work,” by 
Charles Downing Lay, gives critical notes on se 
lected plans of subdivisions in ten different states, 
with drawings and photographs. 14 pp. The 
presentation upholds the superiority of professional 
work in town planning and architecture. (Apply 
to The Architectural Record, 119 W. 40th St., 
Ne w York.) 


Sewerage 


Sewerage The Designing, Constructing and 


Vaintaining of Sewerage Systems and 
Treatment Plants.-By A. Prescott Folwell, 
Fast President, {merican Society for 
Improvements; Editor, “Public Works.” John 
Riley & Sons, Inc Vew York 1926 Elevent! 
Edition $12 pp. Illustrated. $4.5 

In bringing up to date the information 
age presented in this book, the author 
the portion 


Sewage 
Se.D 
Municipal 


nm sewer 
has revised 
dealing with sewage 


has included a new chapter on the 


treatment anc 
evolution ane 
adaptation of equipment for use in such processes 
Recent rainfall, anticipated 
of cities, design are 


data on 


and 


population 


sewer given 


(Jovernment 


{dministration 
Macdonald, Ph.D., Professor of Po 


University of California 


4merican City Government and 
By Austin F. 


litical Science, Thomas 


Y. Crowell Co., New York. Revised edition, 1936 
Crowell’s Social Science Series, edited by Seba 
Eldridge, University of Kansas. XIII 773 pp 
$3.75 from Tue American City 


The revision of this volume has been made to 
present and interpret the changes that have taken 


place in its field since the first edition, in 1929 


There is a new chapter on The Mechanics of Re 
form. Those on Welfare and Housing have been 
almost entirely rewritten. Other topics that have 


been brought up to date are the relations between 
city and state, and between city and nation; metro 
pelitan government; council-manager government; 
municipal revenues; and traffic regulation. Whik 
primarily a book for college students, its non 
technical presentation holds much interest for the 
general reader in the 
municipal problems 


Parks and Parkw ays 


International Housing and Town Planning Bul 
letin No. 35, issued in April by the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning, con 
tains an article in English, French and 
on “Parkways and Parkway Systems in Germany,” 
by Dr. H. Heiligenthal, Oberbaurat, Professor at 
the Technical High School, Karlsruhe, Germany. 
It discusses the various types of parkways in the 
ne ighborhood of Cologne, Dre aden, Hanover, 
Munich, Karlsruhe, and Berlin, and the methods 
of acquiring, developing and protecting them 
Statistical details are given for each of these 
cities regarding the acreage in parks and parkways 
devoted to housing; roads, streets, squares 
railways; public parks and gardens; sports grounds; 
burial places; agricultural use; woods and forests; 
expanses of water. (Apply to the General Secr 
tary of the Federation, Donald C. L. Murray, 25 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1, England.) 


discussion of present-day 


Germar 


and 


Standards for Building Materials 
The National Bureau of Standards, of the U. S 
Department of Commerce, has sent out a number 
of releases bearing the general title of “Technical 
Information on Building Materials,” for use in 
the design of low-cost housing. They present, very 
briefly, essential facts developed through research 
at the Bureau, and refer to longer publications 


where methods of investigation and results ob 
tained are given in greater detail. The first five 
releases (March 3-April 8) deal with corrosion 


of metals; effect of thermal insulation on fuel 
savings; life of non-ferrous screen wire cloth; in 


sulating values of insulating materials and of 
building materials and basic wall units; and ex 
terior waterproofing for masonry. The Bureau is 


also engaged in investigations of the durability of 
building materials used in low-cost housing, the 
program for which was drawn up after consulta- 
tion with a special committee 
Central Housing Committee. 


representing the 
A circular is issued 


by the Bureau outlining its services to the home 
building industry. 
reau of Standards, 


(Apply to the National Bu 
Washington, D. C.) 
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MUNICIPAL, COUNTY 
and STATE ENGINEERS 


Solve 


your reproduction problems by using 


the LITHOPRINT process 


7E can reproduce tracings and 
maps to the same scale, larger 

or smaller scale on paper, tracing 
cloth, drawing paper, map cloth, etc., 
from one copy up to any quantity de- 
sired and in sizes as large as 54 in. x 


180 in. in one piece. 


Write for literature and further information. 


LITHOPRINT CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 


41-43 Warren Street, New York City 


THE AMERICAN Ciry 


The 
Littleford Traf-O-Spray 


Here is what one City has to say about this new 
modern traffic line marker— 

“Six men, in two days, paint more traffic guide 
lines with our Traf-O-Spray than can be done by ten 
men in ten days using hand brushes. And the lines 
are neater, last longer.” Ask about it, now. 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


500 E. Pearl St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 


LATOX lead sheathed Control Cables 
are designed fer usual supervisory 


LATOX lead sheathed Fire Alarm and 
Police Signal Cables because of their Cables with Latox rubber insulated 


LATOX lead sheathed Telephone 


conductors paired or quadded have 


control operating voltages, with solid 
or stranded conductors each insulated 
with LATOX rubber insulation and 
covered with a cotton braid. 


small diameter, light weight, long life 
and low maintenance cost are particu- 
larly suited for installation in crowded 
ducts under city streets. 


talking qualities approaching those of 
the dry paper insulated cables ordi- 
narily used for telephone service. 


Descriptive booklet upon request “LATOX Lead Covered Cables” 


SIMPLEX 


WIRE & 


CABLE 


co. 


Sidney St., Cambridge A, Boston, Mass. 


FENCE 


PUBLIC 
PROPERTY 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 


New Catalog Sent Upon Request 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


326 Stewart Block 


Play Safe with 


Ever Wear 


Safety 


| PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


SAFETY is an essential of every outfit 
DURABILITY is built in to give longer life 
Write for Catalog 28 


For Beach and Swimming Pool Equipment, write for Catalog 28W 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


The World's oldest and largest exclusive makers of playground, 
beach and pool apparatus. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


1 Tue AMERICAN City?’ 
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Sewers 


Nassau 


Sanitary Sewers, County” is a report 
le to the Nassau County Sanitation Commis 
1, by Clarence MacCallum, Consulting En 


eer, December 23, 1935. 160 quarto pp.. fold 
maps; charts, tables. (Apply to the Com 
sion. Mineola, N. Y.) 

Drainage 
4 Comprehensive Drainage Plan for Nassau 


New York,” has 


been 


(ounty, prepared by W 
red Welsch, Assistant Engineer, Nassau Count, 
Sanitation Commission, in collaboration with th 
Department of County Engineer, W. Fred Starks 


County Engineer, and coordinated with the com 
prehensive sanitary plan prepared by 
Clarence MacCallum, Consulting Sanitary Engineer 
» quarto pp. Large folding maps. December 23. 
85. (Apply to Nassau County Sanitation Com 
Court House, Mineola, N. Y.) 


sewerage 


sjon, County 


Planning 


rhe First Annual Report of the Maine 
inning Board, covering the planning procedure 
nd research of the Board for the ending 
March 15, 1935, though delayed in publication, is 

ess authentic and valuable as a compendium 
| the state’s resources, on which a program of 
cial, physical and economic development is being 
ised 


Samuel 


State 


year 


Stewart, of Lewiston, is Chairman of 
ie State Planning Board of six representative 
tizens. The National Resources Board furnishes 
he services, as state planning consultants, of Pro 
ssor Arthur C. Comey, of Cambridge, Mas-.. 
nd Captain Alfred Mullikin, of Northeast Har 
wr, Maine, under whose direction the report ha- 
wen prepared. The many in 
ividuals, corporations and state agencies has en 
bled the technical staff to compile and correlate 
great amount of information on diverse sub- 
cts all bearing on the interests of the Maine of 
day, and available nowhere else in a single vol 
ime. Its point of view is statewide; its applica 
on of local value; its interest reaches to the get 
ral reader, who knows, or yet may seek to know, 
the varied attractions and advantages of the state 
Copyright. $2.50. C.0O.D. by mail. (Apply to 

State Planning Board, Augusta, Maine.) 


cooperation of 


Maine 


Che National Resources Committee has recom 
mended the immediate creation of a Federal cor 
porate agency in the Columbia Basin and 
early consideration of other development prob- 
ems affecting the Pacific Northwest. These ree 
ummendations are based on an analysis of the re- 
(May, 1936) of the Pacific Northwest Re 
sional Planning Commission, which deals with 
irgent problems in the Columbia Basin, and par 
ticularly with the policies and organization which 
-hould be provided for planning, construction and 
yperation of certain public works in that area. 
The report contains \XVI 192 quarto pages. 
with many maps and tables. Paper cover; 0c. 
(Apply to Superintendent of Documents, Wa-h- 
ngten, D. C.) 


power 


port 


Crime 


The Attorney General’s Conference dn Crime 


was held December 10-13, 1934, in Washington, 
D. €., and its Proceeding? have been ‘printed in 


full in a volume of XIX 578 pages, including 
ilso a list of delegates to'the Conference, and a 
ist of the organizations -represented. The ma- 
is comprehensively indexed. Hon. Homer 
Cummings, Attorney General, states in the Fore 
word that before, in this country at least, 
has there been brought together a group of per 
sons so well qualified by reason of research, actual 
experience, or both, to discuss the various phases 
{ the crime problem. Instead of separate ses- 
sions on the various phases of the work, attended 
n each case by those especially concerned with 
the topies discussed, the programs were planned 
aspects 


erial 


never 


® give cross-sectional views of the larger 
tf the problem of crime control, and the sessions 


were attended by representatives of all pro 
fessional groups and of outstanding civic and 
scientific associations, meeting together. The boo 

mtains material of permanent value, now made 


available. 
General, 


readily 
Attornes 


(Apply to the Office of the 
Washington. D. C.) 


AMERICAN CITY 


(sovernment 


The report of the Committee on Governmental 
Simplification for Los Angeles, County, Calif.. was 
prepared in 1935 as the result of a survey made by 
1 semi-official body of 40, 
and 


representing units of 
government 


many civic and commercial group 


It deals primarily with matters of organization 
duties and relationships, and only incidentally 
with fiseal affairs, difheulties in which the Com 


mittee considers to be the result of inadequate gov 


ernmental organization The conclusions and 


ommendations are broad in scope, and definite in 
*tatement, resting upon the work of special com 
mittees on general government, finance, law, public 
works, protection to persons and property, health 


education, and 
much detail, 
in a volume of 219 mimeographed pages 
to the Committer 

Los Angeles, Calif.) 


charities, recreation, presented in 
table- 


(App 


n Governmental Simplification 


with many charts, maps and 


The Citizens’ Bureau of Milwaukee, Wi ha- 
reprinted a study of economic 
decentralization entitled 

One Trade 


unity and po 
Metropolitan Milwauke 


Area Burdened with 93 Loca’ Gov 


ernments,” submitted by the Joint Committee on 
Consolidation in Milw iukee (County The re 
earch work was directed by Mrs. Paula Lynagh. 
1 staff member of the Bureau, as a project of 
VERA and WPA Handy <ize 97 pp maps 
charts, tables (Apply to Joint Committee 


Consolidation. Milwaukee, Wis.) 


Legal Notes on Lo al Csovernment 


The May issue of Legal Notes or 


ernment, published by the Section on 


Local Go 
Municipal 


Lew of the American Bar Association It is 
noted that, by direction of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Association, this publication is to 


during the year as a bi 
will be distributed to all 


be continued 
monthly. It 
of the 


coming 
member- 


Section on Law. The 


Municipal annual 
subscription price to non-members of the Asso 
ciation is $6.00 (Apply to Charles W. Tooke, 


American Bar 


School of 


Chairman, Municipal Law Section, 
Association, New York 
New York City.) 


University law 


Police 


Street accidents in New York City in 1935 
totaled 35.332. compared with 44,544 in 1934, ac 
cording to Police Commis-ioner Lewis J. Valen 


tine’s annual report for 1935. This is a drop of 
35 per cent; but deaths totaled 1,032, compared 
with 1,097 the drop of only 6 
per cent fatalities were 


year before, a 


Principal causes of the 


1935 1936 

Pedestrians crossing against lights 254 225 
Crossing not at crossing. . 78 229 
Collisions of vehicles ; 140 171 
At crossing ....... : 13 137 
Running off <idewalk into road 53 39 
Radio Station WPY was reinstalled, so that 


within 20 miles of the city can communi 


Headquarters Ten 


ships 
cate with police beats ar 
equipped with radio, compared with twe in 1934 
Of the 496 automobiles now equipped, against 
1934, there are 401 battery elimina 
ters, against 200 thus equipped the year 
There are 318 radio patrol cars active in the city 
arrests totaled 4,946 last year 


1.641 the preceding year 


S40 in with 


before 


Radio comp red 


with 


Industrial Fuels 


The papers presented as a Symposium on In 


dustrial Fuels, held in Philadelphia on January 
21, 1936, has been printed under that title is 
1 pamphlet of 70 pages, published by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. The meeting w 


sponsored jointly by the Society and the Ey 


gimeers Club of Philadelphia. The papers wer 
prepared according to prescribed outline se 
4 to have considerable comparative valu The 
subjects include future ivailability of 
material possibility of new processes test 
ipplied to the materials ind their sign ficance; 
itilization of materials; general economic aspects 
the product and its utilization 7 10 
more copies, 60¢ each (Apply to e American 


Society for Te Broad St., 


Philadelphia, Pa.) 


for JUNE. 1936 
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Street | ighting 
Sireet lighting, like all else that is performed 
vith equipment, has been through 1 


improving 


years, but never before with such strides is 


now 


vast amount of equipment has been leve lope 
ind improved, as is illustrated by the catalog 
Street Lighting Equipment published by Lin 
Materia Co of South Milwaukee, Wi. | 
iddition to the many items listed. there 
“ction on the fundamentals of scientific street 

hting, which states the poits to be considered 
in the selection of equipment, and certain othe 
of HUMINAtiNg engineering 163 pp 
Ne charge (Apply to the publishers.) 


Housing 


An Outline for a 


esstons has been 


Hou ing 
prepared by the | 


Study Course 


fucational ans 


Publicity Cemmiuttee of the Housing Section. Wel 
fure Couneil of New York City It is intended 

ised) experimentally n classrooms to hel) 
high school pupils to understand and appreciat 
tie importance tf decent housing in their ow: 
family te, and show them how they may take 
i part in securing such housing The Board 
of New York City. ha ipproved = th 
preparation of the syllabus, and the Committ 
hepes to gam onstructive criticim trom. its 

re putting it in final form in t " 

high school socia tud 


nm paper cover 


The Welfare Council of New York City alse r 


ented in March, 1936. a Bibliography on "es 
Cost Housing, which wa mopiled by Mar 

inna Schuster, Librarian This was a WPA 
project onducted under the ~upe sion oof th 
Welfare Council 

(For both ipply Welfare Couneil 
York Citv, 122 E. 22d St New York.) 

The rental limits of Hillside Housing n tl 
Be rough et the Bronx, New York ¢ \ iT $!! 
per room This is first limited-dividend 
housing project ind) accommodate New 
York families with provisions for better living 
Ciarence S. Stein is the architect. How the need 


the community wer 
panning of this 


nalyzed and met in th 


ntegrated community of apart 
ments is told in a finely illustrated 20-quarte page 
esmphlet reprint from the American Architect { 

bruary, 19356 


Madison Ave 


Apply to 
Ne “ 


American Architect 


York.) 


Planning 
Ihe first number of Missouri Planning 
(May, 1936) has been issued by the 
Panning Board This monthly bulletin will 
be edited by the Planning Board staff under th: 
supervision of two consultants and with the genera! 
ppreval of the Board The May 
> s of 6 mimeographed 
City 


Diges 
Missouri Stats 


news 


number con 
(Apply to the 


pages 


Loard. Jefferson Mo.) 


Other Reports Received 


Cincinnati. Onto Muni ipal Activities, 1935." 
69 pp 
hark, Pa Annual Report, Department of Account 


ind Finance. January 6, 1936. 66 pp. 


Fit, Pa Budget for 1936 17 pp 

Freoerickseurc, VA Annual Report, 1935. 64 pp 

Garoiner, Mass Annual Report, the Water De 
partment 18 pp 

Lyxcuponc, Va Annual Report, 1935. 44 pp 

Mitwauker, Wis Municipal Activities, 1935 
157 pp 

MIiInNeAPOLIS, MINN Budget Facts and Financial 


1936,” by Board of Estimate and 


-ank, Annual Report 


Public Works, 1935 py 


Ovk Park, It Annual Report, Water Depart 
ment, 1935. 22 py 

I \ vee, R. I Annual Report, City Auditor 
year ending September 30 Io pT 

Provipence, R. I Annual Report Plan 
Commission 1932-1935 

PROVIDE R. \ ial R | ‘ 
nd State Relief Administrat 1 Rey 
Director of Public Aid Local Director 
Mothers’ Aid 17 pp 

Sitem, Mass Annual Rey Park Departme 
935 

‘ \ il KR r 4 


| __ 
2 
| 
Pay 
Deparment of 
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MUD-JACK METHOD 


Sunken Curb and Gutter 
Marked for Reconstruction 


but 
THE MUD-JACK METHOD 


corrected the settlement and 
saved the reconstruction costs 


KOEHRING 


Pavers - Mixers - Shovels - Cranes 
3026 WEST CONCORDIA AVE. 


WALKS—STREETS 


The Mud-Jack method saves the slab 
—corrects the subgrade—eliminates 
pedestrian hazards. Write for data 
to reduce maintenance expense. 


CURB—GUTTER 


- Dumptors - Mud-Jacks 
VY 


1LWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


—where The Edison Electric Institute holds 
convention is a striking example of the ideal 
conditions achieved by 

BUILT-IN Lighting with CONTROLENS 


by HOLOPHANE . 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON MUNICIPAL LIGHTING 


HOLOPHANE CoO., INC., 342 Madison Ave., New York 


half the job? 


14-inch thick .. . and 
a great big swath 
every time. 

To this same trac- 
tor you can attach 
a 30-inch Reel Type 


that does but 


The GRAVELY 
will work under 
every condition. The 
Power Driven Sickle 
Mower, illustrated, 
will cut everything 


. the rough places Mower .. . two 
. . Spots where mowers for the price 
you ‘ve had to use of one. 


hand scythes . 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW 
even sprouts a full 


AND CULTIVATOR CO. 


Write ~ Box 705 
for r 
Facts W. Va. 


We grow a complete assortment of 
Northern-grown specimen 
Treee—Shrubs—Evergreens and 
other ornamentals 
for 
Park, Street, and Municipal plantings. 


Consultations and inquiries invited 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 


ROMEO, MICHIGAN 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe Amgrican City 


| 
} 
| De = 
| 
| 
4 
W b MOW ? 
In This Auditorium... hy buy a ER? 
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Conventions - - When and Where 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


Jcxe 812.—Los Ancetes, Catir. 
American Water Works Association innual 
ecntention. (Hotel Biltmore.) 


8-9.—ALamosa, Catti. 

Colorado Municipal League. innual meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Don C. Sowers, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. Colo. 


June 9-12.- Wasnincton, D. C 

National Conference on Weights and Measures 
innual conference. Secretary. F. S. Holbrook, 
Bureau of Standard+, Washington, D. C. 


June 10-12.--Derrorr Lakes, MINN. 

League of Minnesota Municipalities. {nnual 
convention. Executive Secretary, C. C. Ludwig, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 11-12. (100) 

Illinois Association of Sanitary Districts. An- 
nual meeting. (Fox Hotel.) Secretary-Treasurer, 
G. H. Radebaugh, Urbana-Champaign, Il. 


June Pa. (75) 

Pennsylvania Association of Planning Commis- 
sioners. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Arthur Cassell, City Planning Commission, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


June 15-19.-Los ANnceLes, CALir. 

Institute of Government. Annual session. (Uni 
versity of Southern California.) Executive Secre 
tary, Prof. W. Ballentine Henley, School of Gov- 
ernment, 3551 University Avenue, Los Angeles. 


June 16-18.—Suamokin, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State {sscciation of Roroughs. 
4nnual convention. Secretary, J. Herman Knisely, 
2107 Derry Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


June 17-18.—Reema, Sask. (125) 
Saskatchewan Urban Municipalities Association. 
4nnual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, W. F 

Hodge, 503 Scott Block, Moose Jaw. Sask. 


June 22-26.-Pasapena. Catir. 

4merican Institute of Electrical Engineers. An 
nual summer convention. National Secretary, H 
H. Henline, 33 West 39th Street, New York. 


June 22-23.—Vancovver, (75) 
Conference of State and Provincial Health Au 

thorities of North America. Secretary, Dr. A. J. 

Chesley, State Board of Health, St. Paul, Minn. 


June 23-25.--Hartrorp, Conn. 

New England Association of Fire Chiefs. An- 
nual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, John W. 
O'Hearn, 99 Main Street, Watertown, Mass. 

June 24-26.—Leruprince, ALTA. 

Union of Alberta Municipalities. 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, J. E. Fraser, Wetaski 
win, Alta. 

June 24-26.-—Vancouver, B. C. (300) 

Canadian Public Health {ssociation. fnnual 
meeting. General Secretary, Dr. J. T. Phair, Spa- 
dina House, Toronto, Ont. 

June 24-26.—Srate Correce, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Sewage Works Association An 
nual conference. Secretary, L. D. Matter, Kirby 
Health Center, Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

June 25-27.—Oguaca Lake, N. Y. 

New York State Secretaries’ Conference. An 
nual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, J. Kennard 
Johnson, Chamber of Commerce, Binghamton, 
June Mass 

Vew England Association of Commercial Execu 
tives. Annual meeting. Secretary, Peter Foley, 
Norwich, Conn. 

June 26-28.-Srate Pa. 

Pennsylvania Water Works Operators’ Associa- 
tion. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, I. 
M. Glace, 20 South 224 Street, Harrisburg. Pa. 
June 28-Jury 2.—Portianp, Ore. (10,000) 

National Education Association of the United 
States. Annual meeting. Secretary, Willard E 
Givens, 1201 16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Jury 15-18.—Portianp, Ore. 

d4merican Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
cenvention. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 35 


39th Street, New York. 


{nnual con 


Jury 15-17.—Rapw Crry, S. Dax. 

League of South Dakota Municipalities. Sec 
retary, G. R. Breckenridge, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak. 


Jury 20-24.—Srittwater, OKLA. 

Oklahoma Water and Sewage Conjerence 41 
nual conference. Secretary-Treasurer, H. J. Darevy, 
State Sanitary Engineer, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Jury 21-24. Toronto, Onr. 
International {ssociation of Fire Chiejs 4nnual 
convention. (Royal York Hotel.) Secretary, James 


J. Muleahey, Yonkers, N. ¥ 


Juicy 21-23.—Norrisrown, Pa (250) 

Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association. fn 
nual convention Seeretary, Titus, Lans 
ne, Pa. 


Jury 27-29.-Vancouver, B. C 

Union of Canadian Municipalities {nnual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. J. S. Giles 
Lachute, Que. 


Jury 28-30.—Giens Faris, (250) 
New York State Association of Chiefs of Petice 
{nnual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, James | 


Hyatt, 503 Western Avenue, Albany, N. Y 


Aveust 2-8.—Evanston, It. 

National Institute for Commercial and Trace 
Or ganization Executives fnnual session. (North 
western University.) Secretary, John N. Van der 
Vries, 607 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Aucusr N.Y. (1.000) 

Edstern Association of Fire Chiefs 4nnual 
convention. Secretary, Charles E. Clark, Box 217 
Wayne, Pa. 

Arcust 18.20.-Davenrort, lows. (400) 

League of lowa Municipalities 4nnual conver 
tion. Secretary-Treasurer, Frank G. Pierce, Mar 
shalltown, Towa. 

Aveusr Onto 

4merican Water Works Association Centre 
States Section. fnnual meeting. (Hotel Cleve 
land.) Secretary, H. I Nelson, 2435 Kopper- 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Avcust 31, week or.—-Burraro, N.Y 

Iiluminating Engineering Society. fnnual cor 
vention, (Statler Hotel.) General Secretary, D 
Vv. Atwater, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
Aveust 31-Sepremper 3.—New York City. (350) 

Vational Municipal Signal Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, W. H. Harth, Columbia, 
2-4.— Boston, Mass. 

Vational Shade Tree Conference. 4nnual cor 
vention. (Hotel Statler.) Secretary-Treasurer 
Dr. R. P. White, New Jersey Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, New Brunswick, N. 

2-4.—Dicsy, Nova Scotia. 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Hon Arthur Roberts, 
Lridgewater, N. S. 

SipTEMBER 2-4.—-Toronto, Onr. 

Ontario Municipal Association. Annual meet 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Brittain, 137 
Wellington Street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Sepremper 7-12.-Wasnincron, D. C. 

Third World Power Conference. Executive Se« 
retary, Joel David Wolfsohn, National Power Policy 
Committee, Department of the Interior Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Sepremper 9-12.—-Eacits Mere, Pa (250) 
4merican Forestry Association. Annual meeting 

Executive Secretary, Ovid Butler, 1727 K Street 

N. W.. Washington, D. ¢ 

Sepremper 14-17.—Santa Monica, (1,000) 

League of California Municipalities. Annua 
convention. Secretary, Richard Graves, 223. City 
Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 

Sepremper 14-17.—Santa Monica, Cauir. 

California Sewage Works Association. Annue 
convention. Secretary, Fred D. Bowlus, 202 Law 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sepremper 16-17.—Paris, Ky. 
The Kentucky Municipal League fnnua 


entio Executive Secretary, Carl Bo Wachs, Mu 
nicipal Building, Lexington, Ky 
17-19.—Danvirte, Int. (500) 

Illinois Municipal League {nnual convention 
Secretary, A. D. McLarty, 500 East Capitol Avenue, 
Springfield, 
StvTEMBeR 21-23.—Denver, Coro 

{merican Country Life ssociation 
conference. (Cesmopolitan Hotel.) Executive Sex 
retary, Benson Y. Landis, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York 
SEPTEMBER Onto, (350) 

{merican Institute of Park Executives and the 
{merican Park Society. Annual convention. FE» 
ecutive Secretary, William H. Walker, 2234 Ing! 
wood Place, South Bend, Ind 


Va. €1,000) 
{merican Transit Association and affiliated 
ganizations fnnual convention General 


retary, Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York 
SepTemMBer 21-23.--Denven, Coro 

American Water Works Association Roel 
Wountain Section dnnual meeting (Cosm« 
politan Hotel.) Secretary Treasurer, B. V. Howe 
137 State Office Building, Denver, Col 


SEPTEMBER 21-24.--Kansas Crry, Mo 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
{nnual convention. Secretary, George Black, Wis 
mington, Del 
SEPTEMBER 22-25. New York City 

Vew England ater Works Assoc mation dnnual 
convention. (Pennsylvania Hotel.) Secretary 
Frank J. Gifford, 613 Statler Building, Boston, 
Mass. 
SepTeMBeR 21-25. Mantrowoe, Was 

League of isconsin Municipalities {nnual 
convention Seeretary, Frederick MacMillin, 
North Carroll Street, Madison, Wis 
28-30. Ont 

4dmerican Society of Municipal Engineers. 
ternational Association of Public Works Officials 
Public Works Congress Executive Director 
Frank W. Herring, 850 East Sth Street, Chicage 
3. Wittestey, Mass. (100) 

Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards 
Secretary, Henry B. Alvord 
316 Huntington Avenue, Boston. Mass 
Octoper 5-9. -Attantic Crry, N. J 

Vational Safety Council. Annual Safety Cor 
gress and Exposition Managing Director, W ui 
Cameron, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il 
Oc 12-15. Forr Ark 

{merican Water Rorks Association Southwest 


fnnual conference 


Section fnnual convention (Hotel Goldman.) 
Secretary Treasurer, Lewis A. Quigley, Fort Werth 
Texas, 
(h ropen 14-17 Cincinsati, Onto 
Civil Service Assembly of the Unued States and 
(unada, 4nnual assembly Director, G. 
850 East S8th Street, Chicago, II! 
roneR 14-16.- Atiantic Crry, N. J 
Pennsylvania Water Works Associatior {nnual 
(Haddon Hall.) Secretary, Dr. | 
Ilrbert Snow, 327 Telegraph Building, Harri 
burg, Pa 


19-21 


convention 


Ri Va. €200) 
International City Managers {ssociation tn 
Executive Director, Clarence E 
Ridley, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, Il 
toner 20-23. New La 

imerican Public Health Association {nnual 
Executive Secretary, Dr. Reginald M 
Atwater, 50 West SOth Street, New York 
Ocvoner 26-28.-Kansas Crry, Mo 

{merican Water Works Association—Missouri 
{nnual meeting Secretary, Ear! 
1. Waterman, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Octower N. ¢ 

tmerican Water Works Association North Caro 


real convention 


mecting 


lulley Section. 


uw Section fnnual convention (Hotel Char 
ette.) Seeretary, M. F. Trice. State Board of 


Ilealth, Raleigh, Nu 
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Ready! 


A New Heil bulletin illustrating and describ- 
ing Heil dump units for Garbage and Refuse 
collection is now ready for distribution.— 
Take the time right now to send for your free 
copy.—Heil dump units are powerful and 
dependable they are built and backed by a 
35-year-old manufacturing organization.— 
Get Heil recommendations before you buy 
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—address your inquiries to: 


THe HEIL co. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
3000 W. MONTANA ST. MILWAUKEE 


“Branches and Distributors Everywhere” 


NEWEST DESIGN ONE-HAND MOWING! 
NTC FLASHING BEACONS 


the light rays in any 
desired direction. Units 
are used singly or in 
clusters, for side arm 
mounting or overhead 
suspension. Economical! 
Efficient! 


There's an NTC for 
every traffic hazard. An 
unusual feature is the 
ease with which the 
beam of light can be 
turned up or down, or 
horizontally, to direct 


Write for cir 8 
cular ving Good terri start: stop 
complete | de matierate © cost. on 
or es resentation 
Free folder 
FOSTORIA, AW N-BOY @ Write today 
CONTROL OHIO Evinrude Lawn-Boy 
co U.S. A 1557 W. Hope Ave. 
wer {Boy Milwaukee, Wisc. 


IDENTIFICATION BUREAU EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS FOR ANY SIZE BUREAU HE at 
Filing Cabinets — Guide Cards — Cameras — Microscopes Hi | it | 
Fingerprint Supplies for Every Purpose : =~ | 
Reward Circulars — Printed Forms — Photographic Supplies fen | 
INTERNATIONAL POLICE RESEARCH BUREAU | 


BOYER BUILDING - - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SAVE $300 TO $500 EACH MONTH MAKING YOUR OWN 
REPAIRS WITH THE NEW “SIMPLIFIED” ARC WELDING 


In water pipes, repairing boilers, and other maintenance work, the 
new Hobart 40-Volt Welder lets you do it better at a fraction 
of present cost. Your own men can operate. 

30 DAYS TRIAL AT OUR RISK Ta ‘eS 
lets you convince yourself that you can easily pay for a Hobart am ek WRITE FOF, 
in savings. If present budgets will not allow its purchase, spe- | FREE BOOK 
cial terms can be arranged. Write today for compiete details bt pee aie 
on how you can put this Hobart to work without a cent of cost. 


HOBART BROS. BOX AC-66 TROY, OHIO 


During June we hope you will remember to mention Tue Amertcan Crry 


pum? ust 
1¢ 
On 
\ > 
\ walks, flower. beds and shrubs make ordinary 
vi f oy works speedily and does a complete job. 
| Outs 18” swaths, works 6” closer to trees, etc 
ay ft than pand-mower; trims steep terraces easily- Daily 
yel only 20¢; light weight only 95 lbs. won't 
4 cutting auto- 
eybber tires optional at 
o 
- 
a 
— 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


( aterpillar Official 
Speaks to Road Men 

H. P. Mee, Vice-President of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., paid trib- 
ute to road builders in a recent address 
before a large gathering of contractors 
ind township, county and state highway 
oficials attending the 1936 Machinery 
show at Peoria, Ill. 

One sure sign of the progressiveness of 
iny state is the extent and condition of 
ts road system. The highways of the 
North suffered the rigors of the winter, 
if the West, the sweep of dust storms, the 
South, torrential rains. But these prob- 
lems only encouraged the road builder to 
better efforts. Mr. Mee continued. “I pay 
this tribute not only to those who use 
the roads and who pay the cost of build- 
ng and keeping them up, but to you men 
who have to shoulder the responsibility 
of doing the job.” 

Better roads have been made possible 
by better machinery, Mr. Mee added, and 
such machinery is obtainable only by 
the employment of the best workmen to 
produce it. The aim of the Caterpillar 
Company has been to contribute to the 
zood roads of this country the best possi- 
ble equipment, and to that end the com- 
pany has endeavored to provide the best 
of working conditions for the carefully 
elected workmen who produce Cater- 
pillar machines. 


Sales Expansion of 
(Union Water Meter Co. 


The Federated Sales Service, Inc., 729 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.. has been 
selected by the Union Water Meter Co.. 
of Worcester, Mass., to assist it in build- 
ing up a national sales organization 
of manufacturers’ representatives to con- 
tact municipalities, state governments and 
the plumbing trade. Union Water Meter 
Co. is an old-established firm, incorpo- 
rated in 1868, manufacturing water me- 
ters, corporation cocks, curb and cellar 
cocks, pressure regulators, copper pipe 
fittings, chronometer valves, etc. 

Manufacturers’ representatives _ inter- 
ested in this sales franchise for their ter- 
ritory should get in touch with The Fed- 
erated Sales Service, Inc. 


Estabrook Associated with 
Burlingame & Hitchcock 


Joseph B. Estabrook, civil engineer. 
formerly with the Pillsbury Engineering 
Co., is now associated with Burlingame & 
Hitchcock, Inc., consulting engineers, 521 
Sexton Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. 
Estabrook will practice in the engineering 
fields of sewers, sewage treatment, water 
development and treatment, bridge and 
structural design, paving and allied work. 


H. P. MEE, VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Pressure Formed Panels 
of Open Steel Flooring 

\ type of open steel flooring which is 
used fer subway grating, in power plants, 
and on bridges has been developed by 
the Hendrick Manufacturing Co., Car- 


bondale. Pa. This Mitco open steel 


flooring is not a bolted or riveted grating; 
Mitco panels 


nor is it a welded grating. 


THE MULHOLLAND CHLORINATION STATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 


are pressure-formed without the use ol 
mechanical locking devices. Carefully se- 
lected square-edge steel bars of definite 
chemical and physical properties ar 
used. The bearing bars are prepared 
with a dovetail to receive the 
transverse bars. Under hundreds of tons 
of hydraulic pressure, the transverse bars 
are pressed into the bearing bars so that 
the metal in the transverse bars complet: 
ly fills the dovetails in the bearing bars 

As the dovetails in the bearing bar- 
are always above the neutral axis and ar 
completely filled by the transverse bars. 
the strength of the full section is devel 


cToss of 


oped. The transverse bars. extending lb 
low the neutral axis, not only serve a 


struts but also provide transvers: 
strength, firmly locking the panel into an 
integral unit, distributing concentrated 
loads over the entire panel and prevent 
ing lateral deflection. 

These panels give maximum light and 
ventilation and do not retain dirt ot 
refuse, because only square-edge bars 
are used. The panel surfaces are level 
and they have a high rating from th 
standpoint of non-slipping and non-clog 
ging surface. 


Westinghouse Moves 
New York Office 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
facturing Co.. East Pittsburgh, Pa.. and 
the Westinghouse Electrie International 
Co., and the Westinghouse Lamp Co.., 
have announced the removal of their New 


York executive and sales office to the 
Westinghouse Building. 150 Broadway 


New York. 


OF WATER AND POWER OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
This station is designed to treat 65 million gallons of water daily and is equipped 
with six Wallace & Tiernan automatic vacuum chlorinators, each having a capacity 
of 300 pounds of chlorine per 24 hours. This is a typical example of the latest 
type of chlorination station in the Los Angeles water-works system 
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Bituminous Material Distributors 
Traffic Line Markers 


Manufactured by 


MUNICIPAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
South Bend, Indiana 


Pierce Power Rollers 
for Street and Park Maintenance 


Cities all over the United States and Canada are using Pierce 
Rollers for light construction work and for maintenance of 
streets and alleys. These Rollers are also ideal for leveling 
drives in parks and for rolling park lawns. They offer the 
most practical means of keeping tennis courts, playgrounds, 
race tracks, athletic fields and airports in proper condition. 


Built in three serviceable models: 34, 114-2, and 3-ton. You 
save money when you buy Pierce Rollers. Write for infor- 
mation. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 


( Parkin 


is the answer to the 


DOWNTOWN Parking 
PROBLEM 


C ITY, Merchant and 


No. 101 UTILITY SPRAYER Motorist all benefit by the 


installation of this newest 
parking device. © Send for 
. comprehensive folder giving 
on cost of material and an equal saving in time on the curvey shoving how costly 


Contractors and highway departments are saving 30% 


bituminous road surface maintenance by using bulk inadequate contro! of down- 
town parking is to city and 
merchant—ana how the 
about this big-time maintenance outht for handling all Tax-O-Meter plan will solve 
this problem. 


material in the No. tor Lattleford Sprayer. Find out 


kinds of bitumen 


NOTE: Applications for 


> > sales franchises and dis- 
tributorship agencies will 


be considered for 


Road .Vaintenance Equipment territories not assigned. 


SINCE 1900 4 


LITTLEFORD BROS., 500 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American Crry 
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\ NEW AHRENS-FOX TRIPLE 


DELIVERED TO THE CITY 


Boston Fire Department 
Buys Piston Type Pumper 


\ fire department pumper with greater 
reserve capacity made more attractive by 
streamlining and thoroughly revised to 
endure pump pressures compatible with 
the requirements of taller structures, has 
recently been bought by the city of Bos- 
en from the Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine 
Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. This Ahrens-Fox 
twin triple piston type pumper has been 
put through many tests with complete 
satisfaction. 

Powered with a new dual valve 6-cy! 
inder engine, designed and built at the 
\hrens-Fox factory, it is interesting to 
note that excessively high rotative speeds 
are not essential to realizing either the 
maximum volume of discharge nor the 
pressures which fall within the scope ol 
the twin triple fire pumps. Nominally 
rated at 1,000 gpm, the pumping per 
formance exacted by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters not appre- 
ciably tax the ultimate capacity of the 
unit. 

The manufacturer states that the ef- 
ficiency of this unit is not only higher 
hut, unlike other types, its efficiency i- 
maintained over far wider variations in 
volume of discharge and the pump pres 
sures to be sustained. The engine and 
pump speeds check up closely with th: 
measured displacement of the pistons in 
both low and high working pressures. 
This is conducive to economy in fuel 
consumption and also reduces wear and 
tear on the parts concerned with the pro- 
duction of effective fire streams. 


Nine Mile Run Bridge 
First to Be All Steel 


When the recent Pittsburgh flood 
floated away the wooden deck of the 
bridge over Nine Mile Run, the whole 
community was isolated and without ac- 
cess by fire apparatus or other motor 
transport until the span could be put 
back into service. Speedy repair was 
necessary, and it was essential that the 
repair be permanent and adequate up to 
the limit of the original girders. A wood 
floor would have been subject to the flood 
hazards and also have a comparatively 
short life. A concrete floor would have 
added too much weight to the old span 
and would have taken weeks to complete. 

The problem was solved by using Blaw- 
Knox-Irving bridge flooring which 
completed the permanent repair in three 


does 
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PISTON TYPE PUMPER RECENTLY 
OF BOSTON, MASS 
weeks and increased the capacity and 
safety of the bridge. The new floor is 
neat in appearance owing to the uni- 


formity of shape and spacing of the mem- 
bers. There is a complete absence of 
crown, not necessary for drainage with 
an open floor of this type. It is free from 
skidding, maintains itself clean, is quiet 
and rides smoothly. It does not catch or 
hold snow, ice, mud or other things which 
interfere with safe driving. It lays flat 
on the stringers and does not transmit or 
amplify rattles. 

On this bridge the longitudinal mem- 
bers are 24 by 3/16-inch of a steel hav- 
ing a yield point of 47,000 pounds. These 
members are spaced 24% inches on cen- 
ters. The spacing members are 144 x 
3/16-inch and are riveted to the longitu- 
dinal members at every intersection. The 
floor was delivered to the bridge in units 
approximately 25 inches wide and 25 
feet long. 

The ends of the longitudinal members 
are staggered two spaces of the transverse 
members and are offset 6 inches from the 
end, so that the lap joint rivets together, 
making the grid continuous for as long 
a distance as is desired. The joints be- 
tween intermediate sections are made by 
riveting the longitudinal bar side of one 
section to the transverse bar side of the 
adjacent section as the floor is laid. 


This flooring is built for modern high- 
way bridge specification loadings, and 
tables are available to show what joint 


spacing should be used for each weight 
of rear wheel. Sizes and spacing of main 
stringers, panel length arrangements, 


floor-beam sizes and all such general fea- 


ats 


THE BLAW-KNOX-IRVING OPEN 
FLOORING ON THE NINE-MILE RUN 
BRIDGE AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 


1936 
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tures of the design are still at the dis- 
cretion of 
any combination that he may select on a 
new span, or find existent on a span that 
is to be repaired, can be 
change, and a proper arrangement 
Blaw-Knox-Irving floor and 
to suit the condition 


the designing engineer, and 


without 
ot 
supporting 


used 


joists be made 


Plans and Specifications 
lor Rock Asphalt Surlaces 


The Kentucky Rock Asphalt Institute 
719 Marion E. Taylor Building. Loui- 
ville, Ky., has recently issued a booklet 
giving plans and specifications for Ken 
tucky rock asphalt surfaced tennis court- 
playgrounds, sidewalks, and 
combination playgrounds, which can on 
short 
courts, volley-ball and basketball courts 
Playgrounds, tennis courts, ete., surfaced 
with Kentucky rock asphalt have 


very from the standpoint of 


drive 


notice be converted into tennis 


proved 
successful 
attractiveness and economic maintenance 

Among the outstanding advantages of 
playgrounds and courts surfaced 
Kentucky rock asphalt is their cleanliness 
Several so equipped, 


with 


have re 
surface requires practically ne 


schools, 
ported a reduction in janitor forces 
the 
work to keep it clean and sanitary and 
there is no tracking of mud into the build 
This material retains 
grade without maintenance, is waterproof 
and may be hosed off. It is immediately 
usable after rain or flushing, and retains 
court markings for long periods. The 
surface is non-glaring and easy on the 
and resilient under the 
tread, and affords the maximum resistance 
to slippage of all surfacing materials. 

The plans included in this pamphlet 
have been made for six types of cross 
section, in order to provide for the use of 
local materials 
provide economic advantages in figuring 
costs, A copy may he direct 
from the Institute. 


new 


ings. its smooth 


eves, players’ 


where possible, and to 


secured 


New Cutler Hammer 
Office lor Maryland 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 12th and St. Paul 
Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis.. ot 
electric control apparatus, has announced 
the opening of a new office in Baltimore 


manutacturer 


Md., to better serve customers in the 
states of Maryland and Virginia. The 
new office is at 10 West Chase Street 


Baltimore. and will operate under the su 
pervision of the Philadelphia District 
Office. It will be in charge of R. A. 
Haworth. 


Guiry at Chicago Office 
of Kennedy Valve 


The Kennedy Valve Manufacturing 
Co., Elmira, N. Y., manufacturer of valves, 
pipe fittings and fire hydrants, has an- 
nounced the appointment of R. M. Guiry 
as Manager of its Chicago branch office 
and warehouse. Mr. Guiry has been con- 
nected with the Kennedy Chicago office 
for the last nine years. 
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MSWANE 


CAST IRON 


McWANE 
IMPROVED PRECALKED JOINT 


Yes. the Precalked Joint is in the bell, ready 
te finish on the job No lead pouring h 
Just socket the spigot and fir sh 
Positive! Speedy! 


ing te buy 
cathing Self-tightening 
Permanent! 


THE AMERICAN City 


Now—your 2 in, Cast lron Pipe 
from MecWane comes in long fac- 
tory assembled 18-foot lengths 
with only one intermediate joint. 


Now—at one stroke McWane 
eliminates HALF the joints in 
your lines . . . speeds up installa- 
tion .. . minimizes friction . . . all 
at no extra cost! 


Here's more good news! Me- 
Wane 9-foot lengths are cast 
mechanically. The sand is scien- 
tifically mixed and treated. The iron has a special 
analysis and is poured at controlled temperatures. Each 
individual length is given a 500-pound hydrostatic test 


all assembled lengths get a 90-pound compressed air 
test under water. Write for folder WG-36! 
wily CAST IRON STATES 
= PIPE CO. CAST IRON 
McWANE BIRMINGHAM PIPE CO 
MALE & FEMALE THREADED JOINT ALABAMA PROVO, 


All assembled sections have this Over 


Male and Female Threaded Intermediate Joint 


for it is the only joint that is as strong a- 


size 


the ‘ xe, Dallas, Denver 


Salt Lake 


Ove 20,000,000 FEET IN USE 


Branch Offices: 


Kansas City, New York, Portland, Ore., 


City, San Francisco 


American Locomotive Co. 
to Build Sulzer Diesel 
Engines 


Effective April, 1936, Sulzer Brothers, 
of Winterthur, Switzerland, has licensed 
the American Locomotive Co. to manufac- 
ture, use and sell the internationally 
known Sulzer-designed two-cycle diesel 
engines. These diesel engines will be 
built and offered in this country by the 
McIntosh & Seymour Corporation of Au- 
burn, N. Y., a subsidiary of the American 
Locomotive Co., under the trade name, 
Alco-Sulzer diesel engines. 

While Sulzer Brothers was established 
in Winterthur. Switzerland, in 1834, the 


name has been identified with the metal- 
working industry since 1775. The rep- 
utation of this organization is largely 
based on its work in developing the mod- 
ern steam engine. Its first steam engine 
was built in 1851 and its first boiler in 
1841. 

As early as 1893, the same year that 
Rudolf Diesel secured his first patent, 
Sulzer Brothers secured the manufactur- 
ing rights of the diesel oil engine. and was 
therefore actively engaged in diesel en- 
gine development from the start. The 
first experimental engine was built in 
1896, and manufacture on a large scale 
was taken up in 1903. Special attention 
has been devoted to two-cycle diesel en- 
gine development and many large Sulzer 
units have been supplied to electric power 


stations in all parts of the world. The 
greatest power developed per cylinder is 
represented by a single cylinder of 2,000 

hp. 

Today Sulzer Brothers has an interna- 
tional reputation as builders of thoroughly 
modern efficient diesel engines, both two- 
cycle and four-cycle. The organization’s 
eutstanding success has been in the fol 
lowing lines: low and high speed station- 
ary four-cycle diesel engines; direct re- 
versible two-cycle marine diese] engines 
for warships and merchant ships; sub- 
marine diesel engines; auxiliary diese! 
engines for driving compressors and dy- 
namos; and diesel engines for rail cars 
and locomotives. The total output of 
Sulzer diesel engines constructed up to 
date is more than 4,500,000 hp. 
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E. J. McCARTHY, GENERAL SALES 
MANAGER, THE GAMEWELL CO. 


Changes in Gamewell 
Organization 


Edward J. McCarthy has been ap- 
pointed General Sales Manager of the 
Gamewell Company. with headquarters 
at the general offices, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. Mr. McCarthy has been with 
the Gamewell Company for over sixteen 
years. For twelve years he was in the 
Chicago office as Assistant District Sales 
Manager for the Middle West territory. 
About four years ago he was promoted to 
the position of District Sales Manager 
for the New England states. 

L. E. Lowry, who has been associated 
with the Gamewell Company for over thir- 
ty years, has been appointed Sales Promo- 
tional Manager, with headquarters at 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. For a num- 
ber of years past, Mr. Lowry has been 
District Sales Manager of the Middle 
West territory, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. He has the advantage of being 
intimately acquainted with the manufac- 
ture of fire and police signaling appa- 
ratus. 


New Address for 


Chester Engineers 


Chester, Campbell, Davis & Bankson, 
The Chester Engineers, engaging in de- 
sign and supervision, appraisal and rates. 
utility accounting, and operation water 
works, sewerage works, electric power 
plants, garbage works and drainage. an- 
nounce the removal of their office from 
717 Liberty Avenue to the Century Build- 
ing, 130 Seventh Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This organization is composed of J. N. 
Chester, J. T. Campbell, D. E. Davis, and 
E. E. Bankson. 


Alco Products 
Moves Office 


Alco Products, Inc.. Division of Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., has moved its offices 
to the 15th floor at 30 Church Street, 
New York, from its 42nd Street New 
York address. : 
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Hand-Operated Power 


Mower 


The Evinrude Lawn-Boy power mower 
made by the Outboard Motors Corp 
Milwaukee. Wis., is now available with 
rubber tires. For mowing around ceme 
tery markers and monuments and for 
trimming along the walks of the average 
lawn, rubber tires have proved satisfa 
tory because they are quiet-rolling and 
cause no damage. 

This power lawn mower has one-hand 
control, and a simple, rotating hand grij 
gives free-wheeling for trimming. By 
pulling on the grip, the wheels are aute 
matically disconnected while the cutting 
reel keeps on whirling. By dropping th: 
handle, both reel and wheels stop. The 
far-forward position of the cutting bar 
and reel enables the Lawn-Boy to trim 6 
inches closer to shrubs. trees and walls 
than a hand mower. This unit weighs 
only 95 pounds, cuts an 18-inch swath, is 
25 inches wide and will mow up to 3 acres 
a day at a low fuel cost. A half-gallon 
runs the mower 4 to 6 hours. Speed is gov- 
ernor-controlled from 2 to 34% miles per 
hour, and there are four cutting heights, 
from 5£-inch to 154 inches. The mower 
can he equipped with a specially designed 
all-metal grass catcher of large capacity. 


A New Black Top 
Scarifier 


A new scarifier for re-working oil 
treated gravel and macadam roads has 
been announced by the Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Co., Aurora, Ill. This 
searifier consists of a 3l]-tooth unit, 
mounted in place of the blade and stand 
ard scarifier attachment. The depth of 
cut is controlled hydraulically from the 
operator’s platform, and either end of 
the scarifier can be raised or lowered in- 
dependently. This permits the operator 
to set all teeth horizontal with the surface, 
or to set the teeth so that the front rows 
barely scratch the surface, while the rear 
teeth carry well into the material. 

An adjustable blade set at the rear of 
the motor grader makes it possible to re- 
spread the material and windrow the ex- 
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EVINRUDE 
MOWER 


LAWN-BOY POWER 


cess in either direction. This new use of 
& motor grader is a result of the greater 
weight and power of the A-W 77 Senior 
dual 8-tire drive grader for which this 
attachment is supplied. 


Ruggles Continues Work 
lor Committee on Cast Tron 
Pipe Specifications 


A. V. Ruggles, formerly Technical As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the American 
Water Works Association, is continuing 
the duties which have occupied a consid- 
erable part of his time for the past 744 
years as Executive Assistant to the Chair- 
man, T. H. Wiggin, of the Sectional Com- 


mittee A-2], under the American Stand 
ards Association. on Specifications for 


Cast lron Pipe. Mr. Ruggles is located 
at the office of the Secretary of that Com 
mittee, C. C. Simpson, Jr.. Engineer of 
Distribution. Consolidated Edison Co.. 130 
East 15th Street, New York. Telephone 
ST-9-4900, Ext. 279. 

Rigid control is assured by the use of 
hydraulic controls ball-and-socket 
joints 


at all connecting points. 


THE A-W 


77 SENIOR POWER GRADER WITH A 31-TOOTH 


BLACK TOP 


SCARIFIER AND ADJUSTABLE SPREADER BLADE 
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of Standards, Luminaires, 
Brackets, Accessories, well de- 


ATERIAL 


UKEE. WISCONSIN, JU. S.A. 


Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 
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THE HOMELITE 3-INCH SELF-PRIMING 
PORTABLE PIMP 


Self-Priming Portable 
Pump Handles 15,000 
Gallons per Hour 


A 3-inch self-priming centrifugal pump 
that handles 15,000 gallons of water per 
hour and weighs only 93 pounds complete 
has been developed by the Homelite Cor- 
poration, Port Chester, N. Y. This pump 
is a small unit with a built-in air-cooled 
gasoline engine. It can be carried by one 
man easily, handles muddy water or seep- 
age and has a guaranteed suction lift of 
28 feet. 

This portable pump is said to be very 
economical to operate, and the manufac- 
turer claims that it cuts down delays on 
emergency repair work on water mains 
and sewers, in that its portability permits 
it to be put on the job, the water pumped 
out and men working again before larger 
and heavier pumps could be put into 
operation. 

The main parts of this pump, such as 
the pump body, crankcase and end plate, 
are made of a special abrasion-resistant 
aluminum alloy that weighs only one- 
third as much as cast iron. It is sturdy 
and weatherproof and will not overheat 
or freeze. high-tension, waterproof 
magneto shoots a hot spark and makes 
starting easy. Because of its size, this 
pump can be readily stored in a tool-box, 
carried in an ordinary passenger car or 
tucked in an out-of-the-way corner of a 
truck. 


Equipment Cleaning Unit 
in New Model 


The Homestead Valve Manufacturing 
Co., Coraopolis. Pa., which for several 
years has been making high-pressure 
spray-cleaning equipment known as Hy- 
pressure Jenny, has announced its entry 
into the low-price cleaning equipment 
field with a new unit for use in cleaning 
trucks and other equipment, removing tar, 
grease and oil from concrete floors or 
highways, removing paint and rust from 
bridge or other structures, cleaning the 


walls of buildings, and similar tasks. 

This Model G is operated on the same 
principle as previous models. Cleaning 
is accomplished by applying through a 
nozzle to the surfaces to be cleaned a com- 
bination of water vapor, hot water and 
cleaning chemicals over a pressure range 
from 50 to 150 pounds per square inch. 
The unit is fully contained, carrying 
water, solution and oil tanks, oil burner, 
vapor generator water and solution pump, 
electric motor and a specially constructed 
vapor hose with a variety of shaped noz- 
zles. 

Vapor pressure is developed by means 
of a vertical-spiral-parallel-coil type vapor 
generator, and is controlled by an auto- 
matic pressure control switch. The vapor- 
izing oil-burning system burns standard 
kerosene or light furnace oil. The pilot 
flame is obtained by manual ignition, but 
is retained automatically after starting. 

Both temperature and pressure are held 
within narrow limits of variation. A safe- 
ty valve and full nozzle control give the 
operator complete command of the spray 
and eliminate danger of damage to the 
operator or the generator. 

A saturation selector enables the op- 
erator to change the spray and have a 
wetter or dryer vapor as needed to obtain 
the proper effect. Paint thus may be 
stripped by using very hot water con- 
taining a strong alkali; or by adjusting 
the spray and pressure, tar or heavy 
grease may be blasted off. 

The unit also has a single triplex 
plunger pump equipped with mechan- 
ically operated inlet check valves. This 
pump is so designed that without inter- 
1uption it handles water, liquids contain- 
ing chemicals, sticky fluids, gasoline and 
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oils. In this case, it pumps both the oil 
to the burner and the water to the coils. 

Model G Hypressure Jenny is made in 
both stationary and portable types. The 
stationary unit is mounted on a platform 
with legs which allow it to be raised 
several inches above the floor. Also, suit 
able means are provided for bolting th: 
platform to the floor or other surface on 
which it is to be set up. The portable 
unit is mounted on a truck with 10-inch 
diameter semi-steel roller be aring wheels, 
21% inches Solid  rubber-tired 
wheels are also provided where needed 


New Garbage Collection 
System in Chicago Suburb 


Two Fruehauf dump trailers added re 
cently by Elmwood Park, IIL, a Chicago 
suburb. to its garbage collection service 
can carry practically as much as thre 
gravity-type dump-trucks. These trail 
ers hold 12 cubic yards when filled to 
load level, and 16 cubic yards when the 
flexible 
and can be conveniently maneuvered 

The drop-frame construction of these 
dump trailers gives them a low loading 
height without sacrificing any of their 
large payload capacity. On each dump 
trailer, the hydraulic hoist is operated 
by means of Fruehauf’s patented power 
fifth wheel, a device that does away 
with the customary hose connections. 
ach trailer is a Model 616-DF 16 feet 
8 inches long, with brakes of the 
vacuum type, 1714 x 3 inches in size. The 
tires are 32-inch x 6 inch 10-ply Gillette 
duals. The bodies are built by Wood and 
the tractor-trucks by International. 


wide. 


garbage is crowned. They ar 


Officials of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. compare the Double Eagle Airwheel that marked the 

completion of a quarter-billion tires by the company recently, with an All-Weather Tread tire of 

ten years ago. Left to right are: R. S. Wilson, Vice-President and Sales Manager; Paul W. 

Litchfield, President; L. E. Judd, Director of Advertising and Public Relations, and L. H. Shepherd, 
Manager of the Truck Tire Department 
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Due tremendous losses jboth in 
life and property suffered from ' 
traflic accidents, crime and fire are a 
arousing the public. They are 


demanding effective, modernized 


protection... electrical 


protection. Good street 
lighting, for example. It ‘a2 


combats crime...acci- 


dents. Boosts business... 
Reliable and adequate fire alarm equipment... Police 
radio to speed up the long arm of the law... Efficient 
traffic control to reduce costly and dangerous traffic 


congestion ... The logical source for this equipment 


is, Graybar. Graybar offers not only a complete line of 
equipment, but also expert and experienced advice on OFFICES IN 78 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


how to use it most effectively. Write for information. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N.Y. ae Be ct 


Mesticn Crrr—it helps. 
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A Section of Tir American Crry 
Devoted to the | ighting of Streets, Highway s, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 


the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Notes on European Practice 


By A. F. DICKERSON 
Manager, Illuminating Laboratory, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y 
large majority of European streets 
are gas-lighted, and many highways 
x: are not lighted at all, but there is in 
. creasing demand for better lighting. and 
electricity appears to be favored. Its 
1m relatively high cost compared with ele 
tricity cost in this country concentrates 
attention on the very efficient vapor 
“ip lamps. Most English municipalities. for 
example, buy or generate current and do 
their own street lighting, and are there 
fore keenly interested in savings through 3 
decreased current consumption. 
The photograph taken at Rugby shows 
part of a very creditable installation of 
50 lanterns with 4watt vertically 
mounted mercury vapor lamps, but does 
3 not depict the excessive glare which a re 
tually affected visibility and convinced me 
Ome that the work done in the United States 
on the horizontal lamp with its more eff 
cient control of light distribution is a step 
in the right direction. 
Holland affords two interesting demon 
strations. One is a stretch of sodium i 
lighting with partially concealed sources 
4 which shows the possibilities of such light ; 
ing when sufficient money is available to 
eh she permit close spacing. The other consists = 
of three roadways lighted, for compariso: 
with equal intensities of sodium, mercury | - 
and incandescent lamps, located so that ‘ 
all three can be viewed from one location 
The mercury lighting is not as good as th: 
— sodium, but hetter than the incandescent 
When three bicyclists rode down the thre: HP 
roads simultaneously. the ease of visibility 
\ on the sodium-lighted road left no doubt ) 
pal ac in my mind that this type of lighting is 
: -uperior to the others for highway appli 
cation. 
20 In Germany several installations of 400 


f watt mercury lamps present some of the 
: STREET LUMINAIRES IN COMMON USE IN EUROPE best lighting on the continent. On the 
side streets, double rows of lamps spaced 
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Announcing 
NEW LINE ALZAK ALUMINUM 
LOW-PRICED FLOODLIGHTS 


for Lighting Parks 


HESE new low-priced floodlights will help 

you increase, economically, the usefulness 
of your parks. They may be used for tennis courts, 
softball fields, soccer and football fields; for con- 
struction work, etc. anywhere that light is 
needed. 


In principle, they mark an important departure 
from older floodlight designs. They are made of 
aluminum, and therefore cannot rust; there is 
no paint to chip or peel. Treated by the Alzak 
process, the reflectors have a permanent, very 
high efficiency. They may be used as open flood- 
lights, or as enclosed projectors; they give a 
control of light that is much more accurate than 
has ever before been available with an inex- 
pensive floodlight; and they cover the entire 
range of wattages, from 300 to 1500. 


A copy of the publication on these new flood- 
Learn more about these lights should be in the hands of every park 
new, inexpensive Alzak official and of every electrical superintendent. 
floodlights. They are a When you ask for yours, check the coupon and i. 
eS ee oy obtain, also, our layout for the lighting of soft- 


parks | 
: ball fields—-one of the most popular appli- 
_— cations of these new projectors. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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() feet apart are suspended 30 feet 
we the pavement. The fixtures with 
lindrical opal glass bands shielding the 
mps are surprisingly effective. An in- 
-:allation of sodium-vapor lamps on the 
road uses 70-watt lamps in 
wrcelain-enameled reflectors, 30 feet high 
and 60 feet apart. The effect is good, 
but the distance visibility is not as good 
with the first sodium-vapor highway 
lighting installation in the United States, 
on the Balltown road, Schenectady, where 
the spacing is four times as great and the 
lamps are 200-watt (10,000-lumen) size. 

4 noteworthy development in Paris is 
the use of reflectors which confine the 
light to an angle of 65 degrees from the 
vertical. Mirrored refractor-type and sil- 
vered glass reflectors are used. Spacing 
is close, mounting high, and illumination 
and visibility are excellent. 

Most engineers in Europe have adopted 
American principles in street lighting, but 
their policy of mounting fixtures high and 
ef centering them over the roadways 
merits our consideration. 

European engineers seem to be unusual- 
ly interested in the possibilities of reduc- 
ing trafic accidents with light, and have 
received the whole-hearted cooperation of 
municipal and government officials in this 
endeavor. So great is the rivalry among 
different countries to improve lighting con- 
ditions that it is conceivable that street 
and highway lighting abroad may develop 
even more rapidly than it has in this 
country. 


Deaths Due to Dark 
Highways 
IGHWAY lighting is the remedy 


named on page 52 of the recent re- 
port of the two-year-old State Highway 
Survey Committee created in 1934 by 
joint resolution of the New York Legisla- 
ture, for the fact that half of the fatal 
traffic accidents occur at night. The re- 


port quotes the State Bar Association find- 
ings of a total accident increase of 13 per 
cent in day accidents in the five years to 
1933, and an increase of 26 per cent in 
During these years 


night-time accidents. 


DAY AND NIGHT ON TACOMA-FORI 
10,000-lumen sodium vapor 


THE AMERICAN CITY for JUNE, 1936 


0-WATT MERCURY-VAPOR 


FEET; AT 
there was no increase in fatal day acci- 
dents, but there was a 55 per cent increase 
in fatal night accidents. 

The obvious answer to the problem is 
improved street and highway illumination, 
especially on main highways, and high- 
ways leading into cities where trafhe is 
congested and where the headlights of 
automobiles tend to confuse rather than 
to aid the driver. To depend on illumina- 
tion of the road from the vehicle itself is 
wrong in principle and has proved ineffec- 
Adequate highway lighting is now 
a matter which cannot be overlooked or 
disregarded in the search for highway 
safety. 

The Committee therefore recommends 
that the Department of Public Works be 
given authority to establish and main- 
tain highway illumination to 
exceed 100 miles of highways at such 
peints as the Department believes would 
afford the best test of the effectiveness of 
the lighting, and also of the cost. The 
Committee feels that this is an extremely 
important subject and that lights should 
actually be installed at key locations by 
the Department of Public Works in order 
that the Legislature and the Department 
may have results of actual experience in 


tive. 


over not 


determining future policy. 


LEWIS, WASH 


lamps staggered 200 feet 


LAMPS; 
RUGBY, ENGLAND 


150 


SPACING 


HEIGHT 25 FEET 


It is of course well known that the pre 
ponderance of fatalities at night is not 
confined to the highways but extends also 
to the streets. It is also known that light 
ing alone is not the answer, but adequate 
lighting. An example is cited by Captain 
John F. Healey of the Police Department 
ot 
Lynn won its commendable position in 
the Fourth National Trafhe Safety 
lest. 


of Lynn, Mass., in a statement how 


(Lon- 


“In 1935.7 says Captain Healey, “Lynn, 
always a leader in well-lighted streets, 
till further the of 


the street-lighting system. Thousands of 


increased efficiency 
our 60-watt lamps were replaced by 200 


watt lamps. The city electrical depart 


ment extended our system farther into 
outlying districts, so that the city as a 


whole was exceptionally lighted during 
the last More than 3,000 
lights which were formerly shut off at | 
A. M. in the 


allowed to burn all night, and 300 white 


year. street 


residential sections were 
way lights in the business section, former 
ly shut off at 11 P. M., were allowed to 
burn until 1 A. M. This added illumina 
tion certainly aided us in reducing night 
accidents, as last year only one person 


was killed during the night hours, while 
five were killed at night during 1934.” 
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The American City 


Professional Service 
Directory 


Atvorgp, Bugpicx & Howson 


Joha W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Donald H. Maxwell Louis R. Howson 
Water Works Sewage Disposal! 
Water Purification Drainage 

Flood Relief Appraisals 
Sewerage Power Generation 


CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chester, Campbell, Davis & FAY, SPOFFORD and 
BARKER & WHEELER Sachsen THORNDIKE 
‘chy The Chester Engineers Censulting Engineers 
W Senaiy Public Utilit 4 ln- Water Supply and Purification, Port Development — Bridges — Water 
Mer Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, Supply — — Pin 
Power Development and Applica- 
tions, Valuations and Rates 44 School 
1390 Seventh St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Bosten 


AMBURSEN 
CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Engineer-Constructors 


Ambursen Dams 
296 Madison Avenue, New York 
Alexander Building, 


INC. 


San Francisco 


Barstow & LeFeber, 


Sanitary Engineers 


Inc. 
Incorporated 


Chicago Testing _Laberatory 
affiliated Chicago Paving Lab., Inc. 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


Sccialising’ Water. Supniy, | | Hugh Skidmore Cees | | and Weer 
Sewerage nd Drainage Works 
Sanitary Laboraters STRUCTURES Supply Purificati Investigations, 
Coreultation, ome. A Design, 
31 N. Summit St., Akron, Ohio Design, Research, nvestigation : 
609 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 636 Lake Shore Drive Chicago Flower Bidg.. Watertown, N. Y. 


The American Public 
Utilties Bureau 


Organized to assist municipalities 

and public groups in utility valu 

ations, rates, franchises, account 
ing, and surveys 


JOHN BAUER, PhD., Director 
280 Broadway 


New York City 


MUNICIPAL INCINERATORS 
and PLANTS 
Amster-Morton Co. 


Industrial 
Engineers and Contractors 


Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THe 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineer 
e, Sewage Disposal, 
Water Puritication 


Sewerag 
Supply, 
tric Lighting, 
uations, Special 
and Reports 


4706 Broadway, Kansas Cit 


Power Plants, 
Investigations 


s 
Water 
Elec- 
Val- 


BURLINGTON, W. 


rials, 


signs, Specification 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 


J. 


Inspections and Tests of Mate- 
Reports, Appraisals, De- 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
Chemical Engineers 
Paving and Engineering Materials 
—Inspections — Reporta—®pecifica- 
tions—Physical and ObemicalTests 
—Design and Control of Asphalt 
and Concrete Mixtures. 
622 E. 42nd &. 381 Daniel Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. Jackson, Miss. 


SO MANY CITY OFFICIALS 


turn promptly each m 
to pages 19, 20, 22 
24, why don't you? 


Water Supply- 
Control and Drainage—B 


onth 


and ing 


praisals. 
Engineering Bldg. 


Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan 
Sewerage — 


Flood 
ridges— 


Ornamental Street Lighting—Pav- 
Light and Power Plants. Ap- 


Chicage 


FULLER AND EVERETT 


Civil, Hydraulie and 
Sanitary Engineers 


W. B. Fuller ©. M. Bverett 
WATER SUPPLY and SBWBRAGD 
22 B. 40th St. New York 


E. T. ARCHER & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants, 
Water Sewerage, Daving, Roads, 
Appraisals Testimony Reports 


New England Bldg. City Bank Bldg. 
Shreveport, La. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Works, Sewerage, Lighting, Ap- 
praisals, Rate Investigations. 


Kansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 710 Transportation Bidg. 
Albany, N. Y., biome Savings Bide 


Municipal U a. 
Land 


Wrigley Buildi 


JACOB L. CRANE, JR. 
Municipal Development Engineers 
CITY AND TOWN PLANNING 
ZONING 


Housing 
Ave. 


FULLER & MeCLINTOCE 


Engineer: 
F.G. Cunningham C. A. 
Eimer G. Manahan Ernest W Whitlock 
H. K. Gatley 
Purification, e, Waste Disposal, 


11 Park Place 


Waterweeds Removed 
easily and effectively from any 
lake, pond, reservoir, river, etc., 
for Water Supply, Parks, ete 


Write for particulars 


ASCHERT BROS. 
La Canada, 


Box 155 Calif. 


JAMES M. CAIR 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CHEMIST and BACTERIOL 
Orrica 


Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Water Analyns and Tests of 


Filter Plants 


D ELECTRICAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
OGIST Electrical, Photometrical and 


Apparatus and Supplies. 


80th St. and East End 
New York, N. Y. 


Mechanical and Chemical Tests. 
Factory Inspections of Electrical 


Ave., 


Send for Booklet——“Air Maps and How to Use Them”—Submit Projects for Prices 


Air Maps Aertat Surveys in Three Dimensions for Air Maps 

le to 10c ee le to 10c 

per Acre = Federal—State—County—City Depts.—Large Corporations per Acre 
ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION 

LANSING fir Mapping Since 1922 MICHIGAN 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Hydraulic & Sanitary E 


Chieago, If. 


Investigations 


Benton Harbor, Mich 


APPRAISALS—GENERAL 
and Reports 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 


UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO Revaluations in Progress 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
Garfield, N. J. 


Map 


REVALUATIONS 


Assessment 


lewood, N. J 


Kalamazoo, 


Procedure 


Mich. 


Water Waste Surveys 


§2 Church Street 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Engineers 


Trunk Main Surveys 


Water Distribution Studies 


Penstock Gaugings 


New Y 


ork 


“WHO'S WHO” 


City Departments can 
depend upon this Di- 
as a thoroughly 
“Who's Who 
Consulting En- 
gineers Specializing in 
Municipal Work." 


rectory 
reliable 


Among 


Mention Tas Ameatcan Crrr—ét helps. 
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= = New York 
Gascoigne, George B. 
Consulting Engineer 
W. L. Havens A. A. Burger 
F. W. Jones F.C. Tolles 
= 
Cleveland, Leader Building 
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